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*% OPEN 51 HOURS per WEEK 


* DRIVE UP SERVICE 
* TWO INDOOR WALK-UP WINDOWS 
%* BANKSIDE PARKING 50 SPACES 
*% TICKET AGENCY ) 
COME ON IN & ENJOY REAL CONVENIENCE— 
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urt Lavine is a proud 

man. His mother always 

wanted him to have his own 

building. Now he does. q 
Almost. & Se. se 
Yousee, Burthasrented he calls us. If the lights go out, 

a building near M.I.T. from us. he calls us. Ifit snows on his 












Since it’s almost his, he parking space, he calls us. 
gets to put his name on it. Finally, Burt Lavine is 
He gets to design the an engineer. And the one 
interior space just the way his_ thing he likes almost as much 
mother would want him to. as having his own building, is 
He gets to come and go having it near M.I.T. 
as he pleases. Keep the heat If you’re an engineer, 
at ahealthy 71°. Parkina scientist, PhD of some sort, 
space he can call his own. and you think it would be nice 
And in essence, enjoy to be close to M.LT., Harvard, 
all the privileges of owning etc., why not give us a call. 
his own building without We've got the buildings. 
suffering any of the head- One of them has your 
aches of ownership. name on it. 
And that's the best part. WilliamCraneProperties 
Because while his name 


is on the building, our name is 


on the deed. Which means if he 542-21 68 


has problems with the heat, 125 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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You might be wondering why the 
January - February issue of CAMBRIDG 
has suddenly turned into the February - 
March Issue (or perhaps you may not ha 
even noticed). It is not because we are 
dropping an issue; the magazine is comi 
out as always on its bi-monthly schedule 
It’s because our listed Cambridge events 
(affairs) cover a two-month period in ad- 
vance which should be reflected in our 
issue date. Coming out February 1, we 
have surveyed February and March in 
Cambridge -- so a February - March issue 
it is. That’s the reason. 

Solid waste disposal and Charles Rive: 
pollution are two areas of study this mo 
The Charles froze over just in the nick o 
time to hide from the camera, but the 
problems are still there. We looked into 
the old and new in solid waste disposal 
methods in Cambridge -- the Cambridge 
City Dump and Reclamation Systems, I 
the new solid waste compaction center i 
East Cambridge. With so broad a topic, 
decided to focus on new ideas on fight- 
ing pollution -- Reclamation Systems, an 
a clean-up-the-Charles plan (cheaply, as 
river cleaning goes) by Process Research, 
Inc., also of East Cambridge. 

By the time you finish The Growing 
World of Cambridge Architects, the city 
hopefully, will no longer be an anonym 
mass of structures. Now you'll know 7 
to laude (or blame, depending on your 
taste) for much of what is now in the are 
and what it looks like -- and not only in 
Cambridge, but Boston and environs, as 2 





well. The story of the parallel growth of 
building in the metropolitan area and 

Cambridge architectural firms is some- — 
thing we hope you'll enjoy. 


B.J.M. 
ON OUR COVER 





Cover design by William Field. Photo 
by Gwendolyn Stewart Brooks. . 
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Something New 


“Drugs have been considered a god 
and a devil, and they are neither,” says 
Laurence McKinney, president of the 
Creative Learning Group, an eight-month- 
old company here in Cambridge -- the 
originators and distributors of a program- 
med learning kit for schools that deals 
with drugs and their usage. 

The Creative Learning Group, in en- 
tering a field marked by non-communica- 
tion -- teachers poorly informed on drugs 
and hesitant to teach about them; students 
skeptical of being advised by the “‘establish- 
ment” -- have tried to develop a program 
(with slides, instruction booklets, and 
tape cassettes) combining medical facts 
on drugs and reports by users to draw a 
believable picture of what drug usage 
is all about. 

The learning program is technically 
geared to seventh through ninth graders 
(K - 6 grades will be out by March), yet, 
according to McKinney, even companies 
have shown interest in buying the learning 
kits for employee programs; “‘there’s so 
little such material on the field.”” The 
program explores depressants, hallucin- 
egans, narcotics -- ten areas in all -- 
including the obvious and not-so-obvious 
drugs of a society which McKinney 
describes as “inundated with drug usage.” 
Coffee, cigarettes, sleeping pills, alcohol 
are all part of the picture; people can 
become as thoroughly addicted to coffee, 
he maintains, as they can to a not-so- 
common or more serious drug. “All 
drugs can do is speed your system up, 
or slow it down. They don’t solve 
problems; some people can handle them, 
and some people can’t.” 


The company is young, most of its 
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Drug 
Education 
Program 





the creative 
learning group 


staff are under 25, and none are medical 
authorities, per say. Yet, the expertise 

for their project has come from numero 
doctors, recognized leaders in their par- 


ticular drug field, who verified the facts 























in the program which has now been 
bought by the U.S. Army for local use, 
and school systems in over 30 states and 
three foreign countries. Traditional 
credentials aside, McKinney, for one -- 
a Harvard Business School graduate, no 
an increasingly called-upon lecturer on 
the subject of drugs -- has been both 
increasingly recognized for his self- 
taught knowledge and credited in the 
national press for his work in the field. 

The offices of the Group are located 
Broadway and Portland Streets, right be 
hind Technology Square -- offering an i 
teresting array of fire sale antique furni 
ings, barber chairs, sales maps, and still- 
to-be-completed rooms. The company 
moved there in November after being lo 
cated at 5 Brattle Street since April -- a 
having run out of space. (CLG now em- 
ploys IS researchers, sales people, artists 
writers, clericals, and other such staff in 
the “home office,” has 20 full-time sale: 
people out in the field. And to save on 
penses, they have to make room to han 
a good deal of the pre-printing operatio 
of their materials right in-shop.) 

The Group is still experiencing gro 
pains financially. As a result, they are 
trying to expand into commercial areas 
the 10-book program to be sold to pare 
and others dealing with the young. Pr 
grams are to be translated into Spanish 
to have an inner-city orientation. And, 
eventually, when the drug area is fully 
explored, the company hopes to enter 
other phazes of education that they fee 
need attention. 
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The Scene 


Some were there to see good theater; 
some, perhaps, to reinforce beliefs; some, 
maybe, were just plain curious, but the 
audience on hand one recent Saturday 
night to see How to Make a Woman, 
Caravan Theater’s long-run satire on the 
traditional subservient role of women, 
spanned the spectrum: elderly women, 
middle-aged couples, professorial types, 
mods, young couples, one or two groups 
of girls. There were hisses for “the villain” 
(the husband), mute respect during a 
scene of rage -- but, then, one man walked 
out in the middle of it all, openly scornful. 
“Female liberation” is a highly charged 
subject. But is man really the villain? 
asks the play. 

Society is the villain, says Caravan 
Theater, which will be closing its original 
production of How to Make a Woman in 
late February after over a year-and-a-half 
run to open Jason-Medea, March 5, 

a study of cultural pressures on men. 
How to Make a Woman, written about 
four years ago, pre-dated the now- 
familiar women’s rights movement, but 
the recent production has reaped special 
rewards for Caravan. (To-date, they 
have performed at several universities, 
in Washington, D.C., a week off-Broad- 
way -- and are anticipating a European 
tour). Now Jason-Medea will open after 
a year in development and rehearsal -- 

a study of the enforced ambition and 
the over-whelming pressures to succeed 
that have been placed by cultures upon 
their men. 

Examining such relatively neglected 
areas for theater has brought sell-out 
success to Caravan, now a five-year-old, 
(approximately) 16-member company, 
recently funded by both the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Office for Advanced 
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“Parents”’ Aili Singer and David Klein 
train their “‘daughter’’ Barbara Fleisch- 
mann in Caravan Theater’s original 
satire, How to Make a Woman. 


Drama Research. Caravan was the brain- 
child of co-directors Bobbi Ausubel and 
Stan Edelson, and housed from the start 
at the Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 
Massachusetts Avenue -- in a large horse- 
shoe-shaped meeting room with an over- 
hanging balcony, much reminiscent of 
an Elizabethan theater. The company, 
which operates democratically, has no 
over-riding leaders, per se. Instead, a 
“Red Tape Committee”, comprised of re- 
presentatives from different areas of the 


theater, makes all administrative decisions. 


Whether such theater as How to Make 
a Woman can change attitudes is question- 
able; it can, evidentally, reinforce new 
ones. “Women used to be shocked by the 
play; many wouldn’t speak-up in the 


discussion sessions that we started about 
a year ago to follow the performance,” 
said Barbara Bregstein, the theater’s 


general manager. “Today, the audience : 


both men and women -- is much more 
apt to air opinions. People get bitter, 
sometimes. Emotional, too. But especié 
among the women there seems to be a 
supportive feeling, perhaps a new optim 
Jason-Medea is not yet finished. Yet, 
Barbara explains it now as a re-thinking 
the traditional role of men. “There’s on 
part in the play where Jason is told that 





he has to go out and become king,” she 


said. “Why?” he asks. Jason is out for 
the fleece, and gets it, but destroys some 
important relationships along the way. 
It’s not as simple -- but as tragic -- as tha 


How to Make a Woman is continuing, 
every Friday and Saturday at 9:00 p. 
at ISSS Massachusetts Avenue, until its 
late February closing date. 
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EXHIBITS 


An exhibition entitled, Edward Waldo 
Forbes: Yankee Visionary is being held 


at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univei 
sity through February 22. The exhibit 
emphasizes three main aspects of Mr. 
Forbes’ career: Edward Forbes as the 
Director of the Museum; as a city planne 


- and as a champion for conserving works 


of art. On display are works that Forbes 
acquired for Fogg, principally Italian 
primitives. There is also a gallery devote 
to a display of conservation techniques 
and early photographs of Cambridge 
showing the landscape as it was in the 
1890’s, and as it evolved through the 
efforts of Mr. Forbes and his associates. 
A catalogue is available. 


From March 6 - 27 the Museum will pre 
sent, Venetian Art: Paintings, drawings, 
and prints from the Fogg Collections. T 
exhibition is being held in conjunction 

with the efforts of the Venice Committe 
Boston Chapter, to raise funds for the 

restoration of buildings and works of art 
in Venice. Accompanying this exhibitio: 
will be a special showing, March 6 - 12, 0 
important drawings and prints to be sold 
March 12, through the Venice Committe: 
for the benefit of restoration projects by 
R. M. Light and Company, Incorporated 
Inquiries should be addressed toR.M. 
Light at 267-6642. 


The Museum is open Monday through 


| 
| 
: 
| 
Study for a Hooded Beggar, charcoal ar 
ing by Ernst Barlach, on display in the 
Barlach Centennial exhibit, Busch-Reisir 
ger Museum, Harvard University until 


February 12. 


irday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 
day, 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


100th birthday of the 20th century 
man artist, Ernst Barlach, is being cele- 
ed with a comprehensive loan exhibi- 
_at the Busch - Reisinger Museum, 
vard University, Kirkland Street, through 
ruary 13. The exhibition will offer a 
iplete survey of the artist’s accomplish- 
its as a sculptor, draughtsman, and 
tmaker. Opening in March will be an 
ibition commemorating the 500th 
hday of Albrecht Duerer. There will 
srints, drawings, sculpture, paintings, 
decorative art showing Duerer’s in- 












nce on German and Flemish artists of 
16th century. Hours are 9:00 a.m. to 
0 p.m., Monday through Saturday. 
nission free. 


LLERIES 


Cambridge Art Association, 23 Garden 
et, will feature an exhibition by Walter 
‘Lilo Ganshorn, Exploration of Differ- 
Media through February 4. February 
'8 will be a members prize show. Feb- 
‘y 20 to March 4 a photography exhi- 
on. March 6 - 18 an ecology exhibition 
March 20 - April 8 a showing of con- 
porary Dutch artists. Hours are Tues- 
through Saturday, 10:30 to 5:00 p.m. 


: Hayden Gallery at M.I.T. will feature 
exhibition by Wen Ying Tsai, Cybernetic 
vironment, sculptural works using light 

| electronic principals. From March 

| April Il, Robert Moskowitz’s abstracts 
" be shown. Gallery hours are Monday 
ough Thursday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; 
“day, 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; and Satur- 
4 and Sunday, 1:00 p.m to 5:00 p.m. 

' admission fee. 

d 

,pruary 13 - 27, the Paul Schuster Art 
jlery, 134 Mt. Auburn Street, will pre- 

jt Walter Crump’s exhibition of paint- 
sand drawings. During March they 

| feature Vita Giorgi’s etchings and 
ntings. The Gallery is open 9:30 a.m. 
5:30 p.m., Tuesdays through Saturdays. 


-2M.LT. Creative Photography Gallery 
| present photography exhibits in Feb- 

jry by Lillian DeCock and in March by 

‘mett Gowin. For information call 
$-6900, ext. 4424. 


St. Jerome in His Study by Matteo Di 
Giovanni (tempera on panel), one of the 
works featured in the exhibition: Edward 
Waldo Forbes: Yankee Visionary at the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 
(detail) 





In the Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, a lobby exhibit, by Ralph Ward 
featuring pictures of children is on display 
during the month of February. Pictures 
of Chile by Carol Ginandes will be the 
March exhibit. 


Continuing through the month of Febru- 
ary at the Retina Gallery, 1169 Massachu- 
setts Avenue is a group exhibit of mixed 
masters of the 20th century. Open Tues- 
days through Saturdays from 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. 


In February, Design 99 and Off the Square 
Gallery will be merging, the new gallery 

to be located at 52 Boylston Street. Vari- 
ous local crafts such as macramie, weaving, 
and pottery will be presented as well as 
artwork. The works of Ruth Kerkovius 


will be featured for the month of February. 


Hours are Il:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Septem- 


ber through June. 
? 
> 





The Ferdinand Roten Galleries, 26 
Dunster Street will present Prints Charm- 


ing, a collection of romantic and nostalgic 
subjects by Silva, Terrago, and others from 
February | to 14 and A Winter Garden, a 
group show of flower prints, including 
Cleveland and Jules from February 1I5 to 
28. The Mind’s Eye, personal visions of 
various artists, including Dali and Bottger 
will be featured March! to 15. An exhibit 
from March 15 to 30 is to be announced. 
Gallery hours are Monday through Satur- 
day, 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


DANCE 


Arthur Mitchell and The Dance Theatre 

of Harlem will perform at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, on February 5 
and 6 at 8:30 p.m. with a matinee perfor- 
mance at 2:30 p.m., February 6. Prices 

are $3.95 for evening performances 

and $3.25 for the matinee. Arthur Mitchell 
is the Artistic Director of the Dance 
Theatre of Harlem and one of the lead 
dancers of the New York City Ballet. The 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Affairs (continued from page 9) 

Dance Theatre, formed in 1968, is one of 
the first classical ballet companies in the 
world in which dancers, contributory 
artists, and choreographers are predomi - 


nantly black. 


THEATER 


Caravan Theater at the Harvard Epworth 
Church, 1555 Massachusetts Avenue, will 
continue its controversial satire, How To 
Make A Woman through February 27. 
Opening Friday, March 5 will be Caravan’s 
original, Jason - Medea. The play will ex- 
plore such questions as the collective vs. 
the competitive society, the oppression 
of sexual roles and the possibility of cre- 
ating alternative life styles. Tickets avail- 
able by calling 868-8520, 491-9579 or by 
writing Caravan Theater. 


The Hub Theatre Centre announces their 
next production, Lanford Wilson’s experi- 
mental drama, The Rimers of Eldritch. 
Rimers tells the story of Eldritch, once 

a prosperous midwestern coal town, until 
the coal gave out. Mr. Wilson has written 
Rimers in a collage style -- there is no 
adherence to chronological order or to 
place -- and as an ensemble piece -- the 
play calls for seventeen actors on stage 


throughout the production. The Centre 
will open The Rimers Thursday, February 


I8th at 8:30 p.m. Performances will be 
given every Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day through March 27th. Tickets $3.00, 
students $2.50, Friday and Saturday. 
Every Thursday there is a reduction of 
fifty cents on each ticket. The Hub 
Theatre Centre is located in the Old West 
Church, 131 Cambridge Street, Boston 


(near Government Center). For reserva- 


tions and further information call 277-3532. 


During the month of February, People’s 
Theatre of the Cambridge YWCA will 
tour in and around Boston, their program 
to include: /nside the Shark, a production 
of staged readings by black writers; The 
Waking of Antigone Finn, by Cathleen 
Kimball, a new Boston playwright; and 
The Fourth Generation, an original script 
CAMBRIDGE - 10 


by Irwin Pally. During March, People’s 
Theatre will open Marat/Sade by Peter 
Weiss, directed by Michael Stein. Marat/ 
Sade, set in a lunatic asylum, is a dark 


fantasy about revolution and freedom. 
For further information about the pro- 
ductions, call 547-4930. 


The Proposition, now in its fourth year, 
will reopen in February at 241 Hampshire 
Street, Inman Square. Wednesday at 8:30 
p.m. open rehearsal performances; Thurs- 
day and Friday, 8:00 and 10:00 p.m.; Sa- 
urday, 7:00, 9:00 and 11:00 p.m. Tickets: 
$2.50 Wednesday; $3.50 Thursday and 
Friday; $4.00 Saturday. For information 
call 876-0088. 


Loeb Drama Center will present the 
Theatre Company of Boston in a double- 
bill of Landscape by Harold Pinter and La 
Turista by Sam Shepard. A special preview 
performance will be held February 9 at 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $2.00. The performan- 
ces thereafter will be February 10 at 7:30 
p.m.; February Il, 12, 16 - 19 at 8:30 p.m.; 
February 13, 20 at 6:00 and 9:30 p.m.; 
and February 14, 21 at 5:00 and 8:30 p.m. 








Two of the Hub Theater cast, to appear 
The Rimers of Eldritch, @ new producti 
opening February IS. | 


All seats, $3.95. Landscape is the most | 
recent work by England’s leading play- 
wright, Harold Pinter. In La Turista, Sé| 
Shepard, one of America’s major play- | 





wrights, describes the American scene ij | 
a parable, which locates a young couple 
first in Mexico and then in a U.S. hotel | 


room. 


The Harvard Dramatic Club will perfor | 
The Homecoming by Harold Pinter, dit, 
ted by David Keyser, at the Loeb Dran | 
Center on March 4- 7,10 - 13 at 8:30 p | 
On March 25 - 28, and March 31 - April, 
at 8:30 p.m. the Dramatic Club will pe | 


form Tis Pity She’s a Whore by John F | 
| 











directed by Stuart Vaughan. 


LECTURES 


During the months of February and Me 
the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa’ 
42 Brattle Street, will present a series 07 
lectures, Tuesday evening at 8:15 p.m. 

















2bruary 2 -- An Experience in Creative 
hinking - A miniature workshop con- 
icted by William O. Uraneck, author 
id educational and industrial consul- 
nt. 

»bruary 9 -- Yeah - Yeah Myth of 
2-Creation - An audience participa- 

pn demonstration “play-myth” using 
Wnsory extensions. Bill Perry, co-founder 
id director of the Ecology Street Thea- 
x, will lead an open discussion which 


‘a folk community. Presented 


1 


t 
| William Bestor, anthropologist. 


bruary 23 -- Goldsmithing as an Art 
rm -- A presentation of Henry Shawah 
Cambridge, the first American gold- 


bldsmiths. 


arch 2 -- Underwater Excavation -- 
ki Scoufopoulos, archaeologist, will 


tture on marine archaeology, drawing 





ym her experience at Porto Cheli, 

7 eece and also at Kyrenia, Cyprus, 
j.ere a fourth century B.C. wreck was 
scovered. 





arch 9 -- Pottery Making in Japan -- 

1e special techniques of throwing, 
“wing, and firing Japanese pottery will 
" illustrated in a slide-talk by Louise 
“ort, assistant curator of the Oriental 
‘partment of the Fogg Museum, 

, irvard University. 


irch 16 -- A Preview of the Boston 

*nter for the Arts -- An illustrated 
"esentation of the plans to house the 
tivities of Boston’s performing and 
i 
p 
i 
el 
parch 23 -- An Introduction to Indian 


ual arts in a new Arts Center, by 





adys Kleinman, Assistant to the 


rector. 


usic -- Prakash Dahanuker will accom- 
ny Bindu Parikh of the Agra School 
‘Northern Indian music, to demon- 





‘ate and explain the concepts of mel- 
ly (raga) and improvisation. 

if 

arch 30 -- Why Organic Gardens? -- 


tizens for a Healthy Environment 


Vontinued on page 13) 





BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


240 SIDNEY STREET » CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 + 876-7505 





HIGHEST RATES ALLOWED BY LAW 


ie ely ae 62 


Regular 90-Day Notice 1 to 2 Year 2 to 3 Year 
Accounts Accounts Certificates Certificates 
Min. $1,000 Min. $1,000 


e INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 

e INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
e ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 

e DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


OPEN 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 
4:30 to 7:30 





BANK-BY-MAIL CAM BRI D GEPORI 
POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 


689 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CENTRAL SQUARE 


are CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 
This is our 117th year DIAL 876-2240 








“Managers of Insurance Programs 


THE 
| FRANCIS H. 


@umm CURTIN INSURANCE | 


‘ { AGENCY, INC. 
689 CONCORD AVENUE + CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 


(617) 864-4740 








The only thing we don't write ts fiction 





ffairs (continued from page 11) 
present an evening On organic garden- 
ing. The open discussion will be led 
by Penelope Turton of Stearns Farm 
in Framingham. 
ecture admission charge $1. Limited seat- 


1g; purchase tickets in advance. 


“he Cambridge Public Library’s Dowse 
‘und Lectures at the Rindge Auditorium 
“ill present its last lecture on March 7. 
venneth Armstrong will discuss Cambodia. 
‘rogram time: 4:00 p.m. Admission free. 
‘our lectures will be presented by the 
‘aternational Student Center, Garden 
jtreet, during the month of February. 
\ll lectures will be held at 8:00 p.m. 
\dmission free. 
February 4 -- Mishima and Japanese 
Militarism by Professor Edwin 
Reischauer, professor at Harvard and 
ex-Ambassador to Japan. 


February 7 -- Sino-Soviet Relations by 

Professor William Griffith, professor 

of political science at M.I.T. and of 

Soviet diplomacy at the Fletcher 

School. 

February 18 -- The Limits of Ecumen- 

ism Between Judaism, Christianity, and 
| Islam by Dean Krister Stendahal, dean 





and professor of divinity at Harvard 
Divinity School. 

February 21 -- Antonioni -- Filmaker/ 
An Illustrated Critique by Andrew J. 
Silver, lecturer of theatre arts at Bran- 


deis University. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Cambridge Y.W.C.A., 7 Temple 
Street, presents a wide variety of activi- 
ties for the Winter. 





John Burrell and Susan Carnduff appear 
in Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, a recent 
People’s Theatre production. 


Y.W. Wives holds morning classes Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday from 9:15 to 
11:15 a.m.(nursery facilities available) and 
a luncheon on the first Friday of each 


month from 12:30 to 2:30 p.m. 


The Young Adult program offers evening 
classes throughout the week, including 
such courses as crafts workshop, driver 
training, investments, theatre workshop, 


and a tripper tour program. 


The Health Education department has 
scheduled classes in ballet, folk dancing, 
gymnastics, self-defense, and other areas. 
In the planning stages is a program for the 
handicapped. During the Spring semester, 
the department will offer free swimming 
lessons on Saturday mornings for children 
from the Cambridge housing projects. 


For further information on any of the pro- 
grams, call 491-6050. 


The Winter activities at the Museum of 
Science, Science Park, include two courses 


for the month of March. 


Seeing Stars (Ages 12 and over) — learning 
the use of telescopes, binoculars, and the 
unaided eye to discovering the field of as- 
tronomy. Family participation encouraged. 
Children under 15 must be accompanied 

by an adult. Fee: $25 (includes mater- 
ials). Six two-hour meetings on consecu- 


tive Tuesdays beginning March 9 at 7:30 p.m. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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SELECT FROM A STORE FULL OF FAMOUS BRAND NAMES 
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Affairs (continued from page 13) 


Celestial Navigation (Ages 16 and over) — 
exploring the principles of celestial navi- 
gation for yachtsmen. Use of sextant, de- 
termining line of position, latitude and 
longitude. Reduction of sun, moon, and | 
star sights. H.O. 249 used throughout. 
Prerequisite: Basic Navigation or equiva- 
lent course. Fee: $25. Eight two-hour : 
meetings on consecutive Wednesdays be- 
ginning March 10 at 7:30 p.m. 





All classes limited. Early registration sug- 
gested. For information, call the Planetarit 
office. 


The Washburn Gallery at the Museum of 

Science will close its exhibit, Atomic Art 

a collection by Alyce Simon on February 
21. Her works in plastic are based on con- 
trolled bombardment of plexiglas by a 


particle accelerator. 


Also at the Museum is Myths of the Zodia 
a program which investigates some celes- 
tial facts and fallacies of yesterday and to- 
day. It will run through the month of 
March. 





FOR CHILDREN 


The Creative Music Workshop for Children, 
sponsored by the International Student 


| 
| 
; 


Center, Garden Street, and open to child- | 
ren (male or female) aged 5 years or older, 
is held Tuesday afternoons from 3:00 p.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. The instructor, Gay Cohn, 
emphasizes rhythm, exercise, and singing 
rather than the playing of instruments or 
music itself. Fee: $l/session for members 
and $3/session for non-members. Classes 
will be held till May and can be joined at 
anytime. For further information, call 
864-1600, Tuesday through Friday from 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m. 


The Proposition for Children can be seen _ 
on alternate Sundays at 2:00 p.m. at the 
Proposition’s Inman Square theater, 241 
Hampshire Street. As with the regular 
Proposition, improvisations are based on 
suggestions from the audience, and the 





productions include fairy tale operas, musi 
cals comedies, rock songs, and story thea- 
er. Admission: $1.50. Call 876-0088 

for further information. 





| 





Whercto dine in CAMBRIDGE 


Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of Greece — Cocktails 
— 11:30 A.M. - 11:00 P.M. Daily. 


Barney’s Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus — French American, 44 Church Street, 547-4311 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 


Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food” 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-7131 
99 Luncheon Served 11 AM to 3 PM 





Boston’s biggest 
Bookstore isn’t 
in Boston! 
It’s in 
Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. 


cBép 


HARVARD SQUARE * M17 STUDENT CENTER * HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL * CHILDREN S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 
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There is no doubt about it. When the 
ay arrives that everyone is up to his neck 
in garbage (figuratively speaking, we 
pe), it will be the town/city that has 






€ imaginative ideas on the subject now 
hat will be free of the whole incredible 
oroblem. 

" “Trash doesn’t always have to be a use- 
ess eyesore,” said a local environmenta- 

rf sidetracking when talking about Cam- 
... battle with the solid waste prob- 
em. “In Berlin after the War the Russians 
vouldn’t let anything in -- fuel, food. But 
hey also wouldn’t let anything out either. 
30 the German’s built themselves a moun- 
an with the trash right in the middle of 
he city -- and today it’s a ski slope hun- 
lreds of feet high with a tow on top and 
wu 

_ Ina number of years it is predicted 

hat we too may have mountains of trash, 
ut whether we'll be skiing on them is 





nother matter. Two hundred-twenty 
ons of Cambridge trash daily closed the 
Miibridge dump last month. It is full. 
Jntil recently, perhaps, trash was just 







(Omething that a truck carted away. To- 
lay, we are finding that, improperly dis- 
osed of, it is coming back to us in the 
nost remarkable ways. 

' Talk of re-cycling solid waste -- con- 
erting materials back to their useable, 
riginal, or related state, is of course, mu- 
¢ to an environmentalist’s ear. But 
vhether the day of full re-cycling will 

ver come, is still to be seen. The prac- 









ce in Cambridge until just last month has 
en that of shipping off the garbage to 

ig farmers outside of the city, and the 

to the Cambridge City dump -- a 58 

ere pit, once 90 - 150 feet deep located 
New Street behind the Fresh Pond 





Shopping Center. This pit, now a filled-in 


site covered with soil, and level with or 
higher than the surrounding area, once was 
privately owned and contained high quali- 
ty clay. Eighteen years ago, with the clay 
removed for commercial purposes, the 
city acquired the area to take over for the 
previous dump -- then in West Cambridge 
near Smith Place. Nearby the dump is the 
Cambridge incinerator, built in 1939, but 
for a long while in somewhat disrepair. 
Yet, for years it lightened the load of the 
dump by burning approximately 30 tons 
of refuse a day. 

Cambridge, of course, is not alone in 
finding itself short on solid waste disposal 
areas. The town dump has been almost 


an American institution for decades -- 


ew Ideas on Curbing Pollution 


80% of all wastes from U.S. communities 
has been going into open dumps -- but 
bottomless pits they are not, and additional 
Open areas are fast disappearing. So today, 
as one community after another has found 
that unsatisfactory but historic route 
closed to them, they have looked to other 
methods. One of these is converting refuse 
to sanitary landfill to reclaim community 
land, or when not needed, transport en- 
tirely to other areas. Here, crushed or burn- 
ed waste, reduced in size, is put into a pit 
and covered with soil each day to prevent 
pests and fires. Handled carefully, land- 
filled areas can be made into parks, airports, 
and industrial sites. Handled improperly 
fire, gases, and water pollution can occur. 
Some communities use incinerators; how- 
ever, ones that have anti-pollution devices 
cost millions. Others try composting -- 
breaking down wastes through natural pro- 
cesses, speeded up by introducing certain 
bacteria into the soil. However, only or- 
ganic waste, garbage, paper, wood, and tex- 
tiles are affected, and paper -- a principal 
waste product, is one of the last. 

Still others, in an attempt to off-set 
the high cost of handling refuse, (the 
Cambridge DPW alone spends 330 truck 
hours per week collecting and sorting 
solid waste products) are looking to sal- 
vaging -- find uses (and hence, buyers) for 
waste material. Evidentally, however, as 
saleable items, only paper and glass quali- 
fy, plastics, “tin” cans being discarded for 
impurity or other reasons. But even with 
paper and glass there are a few hitches. 
Massive paper drives have a way of glut- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Pollution (continued on page 17) : 
| 

ting the market and dropping paper prices 
way down. Glass often needs special han- 
dling and shipping. And problems of 
course, lie in motivating the population to 
separate out these items and in collecting : 
them. Yet here in Cambridge, a city that 
packs in a total of 122 tons of newspapers 
a week, and 177,000 pounds of glass, som 
people feel we should investigate the idea: 
It has worked elsewhere. 

Professor David G. Wilson, associate 
professor of engineering at M.I.T. and a 


7. Sees 


® 
—. 


recent appointee to a special Governor’s 






Commission to investigate solid waste pro 


o% 


ne 


lems, says that we in Cambridge have thre 


Ma 


realistic alternatives in solving our solid 


= 
e 


waste disposal problems. First, we could 


nee titegin 
itt 
























build an incinerator costing initially $3 


million and $12 - $18 per ton of trash han- 
dled. Secondly, we could investigate a m 
nicipal truck transfer station ($8-$10/ton 
outlay), or thirdly, we could contract out 
to Reclamation Systems, Inc. the new co 
paction system in East Cambridge. Wilso 
has picked Reclamation Systems as the b 
bet. No word has yet come from the Cit 

Reclamation Systems is not easy to 
find. Located on a three-acre site on Eas 
Street by the B & M tracks and the Priso 
Point Bridge Section, it is a long, low, 
building in a large field of warehouses. 
Construction of the solid waste compac- 
tion and transfer facility took nearly a 
year and a half with strikes putting off a 
late summer 1970 opening date until Jan 
ary 1971. That, Joseph LaBarbera, presi- 
dent and chief executive of the company 
can now put aside optimistically. “Ours 1 
beginning of a new industry, the first of 
its kind in this country,” he predicted 
while sitting in his on-site office, one of 
several reclaimed B & M boxcars outfitte 
elegantly with wall-to-wall carpeting and 
picture window vista of the then still-bei 
completed compaction center. “Japan 
three such plants, and they have worked 
well, but none of them have the volume 
capacity that we have.” 

That capacity is facilities to handle 
2,000 tons of trash daily, way above 
Cambridge requirements -- to be compac 
ted by two huge presses exerting over fo 
million tons of pressure, wired with steel 
bands into bales and trucked, or railed 


Gwendolyn Stewart Brooks 


= 


ff to points elsewhere (“somewhere 
suth of Boston”, says LaBarbera). 
aBarbera keeps a bale in his office to 
,0w would-be skeptics, balancing in his 
and the complete evening’s trash from a 
sstaurant, and pointing out that ‘there’s 
9 odor, no mess,” and he is right. The 
ale is a greyish bundle of nothing recog- 
zable -- paper-like products. And the 
sauty to the system, he explained is that 
ibbish compacted and baled as such, can 
itend the life of a landfill site six to ten 
mes as long as loose-trash dumping. 
Land reclamation, through the use of 
ould-be-waste products, is carried out by 
ying the baled blocks in tight parallel 
»ws in the designated area, and covering 
e rows with soil at the end of each day. 
ais continues until soil density and height 
achieved, then a final heavy covering of 
il is applied. Two years after this final 
vering, Reclamation Systems maintains, 
e landfill area should be suitable for re- 
ational or commercial development. 
' The entire compacting process is amaz- 
aly simple. The Reclamation Systems 
int is hollow inside like an airport han- 
( with a “hole” in the center -- an aston- 
ing drop -- in which stand the 155 ton, 
foot Square, 35 foot high presses. Ref- 
;@ Coming into the plant is first weighed, 
2 moves along on a large steel conveyer 
lt to a chamber where it is pressed, and 
2 moisture run-off is treated. The result 


trash compacted into a high-density block. 
‘ich blocks are then strapped together, auto- 
iatically, creating a four cubic foot bale, 
‘sighing approximately two-and-a-half tons. 
nd these bales are sent off to the sanitary 
/ndfill site. The estimated cost per ton to 
(e customer is $8.00, and the result, said 

| \Barbera, is landfill that is odor-free, 
dent-free, and water pollution-free. 

i! Reclamation Systems cost two-and-a 
— to build, and the entire opera- 





n can be run by 12 people per shift. In 
ent months the facility has been used 
a trial basis by the City of Cambridge, 
lich may, or may not, decide to use it. 
vertheless, the City is now left with the 


\ 


+3 


ie 


) 
/ 


(Continued on page 28) 


lhe City of Cambridge has tested the 
cility in recent months, but no official 
nouncement of a decision to use it was 
ilable at time of printing. 





Clean-Up in Model Cities 


Cambridge Model Cities is trying to do 
something about environmental pollution 
in the area. In February, 1970 the organi- 
zation opened a new department of muni- 


cipal and environmental services; by Decem- 


ber 31, in three massive April, August, and 
November clean-up campaigns, 821 tons of 
refuse -- including abandoned cars, bath- 
tubs, leaves, old stoves, boilers, baby car- 
riages, lumber, grime, and street sweep- 
ings -- had been removed from the Model 
Cities neighborhood. 

Prior to Clean-Up HI, or Ecology Day 
(November 21), flyers were distributed to 
the Model Neighborhood residents. “‘If 
you have trash, any size or shape,” they 
were told, “and you wish to dispose of it, 


please place it neatly in front of your house. 





Photo courtesy Cambridge Model Cities 


Leaves -- don’t burn them -- this creates 
pollution. Instead, rake them into a pile. 
We've surveyed the area for the dirtiest 
catch basins -- so please don’t park on the 
basin covers that day. Leave plenty of 
room for our truck to do the job.” Over 
220 tons of solid waste, alone, were re- 
moved November 21, including 120 tons 
of trash, 30 tons of street sweepings, 16 
tons of cars, and 55 tons of refuse from 
curbside catchbasins -- some of which had 
not been cleaned in 13 years. The program, 
co-directed by Donald Zollo, Director of 
Municipal and Environmental Services; 
and Gordon Gottsche, Chief Rehabilita- 
tion Officer of the C.R.A.; with assistants 
Larry Fraser and Wes Taylor, involved, in 
all, Model Cities funds, professional clean- 
ing services, and the cooperation and the 
helping hands of Neighborhood residents. 

According to Zollo, Clean-Up, Paint-Up, 
and Fix-Up is the goal for Model Cities, an 
area in East Cambridge bounded primarily 
by the railroad tracks, Main Street, Pros- 
pect Street, and the Somerville line. Model 
Cities, this past year, held a paint lottery -- 
free paint going to any qualified contestant. 
They conducted Operation Trash Is Our 
Bag -- distributing over 300,000 trash bags 
to the neighborhood to eliminate refuse 
spillage, allow for easier handling, and re- 
duce noise pollution from traditional trash 
cans; and worked with local residents who 
incorporated themselves and planted ninety 
trees last fall in the area. And this is just a 
Start. 

“To the best of our knowledge, the mu- 
nicipal and environmental services program 
is the first organized attempt at improving 
the present environment in the model neigh- 
borhood,” said Helen Meehan, Chairlady 
of the Municipal and Environmental Ser- 
vices Committee. “And we intend to keep 
going at it.” 
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Brattle Street in Cambridge at 2:30 0 
The GROWING World a recent afternoon. A workman appears 
from under a tarpaulin at 44 Brattle Stre 
® and heads towards a cement mixing truc 
Of C ambridge parked by the curb. It is raining, and th 
are mud, planks, and canvas everywhere 
In a matter of months, we learn, all that 
A h ~ { { construction activity going on around D 
re | ec S sign Research is going to be completed. 
And there on adjacent sites will be two 
new buildings housing, together with 


neighboring firms, probably the highest 
concentration of architectural talent in 
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city block in the world. 

If the Story and Brattle Street inter- 
ition is to be a center for architectural 
ins, it is an enviable, but not exclusive 
iiress in a city abounding with archi- 

ts and innovative designers. Architec- 
al offices, in fact, line Massachusetts 
enue from Harvard to Putnam to Cen- 
Squares -- frequently modern, colorful 
ices, on the upper floors of old houses 
enovated buildings, decorated with 

se large architectural photos of com- 
Ited work. Characteristically, too, the 
qs are post-War young -- loaded with 
§nt from Harvard and M.I.T. and kept 
ative by a 25-year building Renaissance 
a the Cambridge and greater Boston 


ces in Cambridge, there are at least 87 
ihe phone listings, and the names read 

a directory of Who’s Who in Archi- 
Biure: The Architects Collaborative, 

it, Jackson and Associates, Hugh Stub- 

is & Associates, Benjamin Thompson 
Associates, Earl R. Flansburgh & Asso- 


















4 ure, as architect Earl Flansburgh has 
icribed them, similar only in their ap- 
ach to architecture, is today increas- 
ly comprised of architectural talent 


| 


ch comes to Cambridge from all over 


country and world. 

The growth of these houses, and the 
ole modern architectural movement in 
area, in general, is, of course, a post- 
brid War II phenomenon. Between the 


ft unlike many other cities of the time. 

e building that was done was largely 
MVivalistic” in nature until about 1939 - 
® and the appearance of the B&B Chemi- 
} building on Memorial Drive, and the 
gimni Swimming Pool at M.I.T. which 
falded the way for the modern move- 
‘nt in architecture that was to be led by 
rvard and M.I.T. 


Boston Food Market, South Bay Area, 
¥ston (Symmes, Maini & McKee; Henschien, 
erds & Crombis -- architects and engineers ). 


As the forces behind the modern move- 
ment, and today, in large part, the magnet 
for drawing new architectural talent to the 
city, the two universities go largely unchal- 
lenged. Their great prestige, however, is 
due considerably to the traditions and 
reputation of their design school leaders. 
Outstanding among them were Pietro Bel- 
luschi, Dean of the School of Architecture 
at M.I.T. and Walter Gropius, Chairman 
of the Department of Architecture at Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Design. Bellus- 
chi, considered America’s leading archi- 
tectural jurist, left M.I.T. after 1S years in 
1965 and has served as design consultant 
for The Boston Company and Keystone 
Buildings (Belluschi and Emery Roth & 
Sons, 1970) both in downtown Boston. 

Gropius came to Harvard in 1937 and 
brought with him years of brilliance and 
experience as an architect and teacher at 
the Bauhaus, the German design school 
which he founded at Dessau in 1918. The 
outstanding educator who died in 1969 at 
the age of 86, was a leader during Germany’s 


artistic upheaval during the Weimar Re- 
public, but left Germany in the 30’s, re- 


pudiated by the Nazis who considered his 
work “‘non-German” -- out of step with 
the pastoral style or the over-powering 
fascists stage sets exhaulted at the time. 
Yet the philosophy of architecture he 
held -- the emphasis on collaborative team- 
work as opposed to splendid isolation -- 
and his years as a teacher at Bauhaus made 
him a driving force in the training of Ameri- 
can architects. When he retired from Har- 
vard in 1952, the design school under his 
leadership, (and with outstanding instruc- 
tors such as architect Marcel Breuer), had 
produced more architects, planners, and 
architectural educators than any other 
professional school of the same period. 
For many years, as a result of the over- 
whelming influence of the two universi- 
ties, there was a strong inbreeding of talent 
in Cambridge architectural firms almost 
to the exclusion of any other sources. 
(Continued on page 22) 
A view from historic Farwell Place, bordering 
the now-under-construction Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education Monroe C. Gutman 
Library Research Center on the East (Benja- 
min Thompson & Associates, architects). 
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“I was at The Architects Collaborative 
in the mid-1960’s, one of the few archi- 
tects not from Harvard, M.I.T., Yale, or 
said Willoughby Marshall 


(from Notre Dame) who started his own 


Princeton,” 


one-man firm in 1964 above the Harvard 
Square Theater, and the other day observed 
the Cambridge skyline from his modern 
ninth floor offices in the new Central Plaza 
Building. Marshall traced the changes in 
the Cambridge architectural scene which 
now he says includes not only the Ivy 
League alumni, but people from all over 
the world. 
in our firm from India, the Phillipines, 


“We’ve had graduate students 


Texas, St. Louis; they came to Cambridge 
to study because Gropius and the schools 
got the wheels in motion; this is the place 
to be.” 

They came, too, because there’s work 
to be done. In Cambridge alone in the 
post-war period, particularly at the Uni- 
versity level, the times brought increased 
building, and “contemporary architects” 
worked a revitalization of the local scene. 
Alvar Aalto’s serpentine Baker House at 
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M.I.T. in 1947 and Gropius’s Graduate Cen- 
ter at Harvard in 1949 are early examples 
of a prodigious list of new works which is 
still growing: M.I.T. Chapel and Kresge 
Auditorium, M.I.T., Eero Saarinen, 1955; 
Loeb Drama Center, Harvard, Hugh Stub- 
bins & Associates, 1960; Harvard Holyoke 
Center, Sert, Jackson and Gourley, 1961; 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, Har- 
vard, Le Corbusier with Sert, Jackson and 
Gourley, 1962; World Religion Center (Har- 
vard), Sert, Jackson & Gourley, 1963; 
Julius Adams Stratton Building (student 
union) M.I.T., Eduardo Catalano with 


Brannen & Shimamoto, 1963 -- and so forth. 


Boston, too, by 1960 was similarly long 
past due for a building boom, having fal- 
len from its peak of prosperity in the 19th 
century and lacking the modern facilities 
In 1960 
John Collins became mayor, and together 


to attract and house new business. 


with Boston Redevelopment Authority 
Director Edward Logue, set about to use 
urban renewal to revitalize the city. In 
four years nearly one-third of Boston was 
experiencing the effects. 


In 1964 the State Street Bank building -- 
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the first major new building in Boston’s 
financial district -- was completed with 
F. A. Stahl Associates (then operating ou 
of their Cambridge office) and Hugh Stut 
bins Associates as architects. In 1964 Stw 
bins, too, was named chairman of the De: 
sign Advisory Committee of the BRA. In 
1965 TAC designed the Washington Park 
YMCA in Roxbury. In the mid - 60’s as 
well, a five-man Design Advisory Commis 
sion was called in as consultants to Ed Le 
and included Stubbins, Jose Luis Sert of 
Cambridge’s Sert, Jackson & Associates, 
In 1969 the award- 
winning New England Aquarium, designe 


and Pietro Belluschi. 


by Cambridge Seven Associates, was com 
pleted -- the first building in Boston’s wat 
front renewal program. 

“Much of the earlier “New Boston’ wa 
also conceived in California, New York, 
and other centers,” said Huson Jackson, 
former professor architecture at Harvard, 
and a partner of Sert, Jackson & Associ- 
ates, Inc. “Today, however, developers 


The Undergraduate Science Center, (Sert, 
Jackson and Associates, Inc., architects) 
up-coming for Harvard. + 


ve begun to recognize and call on the 
lent available to them in the locality.” 





Jose Luis Sert, who was Dean of Har- 
ird’s Graduate School of Design from 


53-1969, together with Jackson and 

thers of the firm, joined as well in the 

60’s building boom -- most prominently 
ong the Charles River shore with the 

‘sign of three major buildings for Boston 
niversity: The Law and Education Tower, 
e Mugar Library, and the George Sherman 
niversity Union on the Boston side, and 
arvard’s Peabody Terrace married stu- 

nt housing on the Cambridge shore. 


uch of the firm’s past work has been in 





























educational and cultural fields. 

“There has been great growth in recent 
years in private educational institutions,” 
explained Jackson. “In the future it is 
likely to lie more in public education, in 
housing, and in general community plan- 
ning and development.” 

Sert, Jackson & Associates, which will 
move into new offices at 44 Brattle Street 
in late March, in a building designed by the 
firm, has just completed a project for an 
entire new town on an island outside the 
harbor of Marseille, in France. In Boston 
they are designing the new South Station 


complex to include a 5,000 car garage, a 


<—_ 
Westgate IT, the 24 - story tower to be lo- 


cated near Memorial Drive and Audrey 


© Street has been designed to house more 


than 400 MLI.T. graduate students in two, 
three, and four - student apartments. 
(Hugh Stubbins and Associates, architects). 


A model of the Kent School, Charlestown, 
(Earl R. Flansburgh and Associates, Inc., 
architects) planned for a steeply sloping 


y 


2.7 acre site in the historic section of Boston. 


bus and railroad terminal, subway and bus 
connections, a trademart, hotel, and office 
building, all to be connected with the down- 
town center by moving sidewalks. “‘The 
future may bring a change in focus,” said 
Jackson, “but the building of urban cen- 
ters will surely continue to develop. 

Today, the building does continue on 
both sides of the Charles, and Cambridge 
continues to attract top talent. The big 
and small in architectural houses in Cam- 
bridge reaches from The Architects Col- 
laborative with a staff of over 250 anda 
branch abroad, to a smaller scale operation 
such as that of Willoughby Marshall. 

An outstanding characteristic of TAC, 
founded in 1946 by Gropius and eight 
young architects and located since 1966 
at 46 Brattle Street in headquarters de- 
signed by the firm, is the weekly director’s 
meeting at which, in the spirit of collabo- 
rative teamwork, current projects are turned 
over to the entire design group for consi- 
deration and criticism. Notable among 
TAC’s many projects has been the Uni- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Profile 


Putting the Bloom’ on 


Rogers Street in East Cambridge is a 
rather interesting example of the paradox 
on the Cambridge scene. The section it 
lies in winds close to the Charles north 
of Kendall Square -- an industrial setting, 
predominantly one-story buildings, even 
a small cobblestone or dirt road or two. 
And there in the middle of it all is this 
Rogers Street -- blooming -- shiny brick- 
front buildings with white roof trim, 
an L-shaped complex with a flower (now 
evergreen) garden, trees, huge planters 
and a teal blue, seven foot sculpture of 
arrows pointing in every conceivable 
direction guarding the entrance. And 
all up and down the block and around 
the corner to Third Street the brightness 
continues -- and is still extending. Urban 
renewal, in just three years, has been 
seeping into the area, and the force be- 
hind it is the individual who helps manage 
a lion’s share of it all -- Richard B. Newman 
of William Crane Properties. 

Newman is bright, thirtyish, with the 
probing no-nonsense approach when 
talking reminiscent of a lawyer -- which 
he is. A graduate of Harvard and Harvard 
Law School, he came to the firm of 
Newman, King, and Romero in 1966 
to “practice law and run companies for 
dead people” -- which, in turn, has 
brought him in touch with the William 
Crane Properties, some 55 one-story 
industrial units -- “aspirin tablet’’- like 
structures located primarily north and 
south of Kendall Square. 

William Crane, according to Newman 
was an Englishman who built “the proto- 
type industrial building” in Cambridge 
early in the twentieth century -- a shell 
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with an office door, boiler room, and 
squared-off space highly adaptable for a 
multitude of industrial uses. For many 
years Crane got a remarkable return on the 
properties, but industrial drabness had set 
into the area. In 196l refurbishing of the 
structures began but “without a system”; 
then in 1967 Newman transformed an 
“aspirin tablet” into a computer center, and 
the pattern for redevelopment was found. 


Today, the generally square grey build- 
ings are gradually getting a face-lift, as is 
the general environment -- sidewalks 
cleared when it snows, plants trimmed 
constantly in the summer and some 
$12,000 in trees planted last year (and 
then repeatedly replanted by workmen 
who have become as much part of the 
neighborhood scene as the mailman). 
Newman tries harder, fighting the battle 
to change the image of the immediate 
area from that of warehouse locale to 
office center. “In Barbados there is a 
saying: ‘the best manure is the master’s 
eye.’ Real estate is like a garden,” he 
maintains; “it can run down at an unbe- 


Rogers Street 


—— 





lievable rate unless you’re on top of it 


constantly. And, in this business, aesthe- 


tics are important.” 
On top of it he is. Asked whom he ~ 


rents to, Newman unfurls the “official” 
map of the territory -- the yellow Magic 
Marker proving his point that his custo- 
dial empire “big as Rockefeller Center” i 
indeed -- big. “This firm over here manu 
factures paper collars; sure you've heard 
of paper collars. Over here, this man is 
in the research and development field...” 
and he runs down a long list of inhabitar 
that figure roughly 50% industrial and 
50% research and development. 
Characteristically, many of the busi- 
nesses are either just starting out and/or 
are in a University-connected field. The: 
industrial units are shaped to their needs: 
If a company needs a computer center, 
Newman develops a computer center. 


| 
Then if it subsequently moves out, 





or folds, Newman is stuck with a compu: 
ter center. Yet, his criterion for whom t 
take a chance on seems sometimes tied 
more to his legal intuition than balance 


sheet scrutiny. “One guy wouldn’t tell 








|}anything more than the name of his 


jyer and accountant,” he admits. With 
Properties’ interests at stake, however, 












man has an all-American feel for root- 
| for “‘the little guy” -- or when that 

is, trying desperately (if not always suc- 
fully) to help by furnishing business 
As to keep his businesses in business. 
Newman has no patience for what he 
*rs to as “‘amateurism” in the real es- 

» field. “Some people shouldn’t be in 
‘rge of a bobcat in a zoo, much less 


9° 


»ple who are renting property.” Repu- 
on, he feels, is all-important. ““You 
y good equipment in the first place, 
| it doesn’t break down. You pay your 
s, and when the plumbing does go hay- 
e somewhere, the plumber puts you on 
| top of his list and comes. Our proper- 
$ a major factor in the economy of 
ndall Square. Without this renovation, 
immediate area would have long been 
edy for urban renewal, but it has fine 
sibilities for development. Ths idea is, 
get to know your area and keep it 


Ithy. And this works, business-wise; 
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When diners are pleased with 
your food and service, we’re 
pleased, too. Because Casson 
furnishes everything for the 
smooth preparation and service of 
food, as well as the setting. De- 
sign, engineering, installation and 
interior planning. And 500 inter- 
nationally known product lines, in- 
cluding handsome Syracuse 
China and International Silver. 

We equip schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, churches, 
restaurants, lounges, commercial 
and industrial dining areas. Call 
us if your plans call for food serv- 
ice of any sort. We will plan, install 
and supply everything . . . includ- 


ing the kitchen sink! 
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versity of Bagdad -- master plan and de- 
sign of a complete university; the U.S. 
Embassy, Athens; and here in Boston, a 
long-range master plan for Tufts-New 
England Medical Center, Boston; the re- 
cently completed Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center; and the $25,000,000 
National Shawmut Bank headquarters, 
Boston (1973 completion). And most 
notable, too, for the firm, recipient in 1964 
of the profession’s highest citation, The 
American Institute of Architects Firm 
Award, is its proclivity for turning out a 
contingent of talented “alumns’”’. 

One of these is Benjamin Thompson, a 
founding partner, who established his own 
architectural and planning firm, Benjamin 
Thompson and Associates at | Story Street 
in 1966 and now directs a staff of 50. 
Thompson, Chairman of the Department 
of Architecture of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design from 1963 - 1967, was 
also the founding force behind Design Re- 
search (the contemporary furnishing & 
clothing center today on Brattle Street). 
This occurred while he was at TAC in the 
post-war period when the firm was doing 
many private residences, plus interiors 
that needed modern accessories and furn- 
ishings to complete the total living envi- 
ronment. Today his own firm provides 
such interior design services plus much 
more from a staff that includes an econom- 
ic planner, a Ph.D in education to work 
with school clients, a land planner, engi- 
neers, and 30 design personnel. BTA work 
in Cambridge alone includes the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education -- Monroe 
C. Gutman Library (completion 1972); 
Harvard Law School facilities (1970); and 
Design Research (1969), winner of the 
1970 Harleston Parker Award of the Boston 
Society of Architects. 

For Marshall, in the shadow of TAC and 
even Thompson, the prospect of being 
“small” in Cambridge has evidentally pre- 
sented no problems in a profession abound- 
ing with small firms. His five-man team 
handles buildings, interiors, and site work -- 
all with the premise that one firm tackling 
all three areas, produces a coordinated 
product. Prized among their projects of 
recent years has been a church at Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, constructed all in 
materials native to the island -- and geared © 


to the client budget of less than $90,00 
For their design Marshall received the 
American Institute of Architects Guild 
Religious Architecture award. 

“Cambridge is a natural location for 
small firm,” said Earl Flansburgh, head 
Earl R. Flansburgh & Associates, Inc. ai 
119 Mt. Auburn Street, still another TA( 
“alumnus” who started his own operati 
in 1962 and today directs a staff of 45. 
“It’s the area. The clientele is sophistic 
and wants innovative work. They don’t 
care how big you are; they want new id 
With the inspiration of M.I.T., Harvard, 
and the Boston Architectural Center, 
there’s a great deal of professional chall 
If there were such a thing as a Charles 
River School of Architecture, it would | 
just that -- typified by an innovative ap- 
proach, accomodating program require- 
ments ee 

Flansburgh, who plans to move into 
new building designed by erfta at 14 St 
Street next fall, heads a firm of speciali 
in educational building which is playing 
special part during the re-awakening of 
Boston to its school housing needs. At 
present, with half of the city’s school 
buildings 100 years old, the city has init 
ated the largest school building program 
its history. Accordingly, Environment 
Systems International (a corporation oj 
ed jointly by Earl R. Flansburgh & Ass¢ 
ates, Inc. and Robbie, Vaughan, William 
and Jacques of Toronto and Albany) to 
gether with the City’s Public Facilities I 
partment has been involved in developit 
the BOSTCO Program to develop pre-fa 
ricated subsystems for the rapid, econo! 
cal erection of school buildings. The ne 
Grover Cleveland Middle School additio 
in Dorchester is one of two schools de- 
signed by E.S.I. 

Occupying a unique position among 
Cambridge architects is Symmes, Maini 
McKee, a 30-man office of architects an 
engineers located at Massachusetts Aver 
and Trowbridge Street, in the fast-expai 
ing professional office area around Putr 
Circle. John McKee, the architectural f 
ner, describes the firm as an integrated 
partnership of architects and engineers - 
organized to obtain maximum control ¢ 
the increasingly important structural m: 
chanical, and electrical components of | 
building. “In a sense we grew up with 






































nte 128,” he said, “designing a series of 
listrial and commercial buildings from 
jucester on the north to Braintree on 
south.” Perhaps best known of their 
tinuing work there is Burlington Mall, 
largest enclosed mall shopping center 
ew England. In recent years the firm 
expanded its range of building types, 
cially in the areas of community, edu- 
onal, and banking projects. Examples 
aeir work in Cambridge include The 
ation Army Community Center in 

tral Square, the County Bank Branch, 
a plant for Federal Distillers, both in 
amere Square. 

n discussing the current construction 
ie, Bill Maini, the structural and busi- 

| partner, noted the sharp increase in 
nt wage settlements for construction 
kers. “Today’s construction operation 
got to be improved upon.” Last year 
i was part of a three-week European 
nical seminar tour covering the latest 
-lopments in “systems buildings tech- 
es”, sponsored by the American Con- 
2 Institute. After seeing industrialized 
Hing systems applied to the construc- 
of 30-story apartment houses, com- 
ial, industrial, and educational build- 
he is enthusiastic about the potential 
aese methods of construction in this 
atry. 

The high cost of building is one of the 
est problems in the industry today,” 
architect Hugh Stubbins, Jr., former 
rman of Harvard’s Department of Ar- 


cture and recipient with his firm -- 
Stubbins Associates -- of the 1967 
rican Institute of Architects Firm 





ird. “And as a result we are beginning 
se such systems building techniques. 
good architecture remains, as always, 
ative, functional solution to a problem; 
this is true whether we are consider- 
single building, a group of buildings 
ition of a city, or a whole new town.” 
ccording to Stubbins, fashion in archi- 
Bire has, in recent times, favored a 

of fragmention of buildings -- making 
fi. unduly complicated in form rather 
Bsimple. Many of these complications, 
might not even be recognized by the 

al public. At one point, too, he noted, 
was a trend for all glass buildings. 

enly architects felt they had gone as 

1s they could go with all glass walls, so 


they swung over to a heavier and more tex- 
tured expression, such as the precaste con- 
crete used for the State Street Bank build- 
ing. And now the pendulum is swinging 
back, and they are returning again to light- 
er walls of protective glass. “Fashion in 
architecture is a very quixotic thing.” 


“Which of my projects has been most 
‘successful’? The next one, of course,” 
said Stubbins, immediate past president 
of the Boston Society of Architects and 
an assistant to Gropius at Harvard in the 
40’s. “But Congress Hall in West Berlin 
has been a success, we feel, because it has 
come to symbolize the city, and that’s 
what it was intended to do. Maybe it was 
a stroke of luck, but it is a successful build- 
ing. The Loeb Drama Center, the Labora- 
tory Theater at Mount Holyoke College, 
and the Countway Library of Medicine at 
the Harvard Medical School are successful 


buildings -- people write to us, tell us they 
enjoy working in them: They serve their 


function; they’re successful.” 


Hugh Stubbins and Associates occu- 
pies the sixth and part of the fifth floor of 
1033 Massachusetts Avenue, a building de- 
signed by the firm, situated halfway be - 
tween Harvard and Central Square. Tradi- 
tionally the architectural houses have clus- 
tered near Harvard Square allowing facul- 
ty members with private architectural prac- 
tices to be within running distance of both 
jobs. At one time too, when Cambridge 
reportedly offered only two blueprint 
houses -- and they both were in Harvard 
Square -- the architect, dependent on his 
blueprints, had no choice but to stay close 
at hand. 


“Of course all these architectural 
houses could just as well be located in 
downtown Boston, but here people are 
close to the Universities for business, 
to teach or take classes,” said a spokes- 
man for Benjamin Thompson. “Some 
people might feel that Cambridge is out 
of the way, but you don’t have to be on 
the corner of 42nd Street and Times 
Square to do business. People find their 
way here. Architects, naturally being so 
involved with environment, want to be in 
a place that has atmosphere. And here in 
the Square, with all its problems there still 
is a spirit. It’s like a small town. I think 


most people feel that way.” 
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Pollution (continued from page 19) 


dump, emerging from its old image as “the 
dump” to “the largest open area for 
development and tax purposes in the City.” 
With funding from the 1970 Resource 
Recovery Act, the City now has the oppor- 
tunity to determine just what those 


purposes might be. 
As fresh water bodies go, the lower 


Charles Basin has what’s known as a Class C 
rating. That label, attached by the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Water Pollution Con- 
trol, means that it is “suitable for recre- 
ational boating; as a habitat for wildlife and 
common food and game fishes indigenous 
to the region; for certain industrial cool- 
ing and process uses; and under some condi- 
tions acceptable for public water supply 
with appropriate treatment. It is also suit- 
able for irrigation of crops used tor con- 
sumption after cooking and has good aes- 
thetic value.”’ This is the official rating. 
The unofficial rating, by the public and 
some who have studied it, is not always as 
positive. “The Charles River?” said an 
engineer who spent the past two years 
taking water samples from the Watertown 
Dam to the mouth. “How would I de- 
scribe it? I'd say it’s more or less a septic 
tank.” 

The Class “C” category -- or worse -- 
was not always the case, of course. The 
Charles, 80 miles long from Hopkinton 
down to Boston Harbor, once had such 
limited population on its banks that bor- 
dering towns were able to discharge their 
raw sewage into the river and have it washed 
out to sea each day with the tide. This 
practice was recognized as a mistake, if un- 
avoidable, from the start -- and was halted 
many years ago. But today, with approxi- 
mately 870,000 people living in adjacent 
areas, the sewage problem is haunting us 
moreso than anything else. Twenty years 
ago the last Cambridge beach at Magazine 
Street was closed. “The first villain that 
cames to mind when you think of water 
pollution is industry,”said a local envi- 
ronmental consultant, “yet industry has 
played an insignificant role in the problems 
that we have today.” 

The lower Charles, it seems, has been 
the victim of circumstance. In about the 
early 1890’s when pollution first cropped 


up, the forerunner of today’s MDC Sew 
age Division built what’s known as “cor 
bined” sewers wherein storm water run: 
off and sanitary sewage are transported 
the same system. Unfortunately, heavy 
rains, then as now, would over-tax the 

facility, creating the need for “‘emergen 
cy exits” or overflow sewers that would 
discharge into the Charles. This overflo 
consists of rainwater and the run-off fre 
city streets, diluted sewage, plus an add. 
tional load of sewage that has settled to 
the bottom of the pipes during dry spel 





and is carried along with the torrent. I} 


is these combined sewers that contribu’ 
most to the pollution of the Charles Ri 
and the Alewife Brook. While entirely 
separate sanitary sewers would probabl 
be the answer, due to forbidding const; 
tion costs, they have not yet materializ| 

Under normal fresh water condition 
sewage can be completely dissipated th| 
the action of oxygen-breathing bacteri 








In the early 20th century, an attempt \/ 













made to turn the Charles into a fresh 4 
lake. To accomplish this, engineers bu! 
the Charles River Dam (located on Eve 
Street in Boston) and in doing so, a gre 
deal of salt water was trapped in the lo. 
Charles River basin -- and a whole chai 
of events occured. Salt water, heavier 
than fresh, settled to the bottom, trap} 
the heavier-than-water waste from the 
off sewers, producing putrefaction -- a1 
this process, together with a decrease i 
the vertical circulation of oxygen, has 
severely affected water life. Today thi 
condition is further aggravated each ti 
a storm, predicted for Boston, by- 
passes the area. To prevent flooding ir 
upper Charles, engineers controlling th 


arles River Dam lower the Basin. Should i? Seer ae aie PT 
2 storm by-pass the city, salt water 
ym Boston Harbor must be introduced 


o the Basin, or Cambridge Electric Com- 






ay, dependent on the Charles in its pro- 






















Eating Out? Why not the — 


ction of electricity, would be without 
ter -- and Cambridge without light. 





Ninety-five per cent of the Charles 
ver water volume is in the eight-mile i AD IN Ni 
a between the Watertown Dam and 


} ston Harbor -- and 80 cent of that ; 
ee at the Hotel Continental 
tween the B.U. Bridge and the Charles 


ver Dam. This latter area is the region 
Traditionally English in atmosphere 
and service with a full a la carte menu 
‘ors: the amount of oxygen in the water, from 10 a.m. to 9:45 p.m. Complete 


highest pollution based on three indi- 





. : luncheon and dinner specials — fa- 
t of - thing life, and 
heal i ela eu 7 mous for steak and lobster. Reserva- 
} presence of coliform bacteria (not dan- tions if you wish, 547-6100. Free park- 
‘ous in themselves, but a sign of the ing in our own garage while dining. 
hsence of pathogenic bacteria which can Air Conditioned. 





ise gastro-intestinal havoc in humans 
danimals). Another indication of pollu- 29 Garden St., Cambridge 


nis the presence of such creatures as 


dgeworms which exist in polluted waters 
| ause their oxygen-breathing predators 


——a 


jnot. Sludgeworms have been found in 
ge quantities in the area of the B.U. 
idge. Under the Longfellow Bridge the 
hiditions are too toxic even for them. 








| Estimates on costs to clean up the 

i arles vary enormously, some going as 
th as several billions of dollars. Still a 
amber of proposals have been forwarded 
) recovering the Charles, and one of the 
(pst interesting by J. Douglas Smith, 
sident of Process Research, Inc., a @) 

»mbridge consulting firm specializing in F. S. PAYNE C s ELEVATORS 
ter pollution control. 

, Smith maintains that the Charles River 


. ~ MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
sald be changed into a pool, “where you 75 Richdale Ave., Cambridge 02140 876-3840 


jild stand on the Longfellow Bridge and ELEVATOR DIVISION 

j Send hie for 3% - 5 million 275 Congress St., Boston 02210 542-2500 
Allars or the cost of three MDC skating 
/ks. His program includes four steps: 


|. Dredging the river bottom at the 


ngfellow Bridge to dig a channel through SHIPPING CALL a (@) ei 


Aatural 10-foot barrier; ROOM 


_ 2. Re-positioning the sluice gates on SUPPLIES? [=| RST 


‘ih Charles River Dam to get the bottom 
, IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON: 


Jthe river moving again; 


¢ Wrapping paper, tissue, packaging films. 
¢ Cushioning and protective materials. 
ility that would remove the turbidity, + Corrugated, chipboard, and wood boxes. 
¢ Tape, twine, staplers, adhesives. 


_ 3. Maintaining an upstream treatment 


osphorus, bacteria, solids, and algae 


it an aes 

i flow into the basin from the upper HORN PACKAGING & 
i PAPER CO., INC. 
| 31 SMITH PLACE, CAMBRIDGE 
(Continued on page 32) 868-7 160 
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Cantabriqia 


At a time when many are taking a long 
look at Harvard Square ( i.e., reviewing 
the proposed Harvard Square Improveme; 
Plan) Cantabrigia turns back to 1956 and 
Cambridge O.H.I. Project No. 1, the City 
of Cambridge Information Booth. 
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JOHN H. DYER HARVEY C. ABBOTT DOUGLAS E. POOLE 
99 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
864-4850 


CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


i CARR FASTENER i 


Ky AMES STREET PLANT 


In Cambridge, United-Carr |!ncorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 
Carr. 
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Accentuating The Positive 


Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice President 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


Have you ever noticed how your own 
attitude improves when you are around 
someone who has a positive approach to 
life -- is frankly enthusiastic? The feeling 
is contagious -- and it isa good one. A 
salesman who is enthused about his prod- 
uct communicates this in his sales presen- 
tation to his customer. He communicates -- 
and he transfers the feeling, perhaps even 
changing a few attitudes along the way. 

The same situation holds true in the 
community. If people are excited about 
growth and the progress of problem solv- 
ing, they can get others to join with them 


Pollution (continued from page 28) 


4. Operating a sewer-management pro- 
gram to periodically flush out sediment 
that remains in sewers and overflows dur- 
ing storm periods. 


Process Research, which has been con- 
ducting river tests for the past two years, 
maintains that despite reports to the con- 
trary, pollution in the Charles is indeed 
worsening. In the summer of 1969, the 
firm established 16 sampling stations down- 
stream of the Watertown Dam and found 
that the lower Basin is really two distinct 
bodies of water -- the surface which is 
warm, oxygenated, clogged with algae, and 
flowing, and the sub-surface below ten 
feet which is cold, salty, and sluggish. 

From studies taken, Smith found that there 
was absolutely no oxygen below a level of 
10 feet. Last summer, when the same study 
was repeated, he found that there was zero 
oxygen below 7% feet. 


To get the bottom strata of water mov- 


ing, Smith maintains that first a channel 
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must be dredged through the ridge-like 
formation beneath the Longfellow Bridge 


to provide an escape for the deep water 
and sediment. This strata, in effect, could 
be forced to flow if the sluice gates on the 
Charles River Dam wall were to be re- 
positioned so that the dam would open 
from the “bottom’’, rather than the top, 
as now. Sub-surface water would there- 
fore flow out into Boston Harbor (here 
creating a problem of pollution transfer- 
ence, unless the polluted waters were 
first aerated). While being cleaned, the 
sewer flushing system and the upstream 
filtering facility (an instream tray settling 
device from which sediment would be re- 
moved by a traveling pump) would work 
to keep it that way. Last year Smith op- 
erated a pilot project of such a water 
treatment facility located at the Brown 
and Nichols School in Cambridge. He and 
his staff were successful in making high- 
quality water from that found in the 
Charles. “John Sears even has a sample in 
his office,” he said. 

Some people feel that the Charles is 


in the process of improving that commun 
A key role of the Chamber is to “‘acce 
tuate the positive” -- and keep pushing fo 
progress. We are not so naive as to dimin 
ish the problems that exist in Cambridge 
but we are enthusiastic enough to believe 
that Cambridge can solve these problems 
with the relative abundance of resource 
and talent which is locally available. 
While we are trying to transfer our at 
titude to you, we invite you to transfer 
your concerns or “gripes” to us. Then 
come join us in finding out just what kinj 
of solutions can be reached. 

















acceptably clean, considering its urban 
surroundings and that the South Relief | 
Sewer, which went into operation in 19¢ | 
is definitely helping the situation. Pro- | 


posed is a second dam to be constructe 


at Warren Avenue, approximately a half 
mile from the present Charles River Da i 
to eliminate the need to drain the lowet| 
basin in the threat of a storm, or introdi 
salt water should it by-pass. Under co 1 
struction now is the North Charles Relit 
Sewer to serve Cambridge and portions | 
Watertown and Belmont which will pro | 
vide additional capacity to existing lines} 
To open in upcoming months too, is thi| 
storm water detention and chlorination} 
station near the BU Bridge on the Ca | 
bridge side which will detain and treat | 
storm water before discharging it into #)| 
Charles. This station is anticipated to | 
activated approximately 22 times a yea : 
If the system succeeds, the Charles will 
get its usual dumping of storm sewage — 
Only when a storm comes up to overtax| 
the facility -- estimated only once every 


five years. 
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Photo: Gwendolyn Stewart Brooks 


‘pletion this November: 955 Massachusetts Avenue O) Third and fourth floors are available for lease DO Retail space available on the 
kt floor O Parking on two levels American Science & Engineering will be the principal tenant QO AS& E will provide management 
[ } ° . . 2 KT/ . ; | 

Mtenant services Broker participation invited \4 Call American Science & Engineering at 868-1600, Ext. 202 or 213. 





Electricity is 
for people 


People like yourself 
And us. 












Electricity provides an indispensable element 
in our lives. We all know what life would be like 
without it. 


Yet, no matter what it’s done for us in 

the past, or what it promises to do in the 
future, it will be a dim world indeed, if 

our environment is not preserved, 
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eas hi Electric Week this year with re- 
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LAS B mon goal: not only to find 
eg AH ee better uses for our product, but 
NSE, also better ways to pro; 

= = duce it. This, combined 

with improved technology 

Sameer <T, of all industries leaves 

a promise for the future 


of not only a better world 
but a cleaner one as well 
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==) CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
i 675 Massachusetts Avenue, Central Square 

y 777 Cambridge Street, East Cambridge 

AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY COMPANY 
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Complete Exterior Protection 





We realize that Mother Nature’s tailor-made 
protection for the turtle is a hard act to follow... and 
we don’t try. 

Allstate Waterproofing Corporation offers com- 
plete exterior protection for industry. With one of the 
most modern shops in New England contracting for 
roofing, sheet metal work, masonry and concrete 
restoration, pointing, caulking, and sandblasting. A 
complete weatherproofing service. 

We're backed by three generations and seventy- 
five years of experience offering services to a wide 
range of clientele...from small businesses to schools, 
universities, hospitals, churches, commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings. 

Call us if you need a tough exterior shell to keep 
out the weather. 


ALLSTATE 


WATERPROOFING 868-4900 


CORPORATION 


66 South Street, Somerville, Mass. 
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Inside 


Since winter 1970, transportation has 
been a particularly big issue in the news: 
“Governor calls halt to highway construc- 
tion within the Route 128 area; City signs 
Cooperative Agreement with MBTA; City 
approves TOPICS program; $250 million 
MBTA bond issue before Legislature; Har- 
vard-Alewife extension placed on top- 
priority basis by MBTA.” Yet, from the 
casual observer of the transportation scene 
(and the hapless participant) comes the 
question, “Just what’s going on”? Evi- 
dently, there’s some new thinking afoot 
in recent years as to what effective 
transportation is and what we are going 
to have to do to achieve it ( see “Trans- 
portation: Finding That Balance,” page 
11 ) — all of which, by the way, has been 
an area of prime concern to the Chamber 
of Commerce here in Cambridge. 

The Chamber, like a number of other 
groups in the City, has long come to real- — 
ize that nothing is going to be done to 
unsnarl traffic, achieve rational roadway 
planning, or get through those MBTA 
improvements, until someone starts 
working. So some people have: Harvard 
Trust Company President Don S. Greer, 
his transportation committee people, 
Chamber staff, and sure enough, it is 
work, but there are results: the City 
enters an agreement to up-grade its 
traffic facilities; the Harvard-Alewife 
extension, supported for a kaleidoscope 
of reasons, but supported by the city 
just the same, is coming nearer to becom- 
ming a reality. And the Cambridge busi- 
nessman has a voice — and, significantly, 
the only business voice in the metro- 
politan area — in the Boston Transporta- 
tion Planning Review, a study aimed at 
finding a balanced transportation scheme 
for the region. All of this, needless to 
say, is rather encouraging, and supports 
the premise that if you have something 
to say, you can get heard — if you'll 
take the time to say it. 
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In Cambridge there are two: 
225 Cambridge Street (Lechmere Office). 
And 1385 Cambridge Street (Inman Office). 
Stop by either branch and find out about our savings 
and checking accounts and convenient loan plans. 


Middlesex Bank 


26 Offices in Middlesex County — Resources in excess of $223,000,000 


Member F.D.1.C 


Where in the world is Badger? 


Everywhere. 


What in the world does Badger do? 


Engineers and builds chemical and petroleum plants throughout the world. 
Badger has handled $3 billion worth of engineering and construction in the 
last 19 years. 


Why in the world is Badger’s headquarters 
in Cambridge? 


The high quality of engineering talent available . . . proximity to leading 
educational institutions active in developing pertinent new technologies 
...and strong ties to an area where company origins are deeply rooted. 


™y BADGER 


F SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 





The world of processing ts the world of Badger 
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Offices in Cambridge, London, The Hague, Tokyo and other principal cities throughout the world. 


‘The Scene 


by Jacqueline Deckel 


For every kid who’s roaming around 
Harvard Square with no place to go and 
nothing to look forward to except his 
next experience with drugs, there are two 
parents, any number of brothers and sisters, 
and countless aunts, uncles, cousins, friends, 
and acquaintances who may be wondering 
“Why?” If they are really concerned about 
the drug problem, they can now turn for 


some answers to a relatively new organization 


in Cambridge called The Sanctuary. 

Sanctuary bills itself as a drug crisis 
intervention center; and for the last nine 
months, it has been helping to serve the 
basic needs of the itinerant “street people” 
through a store front drop-in center at 9 
Mt. Auburn Street. Since December, how- 
ever, the organization (which has offices at 
1151 Massachusetts Avenue and 20 Arrow 
Street) has also been involved in educating 
teachers, parents, and adolescents about 
the problems of drug usage. 

“Our goal is to provide good factual 
information,” said Sandra Sucher, who is 
in charge of community relations. “*And 


that is not so easy to come by. Unfortunately, 


this is a field where little is known and 
objective information is hard to come by. 
We try to provide that information; we 
talk about kids who take drugs, what’s 
going on in their lives, and why they’re 
attracted to drugs in the first place.” 

So far, The Sanctuary staff has under- 
taken three major educational programs. 
The first was an extensive course for the 
students and faculty at St. Paul’s school 
in Concord, New Hampshire. Here in 
Cambridge, the group is currently spon- 
soring a six-session course on Thursday 
evenings dealing with social, clinical, and 
legal aspects of drug use--a program de- 
signed to provide adults with information 
necessary to respond effectively to drug 
problems. Guest speakers include doctors 
and lawyers who talk on subjects ranging 
from specific drugs--marijuana, hallu- 
cinogens, heroin, and speed--to treatment, 
rehabilitation, and the problems of drugs 
and the law. 
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The third area of activity has been training 


teachers in the city’s junior and senior 
high schools, and maintaining two pro- 


grams in East Cambridge (discussion sessions 


for adults and counseling workshops for 
young people ) . 

“Very often, when there’s a lack of 
communication within a family, the kids use 
drugs as a huge threat,” said Judy Reed, 
one of the full-time counsellors at the 
drop-in center. “The tremendous function 
of education programs is that they can 
reduce the fear for adults. And when this 
happens, perhaps drugs aren’t such a 
powerful weapon.” 

Everyone at Sanctuary agrees that drug 
usage is also but a symptom of a serious 
underlying personal problem. But to more 
fully delve into motivations and to explore 
methods of counseling drug users, Sanctuary 
staff members Jeff Blum and Judy Smith 
have begun work on a book of 50 case 
studies based on the people who have come 
to the drop-in center for help. 

“Research, however, is a very sticky 
problem,” Blum warns, “because you 


can’t transfer a marijuana experience, say, 
to a laboratory and list the result 1,2,3.” 

Sanctuary is also publishing the findings 
of independent researchers, including one 
piece on the social psychology of LSD by 
Harrison Pope, Jr. Pope wrote this report 
as his senior thesis at Harvard last year. 

In addition, later this spring, they will 
publish an annotated bibliography by 
Alfred Ajami, a graduate student and 
teaching fellow in the Department of Biolog 
at Harvard and a research supervisor for 
the group. Ajami’s bibliography is an 
extensive survey of drug use and includes 
such topics as Uses of Drugs, Physiological 
Aspects of Drug Use, and Drugs and 
Society. 

Along with these educational and re- 
search projects and the drop-in center, The 
Sanctuary’s staff of eighteen full-time 
paid workers and numerous volunteers 
are engaged in yet another major project: 
finding a location for a permanent hostel 
to supplement the activities of the store 
front. The Mt. Auburn Street facility 
adequately handles some of the needs of 
the itinerant street people who find their 
way to Harvard Square each year. It is a 
place where they can use the bathrooms 
(no small privilege for someone on the 
street); where there is free food and coffee; 
where no one will hassle them about wher 
they are going and where they have been; 
where they can meet other people who 
are out on the street; and where there 
are full-time counsellors always on hand 
to help them get medical and legal advice. 

On an average day, 50 or more people 
will turn up at the drop-in center. They 
come to The Sanctuary because the staff 
is young and familiar with their problems. 
Most of the people there are recent 
college graduates who may not have had af 
previous counseling or social work exper- 
ience. Some staff members were formerly 
on drugs themselves and want to help 
others who have problems similar to their 
own. Their job is not particularly easy 
or pleasant. “You sit and listen to the 
problerns that these people and their famil 
have,” said Jeff Blum. “You want to help, 
so you try to do what you can. You give 
what you have -- but it’s never enough.’®@ 
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oAffairs 


EXHIBITS 


Selections from the Collection of Freddie 
and Regina T. Homburger is being held 

at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity, through April 24. The Homburgers’ 
collection spans a startling range of time 
from the third millenium B.C. to 1958. 
The types of objects are equally diverse: 
sculptures of bronze, marble, terra-cotta, 
and wood; paintings and drawings, water- 
colors and prints; even a few embroideries. 
All the continents except Australia are 
represented. The best-known part of the 
collection is a group of French nineteenth 
century paintings, the Corots and the 
Impressionists. To this, the Homburgers 
have added a selection of African, Pre- 
Hispanic, and Oriental sculpture. 


Other important exhibitions at the Fogg 
through the month of May: 


April 15-May 16 -- Contemporary 
Photographs 


April 17-May 2 -- Harvard-Radcliffe 
Art Forum 


May 8-May 29 -- Radcliffe Art Show 


May 4-May 30 -- Six Sculptors and 
their Drawings 


The Museum is open Monday through 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 
Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


During the month of May, the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum, Harvard University, 
Kirkland Street, will present from their 
own collection a Bauhaus Exhibit. Hours 
are 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday 
through Saturday. Admission free. 


THEATER 


Jason-Medea, Caravan Theater’s new, 
original play, will continue Thursdays 
through Saturdays during April and May 
at the Harvard Epworth Church, 1555 
Massachusetts Avenue, at 8:30 p.m. 
Created by the seven-member cast and the 
three playwright directors, Jason-Medea 
explores questions of competition and 
male-female oppression in a society which 
bases success on the attainment of power. 
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A Mukuyi or mukudji mask, typical of 
work from the Ogowe river area of Gabon, 
is now on display in the exhibit, Selections 
from the Colleciton of Freddie and Regina 
T. Homburger, at the Fogg Art Museum 
through April 24. 


For reservations, call 868-8520, 491-9579, 
or write the Caravan Theater. 


The Hub Theatre Centre will continue for 
an indefinite run Lanford Wilson’s experi- 
mental drama, The Rimers of Eldritch. 
Rimers, an ensemble piece written in a 
collage style, tells the story of a once 
prosperous midwestern coal town whose 
coal supply gave out. Performances will 





be given every Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. Tickets are $3.00, students, 
$2.50, Friday and Saturday. Every 
Thursday there is a reduction of fifty 
cents on each ticket. The Hub Theatre 
Centre is located in the Old West Church, 
131 Cambridge Street, Boston (near 
Government Center). For reservations and 
further information call 277-3532. 


People’s Theatre of the Cambridge YWCA 
will present (on demand) /nside the Shark 
a production of staged readings by black 
writers. In mid-May, The Fourth Generati 
an Original play by Irwin Pally, will be 
performed at the YWCA. For further info 
mation about the productions call arg 


The Loeb Drama Center will present the 
Open Theater under the direction of Joseph 


Chaikin in an American premiere performance 


of several new works from May 25-30 at 


8:30 p.m. Tickets are $3.95. 

The Harvard Dramatic Club will perform a 
story theater adaptation based on Mark 
Twain’s masterpiece, Huckleberry Finn, 
April 15-18, 21-24 at 8:30 p.m. The cast 
_and the director, Laurence Bergreen, have 
adapted this story theater version directly 
from the episodes in the text--the story 

is alternately acted out and narrated. The 
_ stress is on action, on showing through 

| music and mime as well as words. 








| 
This year’s final production of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club will be an original 
opera by James Yannatos, The Rocket’s 
Red Blare, from May 6-9, 12-15 at 8:30 p.m. 
The Rocket’s Red Blare is a campy, 
satiric fairy-tale love story that pokes 
fun at some sacred twentieth-century 
notions. The regular ticket price is $2.50 
Friday and Saturday evenings and $2.00 
Sunday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 


On April 30 the Harvard-Radcliffe 

Orchestra will present exerpts from 
_Wagner’s Tannhauser with the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
PF. John Adams, conductor, at the Loeb. 

Guest artists will include Lucas Foss and 

Yo Yo Ma, cellist. Tickets and further 

information are available at the Harvard 

Coop or by telephoning 864-0500. 


The Spring Schedule for the Experimental 
: Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, will include the following: 


April 1-April 3 -- Homage to Hector 


by L.A. Richards, directed by Roger Mead. 


April 8-April 10 -- Aria da Capo by 
Edna Millay, director Eugenie Doyle; 
The Vise by Luigi Pirandello, director 
Emily Mann; The Leader by Ionesco, 
director Edward Zwick. 


April 15-April 17 -- The Great Highway 
by Strindberg, director Peter Fabry. 
April 22-April 24 -- Him directed by 
Dorothy Gilbert. 


April 29-May 1 -- To be announced. 
director Donald Bacon. 





May 6-May 8 -- Design projects of 
course in Visual and Environmental 
Studies, director Franco Colavecchia. 
May 13-May 15 -- To be announced, 
| director David Boorstin 
May 20-May 22 -- The Ofay Watcher, 
director Warren Knowlton. 





Mozart’s comic masterpiece, The Marriage 
bf Figaro, will be presented by the Leverett 
use Opera Society at Harvard’s Leverett 
Ouse on April 16-18 and 22-24 at 8:30 p.m. 


irecting the piece will be David Bartholomew, 


hairman of the Boston Conservatory’s 


opera department. John Miner, student 
conductor at the Tanglewood Festival 

last summer, will conduct. Group rates 

are available. For information call 498-5521 
afternoons. 


The Proposition is now playing at Inman 
Square. Performances are Thursday and 
Friday, 8:00 and 10:00 p.m.; Saturday 
7:00, 9:00, and 11:00 p.m. Tickets, two 
for $3.50 Thursdays; $3.50 Fridays; $4.50 
Saturdays. Box office open Tuesdays 
through Saturdays from 10:00 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. or call 876-0088. 


LECTURES 


During the month of April the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 42 Brattle 
Street, will present a series of lectures 
Tuesday evenings at 8:15 p.m. 


April 6 -- [deas of Personal Liberation 
in the Revolutionary Thought of Mao 
Tse Tung -- A talk by Paul Richard 
Bohr, Researcher at the East Asian 
Research Center, Harvard University. 


April 13 -- There is Beauty in Boston 
Harvor -- A slide-show focusing on the 
thirty islands in Boston Harbor pre- 
sented by Chairman of the New England 
Chapter of the Sierra Club, Paul Swatek. 


April 20 -- Approaches to Low Income 
Housing -- A talk by State Representative 
David Liederman, Chairman Sub-Com- 
mittee on Housing. 


April 27 -- Education without Rhetoric -- 
A talk by Charles Merrill, Headmaster, 
Commonwealth School. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Museum of Science, Science Park, 
will feature a varied program of activities 
and exhibitions for the spring and summer. 


At the Planetarium from March 30 through 
June 20 will be a program, Spaceship 

Earth: an investigation of the life supporting 
qualities of earth--those which we might 

be destroying. 


The Museum is also sponsoring two spring 
courses in conjunction with the Boston 
Center for Adult Education. These night- 
time courses, Science and Society and 
Life in the Sea, begin the fourth week in 
March. All classes except for the opening 
session of each course are held at the 
Museum. For more information, call the 
Center, 267-4430. 


Summer Discovery (Grades | through 4) 

is an informative program of field trips 

to ponds, lakes, woods, and beaches. Each 

child is furnished with a camera to record 
Continued on page 9 





he AK 

Burt Lavine did. 

And while his name 
is on the building, our 
name is on the deed. 
Which means, Burt 
enjoys all the privileges 
of ownership without 
any of the headaches. 
We have several build- 
ing’s available near 
MIT. From 3,000 sq. ft. 
to 10,000 sq. ft. All just 
waiting for you to put 
your name on the out- 
side and your own per- 
sonal touch on the 
inside. 

If you want to call 
a building near MIT 
home, call us. We’ve got 
one with your name 
on it. 


WilliamCraneProperties 


942-2768 


125 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Boston’s biggest 
Bookstore isn’t 
in Boston! 


It?s in 
Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. 


the 
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In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
KENDALL f of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
SQUARE furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 
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he experience. For details and an applica- 
tion, contact the Museum after April 1. 
‘“naddition, the Museum will offer Summer 
“ield Explorers (Grades 5 through 10) -- 
everal all-day study trips to New England 
scological communities combined with 
-ourse and project work. 

or ages 16 and over who want, or who 
iave jobs as nature counselors, the Museum 
‘nd the American Camping Association 
icology program are co-sponsoring a 

iature counselor course. It will be given 

m three consecutive week-ends: April 30, 
May 1; May 7,8; May 14, 15 on Friday 
lights, 7:30 to 9:00, Saturdays, 9:00 to 
}:00. The program is limited to 50. No 
werequisite. Fee, $35.00. Brochure 
vailable. The Museum will serve as 
learing house for jobs and applicants. For 


-nformation call the education department 
—t 742-1410. 


The Washburn Gallery will present East 

‘oast Legacies, a collection of color 
yhotographs by Dr. Nathan B. Talbot, 

ebruary 25 through May 23. Featured 
n this exhibit are pictures of the Maine 
eacoast. 








\lso at the Museum in the Coolidge Gallery 
vill be the Children of the Barriada, an 
xhibit of photographs of social comment 

vy J. Mayone Stycos, March 8 through April 
9. These photos translate abstract sci- 
ntific statistics into concrete terms by 
resenting the young faces of South 
\merica’s population explosion. 


At the International Student Center, 
sarden Street, during April and May there 
will be: 
April 15 -- Government Officials and 
Conflict of Interests -- a lecture by 
Judge Robert Braucher, judge of the 
Supreme Court at 8:00 p.m. Students 
only, admission free. 


April 22 -- Evening of Fun and Logic, 
a puzzle night of arithmetical and nutty 
puzzles. Students only, admission free. 


May 1 -- Annual Fair from 12:00 noon 

to 12:00 midnight. Live entertainment, 

) international food, and folk-dancing. 

_ The Center would appreciate contribu- 
tions of white elephant items for sale 

| at the gift shop at the fair. 


7or further information about any of the 
ia call 864-1400. 


The Cambridge Y.W.C.A., 7 Temple Street, 
has a large program of activities planned 
‘or the spring. 

: 

bq Education classes will include 

ennis, golf, gymnastics, yoga, ballet, 

nd swimming. 


he Young Adult Department will present 
series of sex education lectures: 


April 6 -- Overpopulation 


April 13 -- Birth Control 
April 27 -- Venereal Disease 
May 4 -- Abortion 


May 11 -- Multilateral Relationships 
(group marriages) 


May 18 -- Homosexuality 
May 25 -- Communal Living 


as well as courses in art appreciation, 
astrology, driver training, sensitivity training 


and sculpture. There will be a Black-White 


Sensitivity Training Workshop Weekend at 
the Thurber Barn, Marshfield, Friday 

6 p.m. through noon, Sunday, April 23-25. 
A fee of $45.00 includes room and board. 


A special feature of the Y.W.C.A. is the 


Trippers Program. 


Saturday, April 17 -- Old Mystic Seaport 


Saturday, May 8 -- Apple Blossom 
Country. 


Contact the Y.W.C.A. at 491-6050 for 
information on all activities and programs. 


GALLERIES 


The Cambridge Art Association, 23 Garden 
Street, will feature a variety of exhibits 
and programs for the months of April 

and May. 


March 25-April 15 -- Group show of 
contemporary Dutch artists. 


April 5-April 30.-- Photography 
exhibit by Art Association members 
at the Wellesley Free Library. 


April 17-April 29 -- Exhibition of works, 
Art for the Young, featuring drawings, 
sculpture, book illustrations, and 
weaving for the young. 


April 17 -- Demonstrations of print- 
making, mono-prints, pottery, clay 
modelling, wire sculpture, macrame, 

and weaving from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m 


April 22 -- Showing of films produced 
by children, 8:00 p.m. 


April 25 -- Gallery talks by Edward J.W. 
Cooper, 3:00 p.m. 


May 1-May 8 -- Exhibition of works 
for the Annual Auction. 


May 8 -- Annual Auction. 


May 9-May 20 -- Exhibition of work by 
members of the Art Association. 


May 22-June 3 -- Multi-media show of 
six Art Association members. 


Robert Moskowitz’s abstracts are being 
featured at the Hayden Gallery, M.I.T., 
through April 10. From April 17-May 23, 
there will be the exhibit Washington: 
Color Painting and Beyond, an exhibition 
of paintings and works in various media 
(plexiglass, vacuform plastic, draped 
canvas, etc.) of Washington artists over the 
past two decades. This showing, which in- 
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Transportation: Finding That Balance 


L.. October, Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Richard McLaughlin announced that within 
the next five years, the day of the 48 hour 
traffic jam would be an all--too--likely 
phenomenon. No longer will, ‘“‘How can I 

cut off this guy next to me so I can get 

home in an hour?” be the question, but 
“What can I do to get home today?” If 





you don’t think things are bad now, take a 
stroll over the Longfellow Bridge any 
night {particularly Friday) about 5:15 to 
hear some of the most original invectives 
from drivers not yet recorded. All of which 
brings up some interesting speculation on 
what future traffic congestion could bring. 
The motorist, turned madman, is a 


victim of some pre-World War II thinking 
and planning on transportation that has 
come to increasingly affect the modern 
traffic scene. This is, if you have a car, 
you have a right to take it anywhere; and 
2) if you have one, you had better, because 
mass transportation can not rise above the 
Continued on page 12 


Continued from page 11 
mediocrity usually reserved for most mass 
projects. Theoretically, you may have the 
right to take your car through Central 
Square at 12 noon, but whether you will 
get very far very fast is another matter. 
And according to highway opponents 
mass transportation -- a most realistic means 
of moving large numbers of urban dwellers -- 
will continue to be unbearable until it 
stops being operated as a second-class 
adjunct to traditionally favored highway 
systems. 

In Cambridge, the Inner Belt, the Route 
2 extension, and the Harvard-Alewife 
extension are all unquestionable contro- 
versial projects principally because their 
planning and implementation have spanned 
two distinct eras in transportation thinking. 
Since the War, and particularly in the past 
five years, the seriousness of the transporta- 
tion picture -- the congestion and socio- 
economic disruption -- has started awakening 


many to some new facts of life. Today, we can ; 


can not simply rely on cars; there is no room. 
Modern transportation systems must be 
modally balanced. We can ne* -bv‘ld highways 
without concern for surrounding populations; 
urban areas have become too densely 

settled. We can not have an effective trans- 
portation system until a community unifies 
its interest -- because, today, there is just 

no time to lose. 

The Inner Belt, in particular, for 23 years 
planned, reviewed, and battled, is the com- 
muter highway designed to cut a broad 
swath through Cambridge. (In one proposal, 
it was to run along Brookline and Elm 
Streets, heading from the River to Somer- 
ville and Route 2). The belt highway is 
a clear, classic. illustration of the 
changing transportation climate. Proposed 
in 1948 by the D.P.W., it was included in 
a master plan laying out a series of express- 
ways all joined at the hub by this roadway. 
Twenty five years ago, highways were 
often designed to stimulate economic 
growth, not to handle crippling commuter 
traffic. The intervening years of prosperity, 
however, have brought a huge surge of new 
cars which pollute the environment, take 
up city space, and gobble up homes via 
expressways. The belt has never been built 
because, as this encroachment has increased, 
so has the volume at which some citizens 
are willing to shout in order to “save their 
community from the auto.” And in Cam- 
bridge, in Inner Belt territory, the roar 
has been awesome. 

The imbalance of the transportation pic- 
ture, to-date, and the fear in some quarters 
that the future would bring more of the 
same, caused Governor Sargent to blow the 
whistle back in February 1970 calling a 
halt to highway construction within the 
Route 128 area. His plan was to initiate 
the presently-underway $3.5 million re- 
study of transit and highway development 
in Greater Boston, led by M.I.T. Professor 
Alan A. Altshuler, funded by the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, and based 


on the premise that highways and mass 
transit are not mutually exclusive. Although 
such a theory may be growing, in parts of 
Massachusetts where congestion is nil and 
roads are needed for development, legislation 
which might off-set MBTA deficits and 
limit highway funding is repeatedly opposed. 
On the other hand, many of the heartiest 
supporters of mass transit fight the battle 

in hopes of warding off still another road- 
way over which, as in the past, they fear 
they have no control. 

There seems to be, however, in all this 
fracas not so many people saying “‘no” to 
highways, as “no” to highways or any other 
transit system built without regard of cost 
to acommunity in economic and social 
disruption. 

“We went down to Washington in 1967 
to protest the Inner Belt,” said Mrs. Marie 
Dottin, a Cambridgeport resident and a 
member of the Save-Our-Cities Committee. 
“We talked to Senator Kennedy, Senator 
Brooke, and Congressman O'Neill and we 
told them ‘Cambridgeport is not a high- 
way.” 

Back in 1966, too, when plans for the 
Alewife extension were first revealed by the 
MBTA (and the idea around the city 
planning office was that “any subway is 
better than no subway,”) the extension 
was proposed as a “cut and cover” project 





with a route up Massachusetts Avenue to 
Porter Square and overland to West Cam- 
bridge. That was until the people of the 
surrounding areas got news of the proposal. 
Forming a citizens committee they said 
“no” to “cut and cover” -- and its two to 
three years of traffic disruption on Mass- 
achusetts Avenue. They said “no” to the 
route -- objecting particularly to the fact 
that areas which would be outstanding 

for further development (i.e. Brattle 
Square) were being passed by. They said 
“no” to the overland segment --and the 
danger and spacetaking involved. And 

then when the MBTA, in turn, said 

“forget the project, come up with one 

of your own,” they did. With a task force 
of architects, engineers, and city planners — 
they proposed a “deep bore” tunneling 
construction (more expensive but less dis- 
ruptive to surface traffic) and an under- 
ground route to Alewife via Garden Street. 
Plans for the route are still in abeyance, bu 
the deep bore method has been supported t 
the City Council and recognized by the 
MBTA. 

This same concern for the community 
has been reflected in other alternative 
proposals to both Route 2 and the Inner 
Belt -- most recently (re: the Inner Belt) 
in December when the Harvard School 
of Design published a detailed study of 
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‘ive plans, and, significantly, their social, 
conomic, and topographical costs to Cam- 
ridge. Another group -- the Cambridge 
Advisory Committee on the Western 
sateway -- earlier teamed up local engineers, 
wehitects, and city planners and in 1969 
resented the City with a proposal for a 
‘peripheral interchange system” to replace 
he Inner Belt and the Route 2 extension 
seyond Alewife Brook Parkway. They 
napped out a corridor along existing 
‘oadways, planning to avoid what the 
sommittee termed the “‘unjustifiably 
hort” radial intersections of the Inner 

3elt (where the Turnpike, Rt. 2, Rt. 93, 
*te. would join the artery -- causing con- 
zestion and extensive land taking). 

Proper modern management of traffic 
seems to rely at least in part on two factors: 
1) keeping in-city transit facilities creatively 
*xpanding, and 2) balancing traffic facilities 
‘ith top-knotch competitive mass transit. 
This expansion of facilities in Cambridge 
las received a major thrust both by the 
ecent acceptance by the City of the 
ey funded TOPICS program (Traffic 

peration Program to Increase Capacity 

d Safety), plus the proposed establishment 

fa Parking Fund. TOPICS will facilitate 

€ completion of a seven-year, high-priority 
rogram to install or rebuild signals for 
122 intersections in Cambridge And the 


a 
- 


Parking Fund, into which will go all meter 
receipts, parking fines for meter violations, 
and City Council appropriations, will finance 
new and improved facilities -- the first 

in precedence a 270-car Central Square 
garage. The facility which will “align 

with proposed Baptist Church housing 
developments at May and Green Streets, 
and eventually include all the land now 
bounded by Green, Pearl, Franklin, and 
River Street,” has been designed by 
Ecodesign, Inc., of Cambridge in conjuntion 
with new housing for the elderly. Proposed 
starting date for the project, with City 
Council approval, is sometime this year. 

The City is also planning to resurface, 
landscape and redesign a number of other 
off-street parking facilities such as the lots 
at Austin and Columbia Street, Austin and 
Essex, and the northeast corner of Pleasant 
and Green Street. In addition, by year’s 
end, the City planning department, together 
with the Department of Traffic and Parking, 
hopes to complete a feasibility study for 
the construction of multi-level municipal 
garages near Harvard Square -- an area which 
both agencies feel will suffer critically 
when existing parking at the MBTA yards 
is removed for construction of the Kennedy 
Library. In East Cambridge, where a five- 
year planning report concludes that “‘inade- 
quate off-street parking is considered by 
several large firms with large work forces 
to be key criteria in their decision to remain 
in Cambridge or not,” the City will also be 
investigating possible sites for further devel- 
opment of off-street parking. 

Creating parking in dense urban settings 
is hard enough; finding ways to improve 
present mass transportation so that it 
can compete with the auto is a huge 
problem at best. Crushed, snarled at, baked 
in summer, frozen in winter, often late, 
the average urban dweller might wonder 
if a traffic jam could be any worse. Yet, 
the MBTA, revealed in a 1966 study 
to be the most expensive system in the 
world to operate, is still considered by 
many to be the answer (or a version thereof) 
for easing traffic congestion in Cambridge. 
Until now, however, improvement of 
service has long been bottlenecked by 
administrative problems, the need for 
fiscal reforms, rising costs, and the fact 
that the system must be self-sustaining --an 
interesting predicament since no one, on 
record, has apparently come up with a 
mass transportation system that was. 

The Harvard-Ashmont line into Cambridge 
is no dud; in fact, with 76 new aluminum 
trains supplementing earlier versions, it is 
one of the fastest, most efficient lines in the 
metropolitan area. But Cambridge pays 
dearly for this, as well as for other transit 
services. Under the present MBTA assess- 
ment practices (based on more than 40 
indices such as mileage, numbers of com- 
muter and in-town boarders, express vs. 
local service, number of vehicles, and 
so on...) next to Boston, Cambridge shoulders 
a higher rate than any of the other 79 cities 


and towns in the system. Reform of fiscal 
policies has recently been called for. In 1970 
a Special Commission of the State Legislature 
reported on the problem, explaining that 
“because the MBTA has never had a system 
of cost accounting in the normally accepted 
sense, it has adopted a simple way of deter- 
mining costs on a per-mile basis.” The 

study group made its own recommendations 
also calling for fiscal reform which was 
actually a conservative step since others 

are calling for the entire abolishment of the 
system and the establishment of a new 
Department of Transportation to deal with 
all modes of transportation in the state. 

The Harvard-Ashmont extension into 
West Cambridge -- with its projected increase 
in ridership of 14-18,000 passengers per 
day -- is projected not only to pay for itself, 
but (by eliminating certain bus lines from 
city streets) perhaps even help decrease 
this financial drain. But most importantly, 
enthusiasm for the projects stems from 
anticipated environmental benefits to 
the city. Inner city streets would lose 
commuter traffic due to the generous 
amount of parking anticipated at the 
Alewife Terminal; Harvard Square would be 
freed of certain bus lines (again easing the 
general traffic situation and congestion to 
the Square); and new areas of the City 
could be developed (with an increase to 
the tax base) as new mass transportation 
serviced patrons, residents, and employees. 

The community in Cambridge has 
mobilized significantly behind the Har- 
vard-Alewife extension, which arose from 
dormancy last fall after an extended lull 
with the passage of the 1970 Urban Mass 
Transit Assistance Act. Under this Act, 
metropolitan Boston would be eligible for 
$400 million in federal funds, if the MBTA 
can come up with $250 million -- $150 million 
of the total $650 million going to the Har- 
vard-Alewife extension, and an additional 
$2.2 million to go for the possible moderni- 
zation of Kendall Square Station. And since 
fall progress has been steady. A Cooperative 
Agreement was signed between the City and 
the MBTA -- stipulating mutual planning and 
consideration throughout any mass transit 
or community development venture. Sup- 
port from the City Manager’s Office, the 
CAC Western Gateway Committee, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other Cambridge groups, 
helped get the extension back on a top-priority 
basis with the MBTA. And a movement is 
presently underway for community groups 
to join in some way with the West Cambridge 
people to work, as a total community, in 
developing the subway route. 

According to the MBTA, however, the 
extension not only depends on getting 
$250 million from the Legislature, but on 
settling the question of Route 2 planning and 
construction. Cars and buses must have ready 
access to the Alewife terminal. The people of 
West Cambridge are now hoping, however, 
that if the highway comes, that it still doesn’t 
have to go through their area as proposed @ 
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A. one time, Cambridgeport was a 
vooded, swampy outpost, so much so that 
shen the city fathers decided to build 

ye local poorhouse, they selected a sec- 
on on that far off marshland. The alms- 
ouse stayed there for years until around 
851 when Henry O. Houghton came a- 
yng and successfully build a company a- 
gund the structure--the Riverside Press-- 
hich closed about a month ago, a 100,000 
ooks later, laying off hundreds of 

vorkers. 

And that’s about the story for Cambridge- 
ort: ups and downs, a past filled with 
shemes for development--and today, a 
iverse workingman’s neighborhood in the 
ackyard of three universities. Time has 
sduced the boundaries of the Port to 
/estern Avenue, Massachusetts Avenue, 
ye Railroad, and the Charles River. And 
oung, transient residents, the departure 
f large manufacturers from Cambridge, 
nd high rents has caused a reduction in 
ie family population of the area. Yet, 
sportedly, it remains a healthy com- 
wunity. “There’s still a solid population 
f long-time residents who grew up and 
ave raised their own children here,” says 
ssociate City Planner, Peter Helwig, until 
scently ‘next door’ to his City Hall job 
sa Cambridgeport resident. “The propor- 
on of the young and old has not changed; 
ie identity of some of the people has.” 

Interestingly, identity has always been 
Significant term in Cambridgeport, which 
irvived three major identity crises in 150 
ears. The first started in 1805 when 
ambridgeport was licensed as a U.S. Port 
f Delivery. Local developers envisioned 
as a thriving seaport, and an intricate 
ries of canals were developed. (In fact, 
1¢ Broad Canal which runs parallel to 
lain Street in Kendall Square still exists.) 
hen along came the War of 1812;a 
lipping embargo was enforced; and the 
evelopers of the Port, as well as the Port 
self, were ruined. 

Fifty years later, a new generation of 
evelopers envisioned Cambridgeport as a 
iriving industrial section, a trading village 
wr the railroads. Then one by one the major 
ilroads of the day not only by-passed 
1e City, but also carried off much of the 
‘ade that once traveled Cambridgeport 
impikes. Later, around 1870, the river- 
‘Ont with its marshes, pauper colonies, 
nd noxious odors was earmarked for 
-demption by a local car manufacturer, 
harles Davenport. Hoping to work a trans- 
mation in Cambridge (similar to Boston’s 
ack Bay) he formed the Charles River 
mbankment Company, empowered to 
uild a sea wall, fill in the marshes, and 


develop a 200 foot wide esplanade. Con- 
struction began on the sea wall. Then, in 
the early 1980's, Davenport’s company 
collapsed in the midst of a general de- 
pression. (The city continued to work; and 
the present waterfront and Memorial 

Drive are the result today.) 

During all this time, Cambridgeport 
grew nonetheless; immigrant labor and 
transportation improvements stemmed 
new industrial growth--big among them, 
the manufacturing of soap. The “greasy 
village” (so called for the constant odors 
of fat rendering) attracted piano factories, 
confectionaries, and heavy industry as 
well--most of which is located along its 
eastern end. Workers, too, came to the 
area, the Irish, Canadians, Englishmen, 
Germans, Swedes, Portuguese, Eastern 
Europeans, and Blacks (some of this last 
group arriving North in mid-century via the 
underground railway and the efforts of 
Henry O. Houghton). Today, most of the 
Port residents are second generation 
Americans or more, although distinct 
groups include Latin Americans, West 
Indians, Blacks, and a significant Greek 
community. Distinct, too, is the student 
population. 

“Not too long ago we had 1500 families 
in the parish,” said Father Frank Murphy, 
a young priest at the Blessed Sacrament 
Church--Cambridgeport’s largest Catholic 
congregation. “Today we have 750. Families 
move out and students move in; then when 
young transients started moving in, some of 
the old, conservative families started to 
BOM: 

The decline in the “family” population 
of the Port, however, is not for that reason 
alone, explained Father Murphy, who re- 
laxed in mufti in the parlor of the church 
rectory on Pearl Street--a quiet, narrow 
artery, spanning from Massachusetts Avenue 
to the river. Cambridgeport, for decades a 
blue collar workers’ suburb, grew because 
of convenience to public transportation 
and jobs. But then larger industries closed, 
most notably Lever Brothers (formerly on 
the site of Technology Square), Simplex 
(now owned by M.I.T.), the Riverside 
Press; and a number of companies which 
had expanded in Cambridge moved to 
Route 128. 

“People also move,” said Father 
Murphy, ‘‘because rents are fantastic. 

But they don’t move to Belmont; they move 
to Burlington or other towns farther out.” 
As a result, those left in the parish (“In 
the °40’s we averaged 300 baptisms a year; 
last year there were 75”) are mainly 
civil service workers--policemen, MBTA 
drivers, firemen, post office employees. 
Many of the children in the church’s grade 
school have parents who never completed 
school. **There are not many opportunities 
in a sophisticated town,” said Father 
Murphy, “for people with little education.” 
Magazine Street, a “main street” of the 
area, slices through Cambridgeport sepa- 
rating the north-western third of the pie- 


shaped wedge and providing an interesting 
view of life in the Port. This particular 
street, at its heyday around the Civil War, 
is actually atypical of Cambridgeport; the — 
houses are bigger and in better condition 
than in many other areas, and apartment 
and rooming houses exist as nowhere else. 
On a warm afternoon, Magazine swarms 
with activity: old men walking dogs, 
women with baby carriages parading down 
the middle of the street; “hippies” pol- 
ishing their motorbikes, young boys re- 
turning from a nearby play area. Into 
Magazine cuts Williams Street, outstanding 
for its large, well-kept houses. Toward 
Central Square are the elderly and transients 
(commercial influence means lower rents); 
toward the river are more one and two 
family homes. And on the parallel Pear] 
and Magazine Streets, tiny stores dot the 
scene. 

Freddie Addonizio is an immensely 
likeable, trim, grey-haired man of about 
60 who has been operating his Magazine 
Street Spa in Cambridgeport for the past 
10 years. Inside are booths, a grill, fly 
paper tabs--the usual decor. On one wall is 
a sketch of a hockey player and an announce- 
ment that the Addonizio grey cats (“I have 
grey hair so they call us the grey cats’’) 
will be playing the Magazine Spa Kool Kats 
(local youths) in a Toilet Bowl Hockey 
Competition in the Gore Street Rink, 
March 13. The Magazine Spa is considered 
a local center of sorts, and there’s an easy 
casualness about the place which the owner, 
Addonizio, perpetuates. 

*“Freddie’s Spa” at 10:30 A.M. is packed. 
The breakfast crowd has left about two 
and one half hours ago--taxi drivers, public 
works men, construction workers, all who 
stop by at about 8 A.M. before work, 
followed at 9:00 by their wives. By 10:30 
the crowd includes everyone: children, 
women, elderly men, service workers on 
coffee breaks, entire families. 

“No, Cambridgeport hasn’t changed 
much in the past ten years,” explains 
Addonizio, who is interrupted periodically 
by newcomers who wander in behind the 
counter and help themselves. ““Except, 
there are a lot more students. See those 
apartments over there,” he says, motioning 
to a row of low red brick buildings across 
the street, “they used to be all families. 
People who own houses usually stay. 
Where would they go? But the man who 
rents usually has found that rates have gone 
up a lot in just a few years.” 

Addonizio once owned a store up in 
North Cambridge but left when it became 
too much to handle. So he moved to Cam- 
bridgeport, bringing with him a sizeable 
“following” among the D.P.W. men. Once 
lunchtime business was heavy, although 
this has dropped off in recent years “since 
Simplex closed down, and now Riverside 
Press, and the kids are no longer allowed 
out for lunch at the schools.” Still there 
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New Ideas For Two Proud Old Schools 


by Lee Liberman 


For one reason or another, on any given 
day, about 25% of the students at Rindge 
Tech just don’t show up for classes. Enroll- 
ment at the school has declined -- from 
1500 in 1940 to 600 today; and about 
12-15% of the students drop out altogether 
each year. An academic high school offering 
technical courses, Rindge has remained all- 
male and has become in reputation a 
repository for the so-called “problem 
student.” It is, however, a proud school 
with a proud tradition. 

Nearby at Cambridge High and Latin, 
enrollment has stabilized at 2200, but con- 
ditions are hardly better. Over-crowding 
has set in due to the declining population 
at its neighboring school, and absenteeism 
has climbed from 8% in 1960 to 17% today. 
Latin, like Rindge, has leaky pipes and 
windows, missing door knobs, cracked 
ceilings, water-stained walls, peeling paint 
and broken water fountains -- and this the 
result of 30 years of little or no renovation. 

Such problems may have long been 
bottled up between Broadway and Cambridge 
Street, but today the community, too, 
is feeling the effects. Rindge and Latin 
may both offer college preparatory programs 
(Rindge preparing students more for 
technical institutes), but only approximately 
29% of their graduates actually enter 
college (an additional 22% receiving other 
post high school training). Meanwhile, jobs in 
the health professions and service industries 
are going begging in Cambridge, and adol- 
escents are not acquiring the skills to fill 
them. The future holds little promise for 
such people since unskilled jobs -- the only 
alternative -- are all-too-rapidly disappearing. 

The absence of any inspired proposals 
for change, plus over-emphasis on elementary 
school planning at the administrative level, 
have prevented any marked improvements 
during the 1960's. Part of the disappoint- 
ment at the schools, for teachers and 
students alike, has stemmed from new 
expectations for school facilities. The Latin 


Music room, Cambridge High and Latin 
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building, for example, is poorly organized 
by current standards: social interaction is 
discouraged due to a lack of central meeting 
places for students and the lack of a cohesive 
arrangement of academic departments. As 
such, according to a Cambridge educational 
consulting firm that has recently studied 

the schools, students continue to divide 
themselves into ethnic and/or neighborhood 
groups such as the “East Cambridge students” 
or the “Avon Hill students”. 

Tne most recent move for change came 
in July 1970 when the Cambridge School 
Committee retained local architects Hill, 
Miller, Friedlaender, Hollander, Inc. (HMFH) to 
make a thorough study of the two schools 
in order to examine possibilities for 
physical renovation and curriculum 
change. Project workers, under the direction 
of Architect Stephen Friedlaender, spent 
six months in the schools with teachers, 
students, and administrators. And 
recently, they have come up with a pro- 
posal to institute a more meaningful, 
career-oriented curriculum at both Rindge 
and Latin, via physical renovation and the 
establishment of an on-site Occupational 
Resource Center. 

Their new proposal, in essence, reflects 
current state and national concern and 
thinking about the field of occupation 
oriented education. As three major reports 
on occupational education in Massachusetts 
concur: 1) there are far too many students 
enrolled in college-preparatory programs 
simply because there are no real alter- 
natives 2) the so-called general course 
offered in many schools is inadequate for 
meaningful career planning (yet here is 
where large numbers of students land) and 
3) vocational training forces specialization 
at too early an age. 

Vocational schools have traditionally 
tutored the “slow kid” in separate, often 
inferior facilities. Yet today, realizing 
the tremendous need for training the huge 
numbers of youngsters who do not or 
should not go on to college (In 1969, 10.7% of 
youngster, nationally, were attending college; 
that year, 8.9 % weze known to graduate.), the 
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Cambridge High Schools: 
Proposed Organization 


“ontinued from page 19 


ederal and state governments have made 
ubstantial funds available for vocational 
raining. Much of this money has recently 
yeen directed to newly developed regional, 
roc-tech high schools -- often outstanding 
acilities, but again “set off,” again making 
he vocational student “different,” segregated 
ind stigmatized. 
Then, too, such facilities perpetuate an 

ybvious absurdity: youngsters are forced 

o make career decisions in eighth grade, 
vith little recourse for mistakes. There is 

10 general introduction to careers, no 
wovisions made for sampling broad 
yecupational fields: the health professions, 
‘lectronics, business. Instead, vocational 
/Ourses are usually narrow and specific: 

tuto mechanics, drafting, shop. 

The proposed Occupational Resource 

“enter in Cambridge would be a third 

acility linking the campuses of the two 

iigh schools. The schools would be 
enovated, both offering a standard academic 
urriculum and would have more equalized 
mrollments: 1200 for Rindge, 1800 for 
atin. (Today, students at Rindge who want 
0 take languages or social studies have 

0 take such courses at Latin; in the 

uture, such courses would be provided 

it their own school). At the Occupational 
Xesource Center (which would be 50% 

tate financed and have its own adminis- 
ration), students from both schools could 
nvestigate broad occupational fields, 

‘eceive rigorous and specific vocational 
raining if they wished, and generally 

denefit from a Careers Development 
Purriculum that would help both the college- 
oriented and non-college-oriented person 

0 find satisfying career paths. 

) Physical changes at the present high 
chool complex would include the demolition 
of the old Latin building and Annex, 
doth built prior to 1920, and their replace- 


The proposed new construction and renovation 10 


of Cambridge High and Latin and Rindge Tech, 
Jletailed by Architects Hill Miller Friedlaender 
Jollander, Inc., is the result of a study com- 


nissioned by the Cambridge School Committee 


nJuly 1970. The 14.8 million dollar project, 
faccepted by the School Committee and the 


ity Council, could be completed by 1975. 
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ment with an “infill” structure to house 
classrooms, science laboratories, lecture 
halls, music and shop facilities, a cafeteria 
and kitchen, and a field house with a 12 
lap indoor track. At Rindge, the shop 
facilities would be expanded, lecture halls 
added to the third and fourth floors, and 
a new cafeteria constructed in the inner 
courtyard. Below the main entrance to 
Rindge would be an underground area for 
auto and related shops and an underground 
parking facility beneath the field house for 
the staffs of both schools. In all, existing 
facilities at both Rindge and Latin would 
be completely modernized and re-equipped. 

Hopefully, with the new facilities would 
come new practices of grouping students 
and faculty to better facilitate intra-group 
contact. Within the Rindge and Latin 
“schoolhouses,” according to the HMFH 
proposal, would be teams of 300 students -- 
six “teams” at Latin, four at Rindge -- 
each consisting of a heterogeneous group, 
grades 9-12, scheduled together for home- 
room, athletics, dining, and as much regular 
instruction as possible. ““Team commons” 
would include lounge space and student- 
oriented facilities -- and the size of the 
group, according to current research, would 
promote the best inter-personal interaction - 
small enough to allow students to know each 
other, yet large enough to insure diversity. 

The proposed timetable for the new 
development would allow school to continue 
without any major complications. Rindge 
would be renovated first; afterwards, classes 
would combine there for about a year until 
Latin would be ready for occupation. Esti- 
mated cost of the construction and renova- 
tion is $14.8 million, a large part of which 
would be eligible for state and federal fund- 
ing. In addition, the creation of a state-aided 
Occupational Resource Center would 
enable Cambridge to qualify for a signifi- 
cant amount of special funds available for 
vocational education programs under Mass- 
achusetts law. The effect of these pro- 
posals on the City tax rate has furthermore 
been estimated to not exceed $3.50 even 
in the first year. 

If the plan were accepted, the full complex 
c ould be operational by fall 1975. 
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by Richard Anderson 


The proposal of an Occupational 
Resource Center for Cambridge comes 
ilong with perfect timing in a day when 
he Greater Boston job market is offering 
yractically nothing for the high-school 


The proposed entrance plaza at Rindge 
Technical School (top photo) would in- 
elude sub-terrainean automotive and 
wuto body shops, with skylights pro- 
ding natural illumination and mechanical 
ventilation. Also included in the pro- 
rosals are new shop areas for wood- 
vorking, printing, metal fabrication and 
welding and machine tools. A new 
safeteria is to be constructed in the 
-xisting inner coutyard and the entire 
acility is to be completely modernized 
ind re-equipped. 

To the right of the proposed new adadtion 
»f Cambridge High and Latin (below) is 
‘ portion of the existing building which 
vill be completely modernized. To the 
eft is the War Memorial Gymnasium 
md Swimming pool. Not shown in the 
ketch is a field house with a 1 2-lap 
rack which will be located to the rear 
)f the new construction pictured here. 





drop-out and very few opportunities 
for the unskilled as well. This situation, 
however-- the exorbitant demand for 
skills and experience -- was not always 
the case. 

Since World War II, Cambridge has 
undergone substantial economic, physical 
and social change which parallels that of 
most older and industrialized central cities. 
New methods in production and transpor- 
tation technology have caused an exodus of 
manufacturers from the core cities to the 
outlying suburbs, while national objectives 
and priorities have created rapid expansion 
of educational, health, and service-related 
institutions within the city. 

Since 1950, the complexion of Cambridge 
industry and jobs has changed remarkably. 
Once dominated by the manufacturing 
industry, the City has lost 125 manufacturing 
firms during the past 20 years representing 
nearly 7000 production-related jobs. During 
1970 alone, the closing of two large plants 
and extensive layoffs at two others have 
eliminated approximately 1,500 production 
jobs from the city labor market. And it is 
estimated that there are now only 12,500 
production-related jobs left in the city. 

However, since 1950, total employment 
in Cambridge has risen 35 percent, largely 
as a result of the expansion of Harvard and 
M.I.T. and the establishment of related 
“spin-off,” research and development, 
electronics and professional firms. Employ- 
ment gains in the retail and financial, 
insurance and real estate industries have 
been minimal in relation to those in the 
institutional, non-profit, governmental 
and service sectors. Coupled with the 
increase in staffing needs of other non- 
profit, government, and quasi-public 
agencies, this sector now employs approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons or 31.9 percent 
of the total Cambridge employment. 

With such growth of M.L.T., Harvard, 
and the research and development and 
electronics companies, there has been a 
substantial change in the composition of the 
Cambridge-employed work force. A recent 
survey by the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce indicates that two out of every 
three persons working in Cambridge are 
white collar workers with training 
beyond the high school level. Even in 
the manufacturing sector, one out of every 
two employees is a highly skilled 
white collar technical worker. 

Jobs for the unskilled have decreased 
steadily in the past 20 years, along with 


Mr. Anderson is manager of the human 
resource division, Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, and currently a candidate 
for an M.A. degree in Urban Affairs at 
Boston University. 


those traditionally skilled positions which 
technological change has rendered obsolete. 

The growth of technical and scientific- 
based industries has created a new breed of 
skilled workers -- the technicians. As back 
up men to scientists, engineers, and other 
professionals, technicians play important 
roles in all the emerging technologies including 
electronic data processing, aerospace and 
automotive work, electronics, instrumenta- 
tion, health, metallurgy, chemistry, 
radiology, sanitation and environmental 
control. Vocational education must pro- 
vide the personnel to fill these jobs. 

Other areas where labor demand 
outruns the present supply are the con- 
struction, apprenticeship and craftsman 
trades. The price one pays for the services 
of a plumber or an electrician is indicative 
of the cruel irony that exists in the present 
state of high unemployment. Vocational 
education can and should be providing the 
mechanics, electricians, plumbers, welders, 
carpenters, bricklayers, pipefitters, machinists, 
construction workers, appliance and 
refrigeration servicemen needed to meet 
the demands of industry and the consumer. 
As material goods have increasingly become 
basic necessities of life for the urban 
dweller, the role of the television or washing 
machine repairman has begun to almost 
parallel that of the teacher or doctor. 

Another prominent area in which jobs 
go begging amidst high unemployment is in 
the field of health care. The last twenty 
years has seen an explosion of health care 
facilities and services in the United States 
and particularly in the Boston area. Con- 
sidered to be the medical center of the world, 
Boston has over 120 hospitals within a 
10 mile radius. The need and competition 
for trained medical personnel is fierce. This 
is the area where imaginative vocational 
education can make its most meaningful 
contribution in providing skilled people. 
Nurses aids, LPN’s, medical and laboratory 
technicians, therapists, clerks, dieticians, 
orderlies, pharmacists are only a few of the 
health occupations where the demand 
appears to be unlimited and unmet. Health 
care occupations are most appropriate 
areas for cooperative work-study training; 
and it is here that today’s disenchanted 
student can see the ultimate purpose of 
his academic and in-school training. 

The occupational areas cited previously 
are not the only ones where an urban 
student’s future lies. However, they do 
represent those skill occupations that are 
growing and are in immediate demand. 

The City of Cambridge is fortunate to 
be presented with an opportunity to make 
educational reforms capable of having a 
significant impact on the city’s future. 

The only question is: “How soon can 
we begin?”’@ 
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I Ran For Public Office In Cambridge 


by Martha Reardon 


The end of the campaign -- and losing the 
election by 495 votes -- was an anti-climax 
of sorts. I had lost a number of other things 
during the fall -- a job, a car, my 
Highland Street apartment, 20 pounds, and 
money invested in the campaign. On the 
other hand, I began gaining a respect for the 
amount of hard work that has to go into 
public service today. 

Cambridge is a particular challenge for 
anyone trying to interest young professionals 
in local politics. Young working people often 
have no real links or affection for the com- 
munity. They frequently vote elsewhere, 
read the New York Times, and park their 
bodies and cars here. Their political con- 
cerns are national, and their local concerns 
are personal: rent control, excise taxes, 
high auto insurance rates, and publicized 
crises and events. Cambridge, too, is a 
challenge for a Republican. To many, the 
term is an anathema, conjuring up hoary 
images of “‘repression” rather than any 
degree of effective leadership. 

The “river front wards,” five, six, and 
eight, which make up the Second Middlesex 
District, are home for the blue collar worker, 
the student, the welfare recipient, and the 
wealthy professional. There live the founder 
of Polaroid, a former governor, city 


councilors, bishops, and the aged with pension 


and housing problems. In one section of 
the area lives a woman with a houseful of 
cats who buys her clothes at church rum- 
mage sales and resent the welfare mothers. 
Nearby is a Harvard playwright, involved 
with Riverside neighborhood affairs, and 
near him a young student who refused to 
vote and went to Detroit to protest the 
elections and the war in Viet Nam. Down 
the street from a Weatherman headquarters 
lives a man who is a staunch Republican, 
who grows enormous zinnias, and who 
watches over his street, shaking his head 
about the present and future of the City. 
With the neighborhood go stories of old 
Cambridge -- of the days when Houghton 


Mifflin hired blacks and women before anyone 
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The Second Middlesex District -- including 


such areas as Cambridgeport, Riverside, the 
Harvard Square vicinity -- was known to be 
“Democratic territory”, but as a Republican 
candidate for state representative Martha 
Reardon lost by a close 495 votes. A 
graduate of Wellesley College and an 
educational book editor for seven years, 
Miss Reardon left her job and entered the 
elections last fall, equipped with a long 
past of community interest and service. 
Asked if she would run again, she replied 
with true political spirit: “I won’t say that 
I will run, but then, I won’t say that I 
wouldn't.” 


else thought of doing so. I met a young man 
who is moving his family to New Hampshire 
because he can no longer stand the truck 
traffic on River Street, and a young couple 
who is moving to the City and buying a 
house near the Stop and Shop, intent on 
sending their future children to public 
schools and becoming active in Cambridge 
affairs. 

Throughout the campaign I tried to point 
out that the trend in government today is 
away from bureaucracy, away from 
the few and back to the many. As such, I 
pushed for a store-front legislative office, 
accessible to all in the district. There, people 
could bring their concerns and find readily 
available information on voting records 
and House action. The problem with many 
people in this city as elsewhere is that 
they do not realize their political powers. 

I tried to point out, especially to young, 
disaffected voters, that any citizen of 
Massachusetts can submit bills through 
legislators -- a unique right. More interest, 
more awareness on the part of voters 
could bring about changes even in 
Cambridge’s city government -- where 
legislation too often occurs by crisis rather 
than by thoughtful challenge and change. 

While the city government heaves and 
churns in its administrative clashes, 
there are citizens and groups in Cambridge 
who are becoming their own leaders. One 
of these is the Committee of Elders -- a 
group which is reaching out to the aged in 


Cambridge. The committee looks into 
their problems, works for housing, manages 
drop-in centers, lobbies for bills, and in 
general proceeds in a thoughtful way to 
develop a voice which is heard and being 
acted upon. 

In Ward 5, the Democratic ward commit! 
doubles as a neighborhood association. At 
a City Hall hearing during the summer, 
Andy Filios from the Pearl Street Market 
spoke for a group of neighbors from the 
Watson-Brookline Street area who were 
opposing the re-location of a nearby bar. 
These same neighbors could also be found 
at local planning team meetings on housing 
and transportation, or scheduling com- 
munity-police evenings for a neighborhood 
discussion on crime and drug problems. 
Threatened and mobilized by the proposed 
Inner Belt in the past, and now concerned 
with both the influx of students and the 
increase in crime, the Ward 5 group has 
called on its citizens, groups, and churches 
to join in a common effort. If they are 
able to help develop a plan for Magazine 
Beach in the future (making it a multi- 
purpose area for recreation), they could 
become a model for neighborhood action 
in the rest of the city. 

This is a start, but the city needs much 
more constructive cooperation on critical 
issues. One of these is police-community 
understanding. Successful summer recrea- 
tional programing could also bring together 
Community Schools, settlement houses, 

irious Camping assocations, university 
facilities, church facilities, and city agencies. 

With a new administration at Harvard 
University, and at M.I.T., and an apparent 
willingness from Mayor Vellucci to establish 
a liaison committee to bridge the perennial 
town-gown gap, there are many possibilities 
for mutual enrichment. For example, the 
Corporal Burns Playground has appeared 
as an unresolved issue every year since 
1964. This could be a test area for coop- 
eration if the city would accept design 
suggestions from Flagg Street residents 
(who would like a small park), and from 
local parents who want a recreation 
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area for children at the nearby Martin 
Luther King School. The tragedy of Cam- 
bridge to me is that there is such a wealth 
of talent and ideas, but that groups and 
individuals seem to work at odds with one 
another. Police-community relations again 
come to mind. The universities count on 
Cambridge police to supplement their own 
forces, yet when clashes have occurred, 
police are subject to rough treatment from 
students and other youths, and no attempt 
is made to improve the situation. In West 


Coast communities, police have been invited 
by the universities to attend classes and 
seminars as students, or as guest speakers, 

in an effort to disarm opponents by new 
understandings. If there are to be future 
inter-group discussions on the functions 

of police in Cambridge, Harvard and M.I.T. 
should well be a part to them. 

Throughout the campaign the most 
frequent complaint that I heard centered 
on the level of public services in the city. 
People said that they would not mind 





\ 


paying increases in taxes, if the standards © 
of snow removal, trash collection, cleaning 
of streets, prevention of crime, and main- 
tenance of public areas justified the added 
expenses. But they often don’t. | 

Sympathetic planning, for example, is 
badly needed in the management of the — 
Cambridge Common which, for the past 
three years, has turned into a gathering 
place for the young who come to hear 
rock music on Sunday. During a campaign 
coffee party in the lobby of a Garden 
Street apartment, the question of “What to 
do about the Cambridge Common” inevital 
came up. Many of the older women felt 
like prisoners in their apartments; they 
did not go out at night, and regretted 
the transformation of the Common from 
a grassy park into a dusty waste area. 

To be fair, others liked the young and 
their music, even though they regretted 
the destruction of the green. If the Commo 
were irrigated and “‘beautified”’, if it were 
patrolled and had sections set aside for 
quiet reading or just sitting, if rest rooms 
were built and maintained, then voters of 
the largest voting precinct in the Second 
Middlesex District would be reassured abou 
their city leaders. 

Issues other than streets, parks, and 
housing interested me during the campai 
A year before I decided to run, I had come, 
to the conclusion that many laws corrupteé 
police and citizens because they were 
difficult to enforce, and were often 
ignored or enforced for political purposes. 
Laws dealing with gambling, drugs, and 
private sexual behavior were among these. 
I was warned not to tread on such charged 
territory. Yet | found myself asking 
questions directed to these areas more 
frequently than I asked about the street, 
parks, and snow removal. In learning 
about abortion laws, for instance, I 
spoke with priests, psychiatrists, and 
Cambridge women. I visited Blitz games in, 
church basements a bit nervously, and was 
intrigued to discover that the priest of 
the sponsoring church was opposed to | 
legalizing gambling because it was immoral. 
I met couples who lived together quite 
illegally and quite happily, and others wh 
criticized corruption in government while 
smoking pot and jeopardizing the rights 
of everyone in the same room. I heard 
arguments of women’s lib advocates, ho 
sexuals, drug addicts, and ended up reafi 
any original conclusion, and speaking out 
for change on public re-examination of 
these laws. 

Election day brought smiles and 
votes from supporters and words of enco 
agement from some much admired men 
and women in public life. Although inex- 
perienced, my crew and I had worked 
and learned about government the hard 
way. Next time a campaign might be 
easier @ 


| 
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Reliance Co-operative Bank 
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Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of Greece — Cocktails 
— 11:30 A.M. - 11:00 P.M. Daily. 


Barney’s Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus—French American, 44 Church Street, 547-4311 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 


Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food’ 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-713] 
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cludes works by Morris Louis, Kenneth 
Noland, Gene Davis, Thomas Downing, Sam 
Gilliam, Rockne Krebs, and Ed McGowin, is 
sponsored by the M.I.T. Committee on the 
Visual Arts. Gallery hours are Monday 
through Thursday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; and 


Saturday and Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


No admission fee. 


During the month of April, the Paul 
Schuster Art Gallery, 134 Mt. Auburn 
Street, will present new drawings and prints 
by Dominic Koval. In May they will feature 
colored etchings and paintings by Vita 
Giorgi. The Gallery is open 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Tuesdays through Saturdays. 


The Ferdinand Roten Galleries, 26 Dunster 
Street, will present April 1-18, Hangups, 
posters by leading artists, to be followed, 
April 19-May 8, by Art of Love, Frederico 
Righi’s new and important interpretation 
of Ovid’s classic. Gallery hours are Monday 
through Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


Reopening after a fire, The Art and Object, 
2325 Massachusetts Avenue, will present 
selected handcrafts, oils, and water colors 
by Zygmund Jankowski, Lawrence Howard, 
and Charles Selmi. 


In the Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, a lobby exhibit of miscellaneous 
black and white pictures by Bill Hall will 
be shown for the month of April. 


At the Retina Gallery, 1169 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Margarite Walter’s etchings will 

be shown for the month of April and 
Bernard Kroeber’s monotypes will be 
featured in May. Open Tuesdays 

through Saturdays from 10:00 a.m. to 
529) Pll. 


The M.LT. Creative Photography Gallery 
will present a photographic exhibit by Ralph 
Meatyard in April and an invitational exhibit 
of prints from May until June. For further 
information call 864-6900, ext. 4424. 


The Loeb Center Lobby Exhibit, at the 
Loeb Drama Center, will feature Beatrice 
Paipert’s sculptures, April 12-May 1; 

Peter Athens’ paintings, May 3-May 16; 
and Lyn Chilvers’ paintings, May 18-June 1. 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Proposition for Children can be seen 
on Sundays at 2:00 p.m. at the Proposition’s 
Inman Square theater, 241 Hampshire Street. 


As with the regular Proposition, improvisations 


are based on suggestions from the audience, 
and the productions include fairy tale 
operas, musical comedies, rock songs, and 
story theater. Admission: Children $1.50; 
Adults $2.50. Call 876-0088 for further 
information @ 


OLMSTED - FLINT, INC. 


V-BELTS — PULLEYS 
CONVEYOR BELTS — ALL TYPES 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
GEARS — SPROCKETS 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


624 MAIN ST. 876-7540 





ELBERY FORD SALES 


LTDs — Thunderbirds — Torinos 
Ford Light & Heavy Duty Trucks 


Station Wagons 


— Open Evenings — 


360 River Street, Cambridge 
547-3820 
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are the Vappi men and other smaller 
businesses in the area, and after 3 P.M. 
business picks up again and donuts go on 
sale for free, for people to stop by “for a 
vlass of water and a donut.” 

_ “If you want anything to eat,” he tells 
‘the crowd, “cook it yourself.” So five 
sustomers get up and “cook it themselves’’. 
Qne man even washes up some dishes and 
others help at the counter. “I sell a lot of 
soffee,” said Addonizio when asked of his 
customer’s favorite food; “I feed them well’. 

An Irish woman named Kate lines up 
it the cash register to buy some cigarettes. 
“T used to sell groceries and there used to 
be a soda fountain here too,” said Addonizio 
referring to the name “‘Spa’’, “‘but Star 
Market over there on the drive can buy at 
much lower prices because of quantity. 
You can’t compete with that.” 

Addonizio lives on Whitney Avenue, 
just about a block from the Spa with his 
wife and two nearly grown children. Both 
he and his customers find that city services 
are often slow in the area. ““My cousin’s 
married to Walter Sullivan and I asked him 
one day why services are that way. And he 
said there just weren’t enough workers to 
go around. Recently there’s been a lot of 
purse snatching going on. My daughter had 
hers stolen, but then, they only got $1.00. 


This all seems to happen just in early 
evening. You could go out at 10 or 11 and 
nothing would happen. People stay in be- 
cause they’re afraid.” 

Recently, the quality of life in Cam- 
bridgeport is being carefully guarded by 
residents who find that they are being 
heard on community affairs. The Inner 
Belt, the proposed six-lane highway that was 
to run directly through the neighborhood 
was hotly--and successfully--opposed. In 
September 1968, Cambridgeport, with its 
dense living patterns, was the first neighbor- 
hood in the city which qualified for urban 
beautification projects, specifically in the 
form of “tot lots” and up-graded park 
facilities. “People in Cambridgeport are 
very conscious of government. They expect 
help from politicians, ” said a resident 
of the area. 

“My husband and I moved to Cam- 
bridgeport in 1944 and bought a home; 
and when we go that home, I felt it was 
time to get involved in what was going 
on,” said Marie Dottin, the mother of two 
sons, and someone whose name invariably 
comes up when talking about Cambridge- 
port affairs. 

Her big chance, however, didn’t come 
until 1967 when Mrs. Dottin , today 
assistant coordinator of the Morse School 
Community School program, and a member 
of the Cambridgeport Planning Team, packed 
up her kids and joined the two busloads 
of mothers who marched on Washington 
to protest the Inner Belt. ““We had a won- 
derful reception in Washington,” she re- 


calls, and most importantly, once organ- 
ized, at least some of the community 
stayed organized. 

This was all good timing, because 
with aid-to-cities programs, Cambridgeport 
began getting its share. For three years, Mrs. 
Dottin continued with volunteer community 
work. Then in late 1969, the CEOC Com- 
munity Center opened at 269 Pearl Street. 
In February 1970 came the Community 
Schools program. (Here, school plants are 
used in non-school hours for educational 
and recreational programs designed for the 
entire community.) 

The day the CEOC Community Center 
opened--a small, wood paneled storefront-- 
the kids in the neighborhood decorated 
their bikes and paraded to the ceremonies. 
“They said to me, “Mrs. Dottin, you cut 
the ribbon’,” she recalls, still delighted 
at the thought. Today, the CEOC Center-- 
rent paid and advisors provided by that 
agency--is one of the most active centers 
in the Port. 

Technically, the activities at the Center 
are directed by the Cambridgeport Planning 
Team--a group of about 26 local people and 
the agency in the area. The Center now 
houses a three-day-per-week recreational/ 
educational/ and self-help program for the 
elderly, much of which Mrs. Dottin--cutting 
out hearts that particular day for her senior’s 
Valentine Party--personally oversees. 
“Everything you see in here is donated,” 
she explained. “I put an ad in the Chronicle 
and got this table and chairs, and recently 
I put an ad in for a piano and got seven 
pianos. The one | like we’re going to an- 
tique white right here.” 

Soon to come to the area is a teen center, 
which the neighborhood has long needed. 
“Why should youngsters have to go out of 
the neighborhood? The center will be 
staffed and have games, a jukebox, what- 
ever.” And then there is the Senior’s Hot 
Lunch Program at Morse School which 
hopefully will start in the spring. 


Cambridgeport is not atypical of other 
inner-city neighborhoods. As elsewhere, 
crime, inadequate housing, poor city 
services, and too-few facilities for the 
young and the aged are all part of the 
picture. But families are leaving; school 
enrollments have dropped in Cambridge- 
port more so than in other Cambridge 
neighborhoods. No new housing has 
recently been built in the area, although 
one commercial apartment building and 
housing for the elderly is planned. More- 
over, blue collar jobs in the city, in 
general, according to a recent survey 
by the Chamber of Commerce, are 
predicted to decrease. All of which 
brings up the truism that “there’s 
nothing as constant as change.” For 
Cambridgeport. In particular @ 


Bernadine McLeod 
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sink! 


When diners are pleased with 
your food and service, we’re 
pleased, too. Because Casson 
furnishes everything for the 
smooth preparation and service of 
food, as well as the setting. De- 
sign, engineering, installation and 
interior planning. And 500 inter- 
nationally known product lines, in- 
cluding handsome Syracuse 
China and International Silver. 

We equip schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, churches, 
restaurants, lounges, commercial 
and industrial dining areas. Call 
us if your plans call for food serv- 
ice of any sort. We will plan, install 
and supply everything . . . includ- 


ing the kitchen sink! 
THE ‘CAN DO” FOOD EQUIPMENT PEOPLE 


CSA SERN 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
617 868-6300 
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WSillings Sie Inc. 


Apothecaries 
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BOSTON PIPE & FITTINGS 
CO., INC. 


Serving Cambridge and New England 
in the Pipe, Fitting & Valve Industries. 
No inquiry too large. 

No sale too small. 


Located at: 


171 Sidney St. — 876-7800 
Cambridge — 02139 
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Lechmere Square, East Cambridge, is 
captured in a photo, circa 1900, and 
today. 
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NORTH AVENUE SAVINGS BANK 


PORTER & KENDALL SQUARES — CAMBRIDGE 
Telephone 492-4023 
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LECRIVERE 


DEDHAM - Route 1 ¢ Tel. 329-2200 
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Good For Openers 


Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice President 
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Recently an event was held to recognize 
the 125th Anniversary of Cambridge as a 
City. The reception and dinner brought 
together four groups of people who for the 
most part hadn’t known each other prior t( 
the evening’s affair--people from City Hall, 
Harvard, M.I.T., and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A surprising fact about this gathering 
was that it had never before happened in 
Cambridge. Here, people of responsibility 
and power in the city had gotten together 
only for the purpose of getting to know 
one another. 

The Chamber eagerly participated in 
this event because we have felt for some- 
time that for a city the size of Cambridge, 
there was not enough interaction between 
groups. How can any of us expect to im- 
prove the community if we don’t even 
know the other players in the ballgame? 

We have been wondering for sometime 
what the mechanics should be to involve th. 
leaders of responsible organizations in a 
discussion of goals, and the priorities of 
goals, in this city. We feel a committment t 
develop a vehicle or forum for this inter- 
change of ideas. But we realize that such a 
move could demand a good deal in the way 
of restructuring local thinking. 

An involvement of this kind demands 
a willingness to support the goals of the 
majority. Dissention is fine, until it becom! 
a means to promote purely selfish interests 
The city cannot plan and move ahead if 
there is not compromise--if someone con- 
tinually negates previous decisions or 
complains when plans are not tailored to 
his individual wants. 

Buck passing, too, is a deleterious--and 
favorite--pastime of people here (as in 
many cities). It is far too easy to throw a 
problem or project on to someone else’s 
lap--even one that concerns the entire 
community. 

Let’s quit looking for the easy way 
out, and take some hard looks at our own | 
city. We think that the 1 25th anniversary © 
get-together was good for openers. @ 
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We have our own prescription — 
for bridging the generation gap! 





Today, when many people are asking what 
will become of youth, we're asking what we can 
do for them. 


We realize that if ever there was a need to 
train and educate it is now, since it is within their 
hands that our future rests. 


Thus, we've shared in the sponsorship of many 
important youth activities ranging from Boy Scouts 
to electrical seminars to conferences on the atom. 


Recently, local students and teachers partici- 
pated in a 2-day science symposium at Bentley 
College which we co-sponsored. We take pride in 
local Junior Achievement. Also, we've established 
in-plant tours and conducted high school work- 
shops bringing youth and ourselves closer than 
ever before. 


Is all this meaningful? We hope so. We like 
to feel that the more ways we can contribute to 
youth programs today, the more meaningful their 
contributions will be tomorrow. 
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OUR AUTO LOAN 
OFFICER STILL OWES US 


$1537.56 


on his new car.... 


Plus Interest... 


Maybe that is why he is so good to our auto loan applicants. 
He also sits on the other side of the desk too. He has shopped 
for the best buy and the best way to finance. 

And where did he wind up? At the University Trust Company. 


You can not beat the auto loan rates at the UTC — they just 
are the lowest available. 


So come on in — talk to us and we will give you the benefit 
of our personal experience. Plus Interest. 
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We’re People, Too 


ee University Trust Company 
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| a 2400 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 





Where in the world is Badger? 


Everywhere. 


What in the world does Badger do? 


Engineers and builds chemical and petroleum plants throughout the world. 
Badger has handled $3 billion worth of engineering and construction in the 
last 19 years. 


Why in the world is Badger’s headquarters 


in Cambridge? 


The high quality of engineering talent available . . . proximity to leading 
educational institutions active in developing pertinent new technologies 
.. and strong ties to an area where company origins are deeply rooted. 


qa) BADGER 
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Offices in Cambridge, London, The Hague, Tokyo and other principal cities throughout the world. 


SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


The world of processing is the world of Badger 
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Inside 


Among this city’s many distinctions 
is its crime rate — higher than any other 
U.S. municipality its size. Starting on 
page 22, the Cambridge police talk about 
some of the problems of policing the city, 
and the work going on to better current 
police-community relations. 

One of the higher crime rate categories 
is burglary. If you own a business in the 
city, and want to reduce your vulnera- 
bility to theft, you might want to consi- 
der the following suggestions mady by 
some members of the department: 


1. Keep your premises well lighted 
at night; burglars know the risks of 
high visibility. 

2. When you leave at night, leave your 
cash register open. An intruder many 
not know it is empty; and smashed, it 
is worth nothing to you either. 

3. If you’ve been having trouble with 
breaks, call the police station and get 
someone over to check your property 
for security problems and easy access 
areas. They know what to look for, and 
can perhaps advise you on precautions 
to take. 

4. Lock and double lock your doors. 
Locks may not be impenetrable, but they 
slow a burglar down. (And if he is standin 
in floodlight, he may decide it’s not wor 
the risk). 

5. Finally, have an up-to-date file at — 
the police station, giving the name of 
who to call in the event of an after-hours 
emergency. 







Nothing is fool-proof, but these pre- 
cautions can make a difference. 

Public health problems in Cambridge, 
as in many urban areas, no longer just 
center around infectious diseases. In- 
stead, they increasingly include health 
problems stemming from social and 
psychological complications of modern 
life. Cambridge Hospital, in the past 
five years, has undergone significant chang 
and is emerging as a community health 
center, increasingly prepared to deal with 
these problems. The story of the program 
Cambridge Hospital: Treating What Real 
ly Hurts, begins on page 15. 

Your comments on CAMBRIDGE are 
always welcome. Let us hear from you. 

B.J.M. 
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Review 


One of the best mew things that can 
be said about Marigolds now playing at the 
New Theatre at 12 Holyoke Street, is that 
it’s going to be around for awhile, riding the 
crest of yet another award, the 1971 Pulitzer 
Prize for Drama (which brings the total of 
awards to around eleven). This play with 
the longest title in town -- The Effect of 
Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Mari- 
golds -- a year-long success and still running 
in New York, is an outstanding (and 
sobering) study of The Effects of Life 
Stresses on People -- and the bizarre adapta- 
tions that come about, some strangely 
beautiful, some almost totally destructive. 

Beatrice (Eileen Heckart) has kept a 
“home” together for her two daughters 
after her husband married her, “hung two 
millstones around my neck,” then dropped 
dead. Subsequently, both the source of 
her income (and target of her resentment) 
has been a series of elderly boarders, one 
of whom, in particular, had the misfortune 
of dying in the middle of the night in 
front of her older daugher, Ruth. Flip, 
brassy and tough on the outside, Ruth 
(Kendall March) is in many ways her 
mother reincarnated -- hurt, resentful, 
and ingeniously adept at torturing others. 
The target of both their sarcasm (and, 
strangely enough, a source of pride) is 
the younger girl, Tillie (Marcia Jean 
Kurtz), brilliant, socially immature, a 
wounded animal who operates with the 
compliance of someone who has come to 
expect abuse. Only she has her escape -- 








an almost religious reverence for science some measure of satisfaction. Nanny is APPEARING in a final scene from the 
in which she finds the beauty and order- sent home, and life goes on. But some- 1971 Pulitzer Prize winning drama, Mati 
liness that’s missing in her life. Another how you get the feeling that nothing much _ golds, are (I. to r.) Ethel Woodruff (in 
target for scorn is Nanny, the current has changed -- or ever will. Like Tillie’s Man- metal walker), Kendall March, Marcia 
septuagenarian boarder, who, sitting in in-the-Moon Marigolds, when exposed to Jean Kurtz, and Eileen Heckart. The 
center stage drinking her bottle of Rheingold stress, some people adapt, some just don’t play is extending its run through July 4 
presents a picture of almost unspeakable make it. at the New Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
misery. The acting in Marigolds is superb, the Cambridge, just off Harvard Square. 
What keeps one from hanging oneself New Theatre a delight. Formerly a site of 
after the performance is the guilty comic the Hasty Pudding Club, the theater, lo- tend its run through Sunday, July 4. 
relief of Beatrice’s sarcasm and the fact cated just off Harvard Square, has a certain Don't go see Marigolds when you're 
that the worse can happen and yet the 19th century quality about it, and has depressed. But don’t miss it. 
trio continues. Tillie has her rabbit recently been refurbished with new car- Marigolds, The New Theatre, Inc., 12 
chloroformed by mother, but she, again, peting and legitimate theater seats to re- Holyoke Street. Phone reservations: 
accepts this. Beatrice, facing the specter place the old folding chairs. With the 661-1610, daily after 10:00 a.m., Sunda} 
of past humiliation, recovers, and plans a recent Pulitzer award, the play, which after 1:00 p.m. See Affairs for ticket 
shop to support the family and to achieve opened in Cambridge April 20, will ex- prices, and performaiice times® 
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THEATER 


The multi-award-winning comedy-drama, 


The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the- 


Moon Marigolds, by Paul Zindel, will be 
presented through Sunday, July 4, at The 
New Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street. The 
play, starring Eileen Heckart, is under the 
direction of Melvin Bernhardt, winner of 
the 1970 Best Director Award for the 
New York production. Performances are 
at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday evenings, with a Sunday mati- 
nee at 3:00 p.m. On both Friday and 
Saturday evenings, performances are held 
at 7:00 and 10:00 p.m. Ticket prices 

for week nights and the Sunday matinee 
are $4.50 to $6.50; Friday and Saturday 
evenings they range from $5.50 to $7.50. 
Tickets for all performances are available 
at the box office or by mail. Telephone 
reservations are welcome and available 

by calling 661-1610. 


People’s Theatre of the Cambridge YWCA 
will perform Noel Coward’s Private Lives 
on July 9 - 11, 16 - 18, and 23-25. For 
information on the production, call 
547-4930. The theater will also present an 
outdoor children’s show to tour the 
Cambridge playgrounds. 


The Proposition will continue on at its 
air-conditioned Inman Square theater this 
summer, Wednesdays through Fridays at 
8:00 p.m. and Saturdays at 7:00 and 
11:00 p.m. Tickets are $3.00. 


The Harvard Summer School Repertory 
Theater will present three plays for the 
1971 season. Harold Pinter’s The Birthday 
Party, George Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, and Arthur Kopit’s 
Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You 
In The Closet And I’m Feelin’ So Sad 
will run in repertory July 6 through 
August 28. Performances are Monday 
through Saturday evenings at 8:30 p.m. 
The Harvard Summer School Repertory 
Theater brings together a distinguished 
company of professional and student 
actors, directors, and technicians from 
all over the country to work together 
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at the Loeb Drama Center. Season sub- 
scriptions will be available for the summer 
offerings, with discount prices on all 
tickets. For further information, telephone 
the Loeb Drama Center, 864-2630. The 
box office opens at noon. 


EXHIBITS 


Six Sculptors and Their Drawings is the 
exhibit at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, through June 7. The Museum 
is open Monday through Saturday, 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. 


Through July 2, the Busch Reisinger 
Museum, Harvard University’s museum 
of Germanic art, is presenting a broad 
survey of its collection of The Bauhaus. 
Founded in 1919 by Walter Gropius, 
Bauhaus produced textiles, metalwork, 
furniture, prints, and paintings under 
Gropius’ ideal: Art and Technology -- 
a New Unity. Although the Bauhaus 
was physically dissolved by the Nazi 
government, its progressive spirit was 
carried on, primarily in the United States, 
by immigrants Gropius, Marcel Breuer, 
Mies van der Rohe, Lyonel Feininger 
and others. 

On exhibition will be paintings, 
prints, and drawings, examples of the 
Bauhaus’ innovative typography and 
design, furniture and household items, 
and a small part of Walter Gropius’ 
architectural material. The Museum is 
open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
every day, except Sunday. Admission 
free. Catalogue available. 





COMPOSITION, a watercolor by Wassily 
Kandinsky, presently on display at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, Harvard. 


A number of the Museum’s choicest 
Maya monuments from its vast collection 
The Peabody Museum of Archaeology will be shown. 
and Ethnology and the Carpenter Cen- 
ter for the Visual Arts, Harvard Univer- 
sity, are sponsoring an exhibition en- 
titled, The Art of Maya Hieroglyphic 
Writing, in the Gallery at Carpenter 
Center, Quincy Street. The exhibition 
is based on the extensive work now 
being carried out by Mr. Ian Graham, 
Research Fellow in Middle American 
Archaeology at the Peabody Museum. 


GALLERIES 


During the months of June and July, The 
Cambridge Art Association, 23 Garden 
Street, will present a large selection of 
exhibits. 


May 29-June 10 -- Multimedia show 
of six selected artists. 





June 12-June 17 -- Showing of B U | L D E RS AN D 
works by students of the Cam- 


bridge Art Association. C 0 il T R A C T 0 R § 


June 19-July 1 -- New Hampshire 
Art Association exchange show. 


July 2-July 15 -- General members 
exhibition. 

July 17-July 30 -- Exhibition of 
works by members of the Board 


of the Cambridge Art Association. 


he Association will be closed in August. 





(Continued on next page) 240 SIDNEY STREET - CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 + 876-7505 
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Affairs — continued from page 7. 


Paintings by Jonathan Bragdon will be 
on exhibit at the Paul Schuster Art 
Gallery, 134 Mt. Auburn Street from 
June 4 - 19. During July, prints and 
drawings of the gallery artists will be 
shown. The gallery will be closed during 
August. 


At the Dickelman Gallery, 2325 Massach 
setts Avenue, there will be selected oils 
and water colors by Zygmund Jankowsk 
and Lawrence Howard through June 4. 


A graphic show will be presented for the 


rest of the month. 


Original prints and drawings of all 
periods will be featured at the Gropper 
Art Galleries, 1768 Massachusetts Avenu 
during the summer. Hours will be 1-5 
p.m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays only. 


At the Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, there will be a three-dimensional 
show by Bill Field and Dennis Purcell 
for June and July. 


The M.I.T. Hayden Gallery Summer Exhi 
tion will feature Seymour Lipton: Recen 
Sculpture in the Hayden Gallery and Cot 
yard from June 2 through September 19. 
The exhibit is of 20 sculptures from the 
five years of nickel, silver or bronze on 
Monel metal and drawings. Summer hour 
will be 1 - 5 daily. For further informati 
please call 864-6900, ext. 4400/4425. 


The Off the Square Gallery, 52 Boylston 
Street, will be open from 11:00 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., Tuesdays through Saturdays 
this summer. The Gallery is essentially 
an outlet for advanced students and yout 
artists. Prices are moderate due to “the 
temporary anonymity of the artist.” 


Etchings by Margarite Walter will be sho\ 
for the month of June at the Retina 
Gallery, 1169 Massachusetts Avenue. The 
Gallery will be closed during July and 
August. 


The Ferdinand Roten Galleries, 26 Duns! 
Street, will present The Art of Love, a 
new and important interpretation of Ovit 
classic by Federico Righi. There will be 
gallery selections for the rest of the sum! 
For summer hours, please call 868-3150. 


From May 26 to June 30, the Seymour 
Swetzoff Gallery, 12 Elliot Street, will 

feature drawings and paintings by Lawret 
Wooden. The Gallery hours are Monday 
through Friday, 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Saturday, June 5, the Cambridge Center * 
for Adult Education, 42 Brattle Street, 
will be a Marketplace for the art work 
of its students and faculty. Work in enam’ 


. 


IRAGON, 1966, a recent sculpture by 
eymour Lipton, on display at the M.I.T. 
layden Gallery. 


ling, stained glass, pottery, jewelry, 
extiles, weaving, graphics, and photo- 
raphy, as well as drawing and painting 
1 all media, will be on sale from 11:00 
.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

the summer term at the Center starts 
pine 8th. 


‘the Museum of Science, Science Park, 
ill sponsor a varied program of 
tivities and exhibits for the summer. 


t the Charles Hayden Planetarium, Space- 
ip Earth will continue through June 20. 





The program looks at the uniqueness of 
the Earth, its limited resources, and dis- 
cusses whether the planet can survive the 
ecological changes brought about by man’s 
technological advances. 


Starting June 22 - September 5 the Plane- 
tarium will present Tomorrow Mars -- a 
program discussing major space achieve- 
ments of this decade. 


In the Coolidge and Friend Galleries 
through July 18 there is a photography 
exhibit by the Boston Chapter of the 


Society of Technical Writers and Publishers. 


It spotlights artists involved in industry 
and technology and includes graphic 


(Continued on page 11). 


Photo: O.E. Nelson, courtesy Marlborough Gallery, N. Y. 





Name 
a building 
near MIT 
i 
yourself. 


LAVINE Inc 


63 







Burt Lavine did. 

And while his name 
is on the building, our 
name is on the deed. 
Which means, Burt 
enjoys all the privileges 
of ownership without 
any of the headaches. 
We have several build- 
ings available near 
MIT. From 3,000 sq. ft. 
to 10,000 sq. ft. All just 
waiting for you to put 
your name on the out- 
side and your own per- 
sonal touch on the 
inside. 

If you want to call 
a building near MIT 
home, call us. We’ve got 
one with your name 
on it. 


WilliamCraneProperties 


942-2768 


125 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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5 Me 


Regular 


Aeeounts 
INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 


INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


OPEN 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 
4:30 to 7:30 





CAMBRIDGEPORT 


689 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CENTRAL SQUARE 


ik * CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 
This is our 117th year DIAL 876-2240 


BANK-BY-MAIL 
POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 








ride in; walk in 
coast In; 
but come in! 


READING INTERNATIONAL 
47 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
Tel: 864-0705 

Open Daily 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
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Affairs — continued from page 9. 


designs, photographs and sketches in a 
variety of areas. 


Summer Discovery, for grades 1 through 

4, includes trips to ponds, lakes, woods, 

and beaches. The Museum furnishes cameras 
for each child to record the experience. 
‘Summer Field Explorers, grades 5 to 10, 
offers trips combined with course and pro- 
ject work at the Museum. Call the Museum 
Education Department at 742-1410, ext. 

62 for details and applications for 

both courses. 


The Washburn Gallery will feature paintings 
of whales by John R. Quinn, a distinguished 
artist, nature writer and illustrator from 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, June until the 
end of August. 


Drugs and People, a major new permanent 
exhibit exploring the behavioral basis of 
drug abuse, is a multi-unit display occupying 
1000 square feet on the second floor 

of the Museum. It looks into environmental 
pressures, identification and effects of 
various drugs, and basis for decision-making 
concerning use of drugs. It is aimed at the 
fifth and sixth-grade level. 


The summer hours are now in effect for 

the Locomotive. Number 3713 was one 

of the largest in the U.S. and one of the 

last class of passenger steam locomotives to 
be purchased by Boston & Maine. It is on 
the Museum grounds and is open Sundays 
through Thursday, 11 - 5; Fridays, 12 - 8:30 
p.m.; Saturdays, 10 - S. 


Rock Garden of the World is a collection 
of large rocks on display in front of the 
Museum. The newest acquisition is from 
Mont Blanc, a gift of citizens of 
Courmayeur, Italy. Granite rock known 
as “glacial erratic” joins rocks from 
legendary Giant’s Causeway in Ireland; 
petrified wood from Arizona; granite 
from Grand Canyon, Arizona; mica 


b a from Mt. Washington and many others. 


Museum Admission: adults, $1.50; 
5-16, $.75. Friday nights (after 5 p.m.) 
adults, $1.00, ages 5 - 16, $.50. Children 
under five and members admitted free 
at all times. 


Planetarium Admission: Sunday through 
Friday, adults, $.75; ages 5 - 16, $.50. 
Special Saturday night program at 8, 
adults, $1.25; 5 - 16, $.50. Children 
under five not admitted. Rest of Museum 
closed Saturday night. 


At the Cambridge Y.W.C.A. there will be 
a large offering of summer activities. 


Recorder Classes -- An eight 
week summer session of recorder 


lessons begins June 1. The 

course is open to both men and 
women and will be taught by 
Alexander Breed, past president 
of the Boston Recorder Society. 
Classes are for beginners, inter- 
mediates, and advanced ensemble. 


Crafts Workshop -- Beginning 
June 1, the eight week crafts 
workshop will consist of experi- 
mental work in block printing 
and other work in various media. 
Also included are sculpture, 
pottery, and enameling. 


Painting and Drawing -- A painting 
and drawing class designed for 
beginners and intermediates will 
begin on June 7. The evening 
co-ed class is limited and early 
registrations are encouraged. 


Early Co-ed Swim or Early 

Bird Dip -- A special morning 
weekday swim from 8 - 9 a.m. 
will begin on June 7. Early morn- 
ing joggers and physical fitness 
buffs will find this a refreshing 
way to begin the hot summer 
days. The pool is open to both 
men and women. 


Sum-Fun -- A total Y program 
for all ages is held from July 6 
through August 31. It includes 
activities for youngsters aged 

6 - 12, teenagers, and even a 
nursery for children under 5, plus 
a mother’s morning lounge from 
9 - 12 where she may spend free 
time or participate in an activity. 
More information on the family 
day camp can be secured at the 
Y. Registration is every Wednesday, 
Se-22 11.101; 


A special feature of the Cambridge Y. is 
a Trippers Program. 


Saturday, June 19 -- Martha’s 
Vineyard on Cape Cod. 
Saturday, July 12 - Cohasset 
Summer Theatre. 

Saturday, July 24 - Nantucket 
Island on Cape Cod. 


Contact the Y.W.C.A. at 491-6050 for 
information on all activities and programs. 


Notices for Affairs may be sent to 

the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
69 Rogers Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 02142. Programs may be sub- 
ject to change. Telephone numbers 
are included for your convenience 
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Profile 


“Basically, I do dental first-aid for the 
Cambridge school system; and if that’s all 
the city wants, that’s all it gets. But I 
don’t want to do a slipshod job.” 


One of the last patients Dr. Haig 
Habeshian had before leaving his previous 
post at a local school after 13 years, was 
an 11-year-old boy who had every tooth 
in his mouth extracted. Today, 60% 
of the patients who now come any of 
four morning per week to a centrally- 
located dental clinic at Cambridge 
Hospital, are not covered by Medicaid 
and, consequently, have had little, if 
any, dental care. (“Even under Medi - 
caid,” says Dr Habeshian, “‘dentists 
often treat only the adults of a family, 
not the children.”). The necessary, 
but red-tape entangling “permission” 
required to work on a child still works 
effectively to keep many away. And 
the problem of finding an adult to 
accompany a youngster to a central 
clinic for emergency dental treatment, 
especially in households where both 
parents work or little English is spoken, 
is often the deciding complication. 


Dr. Habeshian’s practice, when he’s not 
at the hospital, is at 60 Brattle Street, 
a street lined with the offices of many 
of the city’s health professionals. For 
13 years, however, he commuted between 
his office and a city school — once 
serving as part of a team of nine dentists 
throughout the system — now the only 
remaining one. Then three years ago 
the Cambridge Hospital central clinic 
opened. “Preventive dentistry is fine 
in the city,” he says, referring to the 
new equipment and the dental hygien- 
ists who now work in the schools. 
But what he would like to see is a 
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team of graduate dental interns sta- 
tioned in low-income neighborhood 
clinics to X-ray, do completion work, 
and make simple appliances to prevent 
orthodontic problems. “So many house- 
holds in this city just can not afford 
professional care; there’s no way they can 
foot the bill,” he said. ‘‘And all these 
people can’t be treated by one person.” 
What he would like to see, as well, is a 
flouride treatment program for the city. 
““We were one of the first cities to have 
one,” he said. ‘We had all the equipment 
out at Fresh Pond; then for some reason 
the project was dropped.” 


Dr. Habeshian was born in Cambridge, 
and for years has appeared on local childrer 
T.V. and has worked on public information 
commercials for the Massachusetts Dental 
Society promoting dental health. Although 
a graduate of Tufts Dental School and a 
Public Health Dentistry program at Har- 
vard, it is from experience that he has 
picked up the sign language and other 
tips for working with children — some 
of whom have limited English. “I gesture; 
I slip the kid a quarter to open his mouth. 
But, the great majority of the kids are in 
so much pain or upset, they’re quiet, 
and only too willing to be helpedg 











Were To cine th CAMBRIDGE 


Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of Greece — Cocktails 
— 11:30 A.M. - 11:00 P.M. Daily. 


Barney's Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus — French American, 44 Church Street, 547-4311 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 


Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food” 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-7131 
99 Luncheon Served 11 AM to 3 PM 





| “By the Hundreds’ 
H/o" 
2 WITHOUT NOTICE OR TERM, YOU CAN 


DEPOSIT AND WITHDRAW ANY TIME 
IN MULTIPLES OF $100. 


latest per annum 


The name of this Account is: 
PAID-UP SHARE CERTIFICATES IN PASSBOOK FORM. 
Insured in Full Safety — Dividends Paid Quarterly 


Especially useful for personal and corporate funds for fast build-up by the hundreds. 


Maximum deposit $40,000, single or joint; $80,000 Corporate or Charitable. 


Dividends are paid quarterly by check or, if you prefer, may be added to a regular 
Savings-share account to continue earning but at a lesser rate. Deposit by mail if 


you prefer, and receive our postage-paid return envelopes for future use. 


Start enjoying this highest permitted return now! 


Reliance Co-operative Bank 


15 Dunster Street, Cambridge, Mass., 876-2277 


Boston’s biggest 
Bookstore isn’t 
in Boston! 


It?s in 
Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. 


(he 


HARVARD SQUARE *M1T STUDENT CENTER * HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL * CHILDREN S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 


CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 


SQUARE 
E UNITED-CARR iB things that make a big difference, look to United- 
Carr. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT ea CARR rasTanen gy 


KENDALL SQUARE 
BINNEY STREET PLANT 
& UNITED-CARR i 


INCORPORATE O 


TO BOSTON 


UNITED-CARR INCORPORATED « A SUBSIDIARY OF TRW INC. 
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Cambridge Hospital: 
Treating What Really Hurts 


Take a city like Cambridge where 
there are only six general practitioners 
and, reportedly, only one makes house 
zalls and you don’t know him anyhow, 
ind it’s the middle of the night and 
you're sick. It could be just too bad. 
Technically, the time could be 12 
noon for that matter because most 
doctors are booked solid and if one 
let you in day-after-tomorrow you 
could be dead by then, right? So you 
drag yourself, embarrassed, to an emer- 
gency room where you envision sitting 
among the heart attacks and brain 
tumors to find out, no, your cold 
is no more than bronchial pneumonia. 



























In the past ten years, the medical 
problems of city people have increasingly 
centered upon: Where do I go when 
I’m sick? If you’re poor, you find 
very few, if any, new doctors flocking 
to your neighborhood; with the high 
costs of medical training, new doctors, 
laden with bills upon graduation, escape 
to suburbia -- away from Medicaid and 
its sometimes-get-paid, sometimes-not 
problems. (There are no new doctors 
east of Harvard Square). If you’re 
young or old or new to a community, 
again, who do you go to for help? 
Tuberculosis and other infectious dis- 
eases are coming under control, but 


who treats the other massive, modern 
medical problems: alcoholism, drug 
addiction, degenerative diseases of the 
aged, child neglect, mental illness -- 

the social problems. “These are killing 
us,” says a Harvard public health spe- 
cialist, and only recently have we begun 
to take them out of the closet to face 
with any intelligence. 

Ten years ago, when Cambridge 
Hospital was still Cambridge City Hospital, 
NBC and a young-looking Chet Huntley 
did a “White Paper” profile on the place, 
a “typical” city hospital with city hospi- 
tal problems. Too few beds, dingy quar- 





(Continued on next page) 
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Hospital — continued from page 15. 

ters, foreign interns creating training gaps 
and language problems¥ inadequate fa- 
cilities, were all part of the problem -- 
highlighted in the film that I watched one 
recent Friday afternoon in the second 
floor laboratories of the new hospital, 
with a pack of nurses-in-training and 
interns (the latter a product of a recent, 
much cherished affiliation with Harvard 
Medical School). ‘Office workers miss 
the old place,” said a secretary;“we knew 
everyone then.” But with the new structure, 
built in 1965, has come the start of a new 
focus and new treatment of what’s really 
hurting us in Cambridge these days. 

Dr. Anthony Scapicchio, a general 
surgeon, and the new head of the Cambridge 
Hospital emergency suite says that in the 
past five to ten years, emergency room 
visits have increased almost 200%. If the 
new businessman in town, the low-income 
family, the student gets sick, where do 
they go for immediate care? “In a stable, 
rural population,” says Scapicchio, “‘there’s 
the family doctor; here the population 
changes yearly, and people have few, if any, 
medical ties.”” As it ends up, maybe 20- 
25% of the visits to the emergency room 
are “true”? emergencies, but the importance 
of this fact diminishes in light of new, 
broad concepts of what an emergency room 
is. “Some people may have a minor emo- 
tional problem and need someone to talk 
to; some may have extreme discomfort with 
a minor but needed-to-be-treated illness,” 
said Scapicchio. “Once hospitals were for 
the dying and emergency rooms for the 
injured. To some extent they still are, 
but today, no one here is going to snicker 
if your illness is an emergency to you. No 
one gets turned away.” 

Dr. Scapicchio works a 40-hour week 
and plans are to hire three other physicians 
to provide 24-hour supervision for the 
nurses, orderlies, corpsmen, and interns 
who man the emergency service. Perhaps 
the only group he may be seeing less of 
these days is children, especially from the 
lower socioeconomic neighborhoods in 
town, who used to flood the emergency 
ward up to two years ago. Unfortunately, 
that was a problem, but not so much a 
problem as the numbers of children who 
never came. “Poor quality child care is as 
evident in Cambridge as it is in other 
urban areas in the country,” says Mrs. 
Ruth Cowin, a public health social worker 
and head of the social services department 
at Cambridge Hospital. So two years ago, 

a program was designed to reach children, 
some who might have entered school with- 
out any prior medical care, via a system 
of five satellite neighborhood clinics in 
(Continued on next page) 


* “A patient came in complaining about 
a pain in tummy,” recalled a young, for- 
eign doctor, interviewed for the “White 
Paper” report. “It took me a long while 
to figure out just who tummy was.” 
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Hospital — continued from page 17. 


areas of high pediatric population -- Model 
Cities, Roosevelt Towers, Jefferson Park. 
“You can’t get doctors in low-income 
areas,’ says Dr. James B. Hartgering, 
commissioner of health and hospitals 

in Cambridge. “In fact, the doctor shortage 
is everywhere; half the newly-licensed 
physicians in the United States are 
graduates of foreign medical schools.” 

As a result, the hospital has turned to 

a new health professional, the nurse 
practitioner, specially trained and offering 
the health maintenance care that the over- 
worked and “‘crisis-oriented’ physician 
has no time to handle. 

When she first chose nurses for the 
nurse practitioners training program, Mrs. 
Margaret Murphy, for thirty years a nurse 
at the hospital and now head of the nurse 


practitioner program, was looking for women 


who wanted to be “more than a robot, 

a third hand to a physician.” It’s the nurse, 
says Mrs. Murphy, who has traditionally 
given primary health care in many parts 

of the world; in Cambridge, under the 
supervision of the hospital’s chief of 
medicine, she is now doing immunizations, 
total examinations (checking for unde- 
tected health problems), while turning 
acute care cases over to a physician. 

“We worried that people in the community 
would object to being cared for by nurses,” 
said Mrs. Murphy. This has not been the 
case. And, significantly, last year the 

nurse practitioners at 109 Windsor Street, 
the first pediatric center, knew every 

single child in the area entering the 

first grade -- 30-40% of which, without 
their work, would never have had health 
care at all. 

The federal government provides 
substantial funds for child-care programs, 
but only recently has any funding come 
through for care of the elderly -- a huge 
population in Cambridge. This age group 
presents very special medical problems; 
often, they have multiple, chronic diseases 
requiring the long-term maintenance 
not readily available from the crisis-oriented 
doctor. They can, too, be frustrating to 
treat. “Elderly people often expect you 
to have magical diagnostic powers,” said 
Mrs. Murphy. “ ‘How do you feel?’ you 
ask a patient. ‘Fine.’ “Your ankle looks 
swollen.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘How long has it been 
swollen?’ ‘Past few days.’ ” The patients 
often don’t see the importance of co- 
operating, of describing their symptoms. 
The elderly, too, often think that they 
are supposed to feel sick, or be out of 
breath, or they are supposed to cough. 
“They need health care,” said Mrs. 
Murphy, “and they need education.” 

At the moment, six nurses are under- 
going the four-month practitioner training 
program in preparation for the summer 
opening of new satellite clinics for the 
elderly in North and West Cambridge 
(where the elderly of the city have been 
moving from the housing problems of 
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East Cambridge and Cambridgeport). The 
nurses are trained to interpret an electro- 
cardiogram, do lab tests, use a stethoscope, 
do dental assessments, eye exams, and 
diabetic tests, check for signs of serious 
diseases, and keep an eye out for malnu- 
trition. “People are living longer today,” 
said Mrs. Cowin, “‘and, as such, the de- 
generative diseases of the elderly are 

one of our most serious modern public 
health problems.” 

Another is meeting the psycho-social 
needs of the sick which prompted the 
enlargement of the Cambridge Hospital 
social services department last fall (to 
a staff of 13), under the direction of Mrs. 
Cowin, a fellow of the American Public 
Health Association. Each week, the staff 
reviews records on all patients admitted 
to the hospital -- in search of psychological 
and social problems causing or complicating 
an illness. Social workers consult to 
physicians, to the psychiatric department, 
and contribute to the program planning of 
the hospital. Among the high priority 
patients (seen in group and individual 
sessions with social workers) are unmarried 


mothers or young mothers in the psychiatric 


service. ““We have a girl with a 62 I.Q. 
who is going to deliver in two months,” 
said Mrs. Cowin. “We are already working 
to make provisions for the baby.” Others 
include children with school problems, 
disabled patients now in need of new job 
training and encouragement, men, unable 
to cope with high-pressure jobs who are 
continually sick -- the list is endless. (The 
Monday morning I spoke to Mrs. Cowin, 


an elderly man whom I had seen many times 


before in Cambridge, waited in her outer 


office while she called to make arrangements 


for him to shower). 

“One of the most crucial problems in 
this community,” said Mrs Cowin, “‘is the 
large numbers of children who are not 
necessarily ‘abused’ per se, but whose 
care is so poor that it is plain neglect. 


And there is no law to cover this. Much 


of Cambridge housing is poor, and often 
we come across cases of lead poisoning 
where children, left alone, eat the sweet 
lead-base paint, still on the walls in many 
of these places.” Outright child abuse is 
much easier to spot, says Mrs. Cowin. 

If a physician even suspects that an injury 
is man-made, it must be reported to the 
social service and the Division of Child 
Guardianship. 

The social service and psychiatric 
departments at Cambridge Hospital are 
highly interrelated due to a key question 
in most mental illness: How did the 
patient’s family background contribute to 
his illness? Can his family be part of the 
treatment? Two and a half years ago, be- 
fore the psychiatric unit opened up at 
the hospital (as part of the Cambridge- 
Somerville comprehensive mental health 
and retardation program), most patients 
who could not afford private psychiatric 
help either lived with their illness or had 


to go out of the city for treatment. Today, 
on the fourth floor of the Cahill House, 
adjoining the new hospital building, a 
psychiatric ward serves 22 resident patient 
and 1,000 out-patients per month with 
short-term psychiatric care designed to 
emphasize a rapid return to community life 

“We know today that the mentally 
ill should not be isolated,” said Mrs. 
Cowin. “Years ago we built beautiful 
institutions way out in the country where 
patients were put like pariahs. By hospita- 
lizing a patient in a general hospital, the 
illness is put in perspective, treated like 
any other medical problem.” For an in- 
dividual having his first bout with mental 
illness, no one need ever know. And if 
he has a home situation that the psychiatri 
department deems “trustworthy,” his 
return would be rapid, with follow-up care 
carried out via group and individual ses- 
sions with any of the department’s 60 
mental health workers. 

“We hospitalize more young people 
than old,” said Dr. James Beck, chief 
of community service, in the department 
of psychiatry, “because more of the serious 
mental illnesses -- schizophrenia, for 
example -- hit young people.” The average 
stay on the ward, an area filled with maga- 
zines, folding chairs, handmade decorations 
with rooms set aside for sleeping and 
recreational activities, is 24 days, and all 
patients are there on a voluntary commit- 
ment. Patients are referred from the emer- 
gency unit, for which the department is 
on 24 hour call; by social workers; 
or someone will call up and say, “I’m 
worried about my son. He was in West- 
boro and he’s starting to act crazy 
like he does just before he has to go in 
again.” “‘We offer no magic treatment,” 
said Dr. John E. Mack, chief of psychiatry, 
“we just have bright, sensitive, caring peo- 
ple. The reality of mental illness is that 
if the patient has an environment which 
promotes mental health, and can have 
visitors, and his family is prepared to work 
with him appropriately, then even acute 
problems can be worked out to be treated 
on a day-care and out-patient basis.” 

Ruth Balser is one of 20 “mental 
health technicians” or attendants, as she 
calls herself, who work on the wards with 
the patients. A graduate of the University 
of Rochester with a B.S. in psychology, 
Miss Balser received almost all her training 
at the hospital -- observing on the ward, 
and attending both teaching conferences af 
weekly supervisory meetings. Attendants 
often work with confused people and 
try to keep them oriented, talk infor- 
mally with patients to find out how they 
feel and where they ran into trouble, en 
courage the formation of groups, and help 
the patients keep in touch with reality. 
Miss Balser leads a social hour for depress 
women, plays ping-pong with patients, and 
is available on call to the emergency 
room to talk initially with patients who 

(Continued on page 28) | 
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) the White Tower dining emporium in 


olice stations once operating in the 
bridge neighborhoods. Built in the 


ingi g; the floors are public institution 
ble; there is a wooden bench for 
tors, and police crowd behind “‘the 

fe *” with its “support your local 

lice” and American flag stickers. Add- 

ng to the scene is a slightly dated poster 
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spartment to move their 18-month-old, 
100,000 communication center to 


jway from further sniper fire. 
| When we left the Central Square 
lolice station around 7 p.m., the driz- 


lla miserable Sunday night. Lieu- 

lant Francis Pisani, night patrol super- 
or, (“The police watch people; I watch 
@ police”) stopped to talk to a black 
clothesman getting into a station 

n parked in the gas station across the 
eet. Sunday is generally quiet in the 
y; people are home getting ready for 
© week. And tonight with an Awards 
rogram on t.v., Pisani expected a 
juiet-night: ‘““You’d be surprised what 
good movie on t.v. -- and the rain -- 
es to the crime rate.” 

F We headed down River Street where 
Asani came across a foot patrolman in 

1 black slicker who signaled to him with 
Mashlight. Foot patrolmen are a 

he tively inefficient means of covering 
ie city, Pisani explained, but they are 
lat the people want -- a familiar police 
ence “even though a cruise car 


he city has come to require an array 
I Strategies anyhow. Later that evening 


that some plainclothesmen are tailing a 
suspect in an area where several women 
were recently assaulted. The plainclothes- 
man, in Cambridge, in the tradition of the 
“lady” on the Central Park bench, rides 
around the city in unmarked cars, and on 
bikes. ‘We even have one officer who 
sits on the curb with a bottle,” said Pi- 
sani. “The other day he was sitting there 
when some guy snatched a girl’s purse. 
He was off the curb so fast, the man 
never knew what happened.” 

“People are careless,” he continued. 
“And the make-up of the city draws pro- 
blems. Why do you think there’s so much 
trouble with rapists, exhibitionists? The 
women’s colleges attract them. Why are 
there so many car thefts? Because, if 
a Massachusetts car is stolen, you can 
check it immediately; but people know 
it takes time to check on an out-of-state 
car. So they say, ‘let’s go over to Cam- 
bridge and get some of those college kids’ 
cars’ — and they do.” 

Car thefts account for the largest 
single category of crime in the city, 
although the recovery rate is a somewhat 
encouraging 88%. The police find that 
in large company parking lots and transit 
stations, drivers are all-too-apt to leave 
their cars unlocked or with keys in the 
ignition. Among the hottest items for 
car thieves, these days, are the stereo 
components and tapes, luxury items in 
the new cars. Thefts are so common, 
in fact, that if tapes are stolen, insurance 
companies will sometimes only refund 
the cost of one. Burglaries rank high in 
the Harvard to Central Square area — 
home of students and professionals who, 
as a convenience to the burglar, are gen- 
erally gone all day. With such a highly 
transient population, as well, the pos- 
sibility of noticing a “stranger” on the 
block is not likely as, say, in a more 
stably populated area such as East 
Cambridge. 

These and other problems add up; 
Cambridge now has the highest crime 
rate of any other city its size in the 
country — and a big need for more po- 
lice-community cooperation. “When new 
recruits come in I ask them, ‘What’s the 


In Patrol With The Cambridge Police 


objective of police work?’,” says Lieu- 
tenant James Delaney, director of the 
Police Academy, and a 33-year veteran 
of the force. “‘They usually give partial 
answers. I tell them that it’s to get vol- 
untary compliance with the law. Today 
we have to rely on technical know-how 
to stop crime because public coopera- 
tion has been diminishing. Up to now 
we've failed in that final objective, since 
voluntary compliance is obviously not 
always the case.” 

Next to the boiler room in the base- 
ment of the Central Square Police Sta- 
tion is Detective George Power’s office 
of community relations. Powers, a for- 
mer junior high school teacher, and a 
soon-to-be-graduate of a Harvard Law 
School course on police affairs, is the 
man-in-charge of a 15-hour police- 
community relations program for offi- 
cers recently instituted by the depart- 
ment — based on the premise that a real 
problem with the police “image” is com- 
plicating an already problem-ridden job. 

Findings from a study made by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., published in April, 
1970, showed conflicts arising from a 
certain inconsistency in attitudes on the 
part of the community toward the po- 
lice — the damned-if-you-do, damned-if- 
you-don’t phenomenon — reinforced by 
the ‘“‘traditional approach” to law en- 
forcement that police are finding just 
does not work today. “You might want 
to tell a group to ‘get the helloff this 
street corner, and it might be necessary 
in 5% of the cases,” said Powers. ““But 
95% of the time, people will move if 
you just ask, and this is the approach 
we want to get across.” 

“Police image is an interesting sub- 
ject,” he said. “When I was a teacher, 
for instance, at parties people would ask 
my occupation, and I'd tell them — 
teacher — and my acceptability rating 
would be high. Then I joined the force, 
and whenever I mentioned I was a pa- 
trolman, my rating would immediately 
drop. Now I’m a detective, so I have 
prestige again; people watch detective 
shows on television.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Police — continued from page 21. 
Complicating the picture in Cambridge 
is the different needs and expectations of 
neighborhood groups toward the police. 
The community, when taken in true per- 


spective, is, in fact, a series of communities. 


According to the A.D.L. report, the large 
elderly population of Cambridge looks to 
the police for security — and frequently 
feels that they are not taken seriously; 
lower-income adults question, at times, 
the handling of street corner teen-age 
gatherings; upper-income adults generally 
express satisfaction with the police; blacks 
feel they are treated like “second-class” 
citizens, and Puerto Ricans feel victimized 
and harassed. The police, on the other 
hand, complain that the community will 
not commit itself in any way to offer 
assistance (“I don’t want to file a com- 
plaint; I just want my handbag back’) 
and it expects the extraordinary. 

“Most people don’t know what police 
can and can’t do,” said Powers. “I think 
one of the jobs policemen hate worse is 
settling husband-wife fights. The wife 
calls the police and says her husband is 
beating her because he is drunk, and wants 
us to ‘arrest? him. You can’t arrest a man 
in his own house for being drunk, and 
you can’t make an arrest for assault unless 
it is done in your presence. What do you 
do? You know that when you leave he’ll 
get revenge because she called the cops.” 

“When I was on patrol one time,” 
he said, “I got a call from an older woman 
in one of the housing projects who was 
upset because her toilet wouldn’t stop 
flushing. I couldn’t say, ‘look, I’m not a 
plumber,’so I tried to fix it and couldn’t. 
I suggested that perhaps she should close 
the door and then she wouldn’t hear the 
noise so much, and it could be fixed in 
the morning, but she wouldn’t do that. 
Finally, I was able to get hold of the 
project manager.” 

“There are very few people you can 
call in the middle of the night,” says Dr. 
James Beck, a psychiatrist at Cambridge 
Hospital who has instituted weekly meet- 
ings with police representatives to discuss 
hospital-police relationships plus the whole 
“what to do in problem situations” bag. 
“Police see an awful lot of family prob- 
lems and they see the alcoholic years 
before he becomes the bum-on-the- 
park bench.” 
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‘Alcoholics present a huge problem,” 
said George Powers, who cites the example 
of one man who was arrested 240 times 
for drunkenness since the 1930's, and 
whose son just returned from five years 
in jail. “The judges know these men by 
first names,” said Pisani. “Sorry, Harry, 
but we’re going to have to send you to 
Billerica (a State correctional institute)... 
and in the summer the men hate it, 
but in the winter they know that for 
30 days or whatever, they are not going 
to freeze to death.”’ Real treatment for 
these men, Pisani admits, has not been 
widely available in Cambridge. And in 
dealing with alcoholics, he has had to 
become accustomed to the sometimes 
skeptical public eye. ““One time we found 
a man drunk in front of Adams Drug, 
right over here in Central Square. And 
he said, ‘?'m OK; I’m OK. I just live 
up the street; I can make it.’ And he 
walked out in front of a car and got 
killed. So you learn.” 

Public drunkenness is one of six 
suggested scenarios of Detective Power’s 
course (the loud party; juveniles congre- 
gating; the marital fight, etc.) which tries 
to impress upon the police that “while 
you are acting, there is a city full of 
people looking over your shoulder.” 
Such an eye to community relations 
has also recently generated a number of 
other police programs. The department 
has revised its procedures manual with 
the help of residents and local lawyers. 
And meetings with Cambridge Hospital, 
a new citizens Auxiliary Police Force, 

a Police-Community Relations Committee 
at the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
and a standing committee on police 
brutality, are all structured to foster 
better understanding in the community. 

“Sure, I’ve been called a ‘pig’,” said 
Pisani as we drove up Massachusetts Av- 
enue to Harvard Square. “I say, ‘so ’ma 
pig...?ve been called worse’.”’ Last year 
during one of the disturbances, Pisani had 
his nose and right arm broken by bricks 
while the crowd looked on. “‘I had to stay 
until there was a lull, then a police van 
came to get people to the hospital .. . 
and it was pelted with rocks. By the time 
I reached the hospital, my arm had swelled 
to fill the entire tunic that I was wearing; 
they treated me, and I had to go back. 
When I finally got home, I just sat in the 
driveway, I couldn’t get out of the car. 
My wife ... you know women .. . was 
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there crying, but my son really worried 
me. It was all I could do to keep him from 
going into Cambridge and getting the first 
hippie in sight.” 

“What’s solved by breaking heads? 
Nothing. Everyone’s frustrated. The liberals 
are frustrated because of the war. The poor 
are fed up; but it’s the social agencies 
that have failed these people. And the 
police are in the middle; they’re supposed 
to neutralize the situation. But nothing 
is going to be solved until these frustra- 
tions are in some way ended. It also doesn’t 
help a situation to have the police stand 
for 50 minutes being stoned and insulted 
because when you get the orders to ‘clear 
the Square’, you’re going to clear it.” 

The Cambridge police force has 200+ 
men; the average Cambridge police officer 
is 42 years old, all men are over S ft. 7 
inches, and that’s about all the stereo- 
typing the department is willing to do. 

The public stereotype of the policeman, 
says Powers,is the “big, tough guy, not 
too bright.’ Up to two years ago, passing 
the police exam consisted of memorizing 
the “Blue Book” -- a 119 page directory 
of police procedures and law, in order to 
pass a multiple choice test -- 100 questions -- 
90 right from the book, 10 general in- 
telligence. “So you figure,” said Powers, 
“if a man studied and studied the book, 
he could get a 90 on rote memory alone” 
The test has subsequently been changed 

to 100% general intelligence, as people 
found that a man could score well by 

rote memorization, but could well have 
difficulty making relationships between 
book material and everyday police situations. 
Police Academy, which has recently been 
extended from six to eight weeks, includes 
instruction in such areas as law of ar- 

rest, first aid, police image, physiology 

of alcohol, fire arms training, juvenile 
arrest, juvenile law. Another new procedure 
is psychological testing for new recruits, 
because, says Pisani, “we don’t want any 
sadists on the force.” 

“In 1937, I came in, lined up, and they 
gave me a gun, some bullets, a hat, some 
books, and a badge,”’ said Lieutenant 
Delaney; “‘then they said ‘you’re in two, 
division one’, I had no idea what it was, 
not to say where it was. I finally learned 
that I was to be stationed in an area by 
the Harvard Museums, and it took me 
half the night to find out where the exact 
route was. Some time late, I received 
some training; they told us how to ‘hit 


a box’ — which mcans how to handle 
a police box.” 

Thirty-three years later, Delaney 
has worked in almost every department 
possible — specializing, however, in 
traffic and safety. Recent areas of training 
have not changed so much, he explains, 
but technical know-how has. What he 
would like to see is even more con- 
tinuous training for the police. Now 
he is trying to find the funds for over- 
time pay to get the police in for follow- 
up training. During the day, training 
is difficult; the police are needed as 
stationed. But over-time would be 
an incentive to take part in such pro- 
grams and would provide the time. 

In a number of hours, the police 
radio has reported a heart attack, a 
choking baby, someone who needs a 
lift to the hospital. Pisani has found all 
his men at one point or another. We 
stop on a street while heading toward 
Harvard Square to pick up Captain Jo- 
seph Cusack, inspector of divisions, who 
continued on with us on surveillance 
for the remainder of the evening. 

“How could you ever pay someone 
enough to walk down here and try these 
doors?” said Pisani, aiming his car lights 
to get the full effect of the shadowy Sim- 
plex Property in Cambridgeport. Through 
the rain he continued the slow patrol, 
shining the revolving side light of the 
cruiser on the door and alleyways. We 
went around the Kendall Square ro- 
tary — deserted — and down into East 
Cambridge and the William Crane Pro- 
perties. “This place used to be a real prob- 
lem spot until they fixed it up,” said Cusack. 
“We keep telling people to light up their 
property; it’s one of the biggest ways to 
stop burglaries. That place over there,” 
he said pointing to some large warehouse- 
like building on First Street, “would be 
perfect to break into”. . . and we con- 
tinued down the street and around the 
back of a large red building where it was 
pitch black, to check the back doors. 

In the B&M track yard in East Cambridge, 
the cruiser stopped to check out a man 
standing by the side of the road, who 
turned out to be a railroad worker and 

we gave him a lift through the railroad 
crossings and two-foot puddles of the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Avant-Garde On Garden Street 


by Jacqueline Deckel 


Some 27 years ago, local artists do- 
nated samples of their work to sell war 
bonds -- and sold themselves as well on 
the idea of forming an art association. 
Today, at 23 Garden Street, in a ground- 
floor suite of rooms, formerly home of 
Le Petit Gourmet restaurant, the Cam- 
bridge Art Association, a thriving 900 
members strong, maintains one of the 
most avant-garde galleries of the metro- 
politan Boston area. 

The specialite du jour (these days) 
on Garden Street is a feast for the eyes, 
featuring the work of the local un- 
known artist and the nationally 
famous. Outside the Association, the 
only clue of its existence is a blue and 
white sign above a wrought iron en- 
trance; inside the white walls of the 
former main dining area are lined with 
paintings, collages, and mosaics -- and 
sculpture has replaced the tables and 
chairs. Just beyond the gallery is a 
small alcove where the paintings a- 
vailable for rental are stored and in the 
kitchen, the former French chef’s para- 
dise, printmakers work, or a batik hangs 
to dry, or if it is Sunday, several volun- 
teers prepare refreshment for the people 
who attend the openings of each up- 
coming art show. 

Unique for a gallery of its kind, the 
Cambridge Art Association exhibits a 
new jv ried show every two weeks. Over 
the past year, the exhibitions have covered 
subjects ranging from art for children 
to a display of the works of German 
Expressionist painter Kotsch. And 
earlier this year, one of the programs, 
entitled ““Environment Our Concern,” 
featured works in all media dealing with 
the artist’s interpretation of the environ- 
mental crisis, the impact of technology 
on the environment, and urban problems. 

One entry that drew a lot of attention 
in that particular show was a small 
sculpture called “Midas Touch.” 

Artist Francine Schacter had been making 
soup one day, pulled the meat bone out 
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of the pot (Was it soup yet?), decided 

she liked it as an art form, gilded it, and 
submitted it for the exhibition. Mrs. 
Schacter’s meat bone was selected from 
over 100 entries to be among the 40 works 
in the show. 

Other highlights of the year were shows 
on “Masks, Demonds, & Folklore,” “‘Images 
from the Animal Kingdom,” and “Art for 
the Young” -- with special events often 
accompanying these displays. During the 
children’s show, for example, the Associa- 
tion held an evening of films made by 
young people; during another show, they 
sponsored a session called “Poetry on Film.” 

Because the Garden Street gallery can 
accommodate only a limited number of 
works, the entries for each show are judged 
by a jury, and between 30 and 40 pieces 
of art usually end up on display. 

The jurors are experts in the subject 
covered by that particular exhibition. 
Jurors for the children’s show, for in- 
stance, were illustrators of children’s books. 
Those who judged the photography show 
were photographers themselves. 

Sales and rentals generally point out 
the high quality of the members’ work. 
The volume of business is perhaps one of 
the reasons the Association attracts mem- 
bers from as far away as Seattle, Wash- 
ington (although the bulk of the mem- 
bership is from Greater Boston). “Word 
gets around that we sell our artwork,” 
says Edward Cooper, Director of the 
Association. “‘That makes all the 
difference.” 

At any one time, over 200 paintings 
are also out on a rental basis. For a 
“ridiculously small fee” you can line your 
walls with paintings for a three-month 
rental period and then (if you wish) buy 
the painting and deduct the rental fee 
from the purchase price. 

Although not all the members of the 
Association are artists (some are “‘friends’’), 
most have gone through the procedure of 
having general samples of their work re- 
viewed by a three-man jury -- empowered 
to give the artist the go-ahead to submit 
pieces to another jury handling an exhi- 

(Continued on next page) 
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bition. The men and women on a jury 
change every month. Cooper usually tells 
applicants to try for membership even 

if the first jury turns them down; most will 
eventually get in unless their work is ex- 
ceptionally poor. “If we feel, however, 
that an artist will never have his work 
appear in a juried show,” said Cooper, 
“then we discourage him from joining. 
It’s not fair to have him pay the mem- 
bership fee when he has little or no 
chance of having his work exhibited.” 

Most of the works in the juried 
shows are for sale, with the artist setting 
his own price. One corner of the gallery 
is also devoted to selling crafts like pot- 
tery, jewelry, sculptures, ceramics, and 
books that have been written or illus- 
trated by members. 

The Association has only three paid 
staff workers: Director Edward Cooper; 
his assistant; and a part-time secretary. 
Cooper, an Englishman, born in Letch- 
worth, right outside London, has worked 
in various administrative capacities out- 
side the art world (until 1969 he as 
Assistant Director of the Joint Center 
for Urban Studies of M.I.T. and Harvard), 
but painting has always been an over- 
riding interest in his life. Before coming 
to the States, he directed art associations 
in London; and in America, he founded 
the art association in Napoleon, Ohio, 
worked with one in Defiance, Ohio, then 
came to Boston and founded the Brook- 
line Society of Artists. 

Twenty years ago, Cooper became 
a critic almost by accident. He was in 
a local studio complaining violently to 
a group of artists that the press gave 
them too little attention, when someone 
turned to him and said, ““Why don’t you 
do something about it?” So he did. He 
soon began to review art exhibits on his 
own, and within a short time, had his 
own radio program on WBUR called 
“The Art World” (presently broadcasted 
on Sundays at 12:30 p.m.). Consequently, 
he knows every major artist in the Bos- 
ton area and was a natural selection for 
the job of Director of the Cambridge 
Art Association when the position opened. 

Today, aside from keeping “the books” 
and guiding the gallery in an administra- 
tive capacity, Cooper oversees the many 
extracurricular activities sponsored by the 
group. Every other Sunday, a new show 
opens and a reception is held at the gal- 
lery to preview that particular display. 
Then Mondays, when the gallery is public- 
ly closed (it is open Tuesday - Saturday, 
10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and Sunday from 
2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m.), the Association 
sponsors classes in such subjects as paint- 
ing, sculpture, batik, and open studio. 

Such classes attract both the novice 
and the accomplished artist. Art student 
Carol Marglin sat on the floor in the stu- 
dio one Monday afternoon pouring yellow 
acrylic over a white and orange canvas. 





Carol had never done art work before 
she enrolled in the Open Studio course 
at the gallery a year and a half ago. Now 
she is an exhibiting member, and recent- 
ly won honorable mention for one of 
her acrylics that appeared in the ecology 
show. In another corner, Priscilla Mont- 
gomery experimented with a new print- 
making technique. Miss Montgomery 

is a former president of the Association 
and has a wealth of experience in print- 
making behind her. Yet, she and Carol 
were both taking the same course. 

Open Studio classes, according to 
instructors Cecily Gill and Cart Rantz, 
allow students to experiment in all art 
media. The course attracts beginners 
and professionals, alike, and encourages 


li 
them to do anything from printmaking 


to woodcutting to painting to silkscreening. 


“People tend to settle into their own 
special style where art is concerned,” 
said Rantz. “This course helps them 
break out of it, to learn from others.” 

The Association also sponsors an 
annual art auction, an all-day affair which 
brought in $8,000 in 1970. Abe Roth- 
stein, proprietor of an art gallery in Rock- 
port, is the auctioneer. Also, the exhi- 
bitions often go on tour. CAA shows 
have been displayed at Symphony Hall, 
the Harvard Trust Company, and the 
Hearthstone Insurance Company. Just 
for fun, the Association has also exchanged 
shows with the New Hampshire Art As- 
sociation and with a group of artists 
in Hamburg, Germany. 

Fortunately for Edward Cooper, he 
does not have to bear the burden of these 
activities alone, although he does put in 


a grueling ten or more hours a day at work. 


He is assisted by an Executive Board, as _ 


well as by chairmen for the various func- 
tions. In addition, he relies on members ¢ 
the Advisory Board for help: Gyory Kepe: 
head of the Center for Advanced Visual D 
at M.I.T.; Don S. Greer, Board Chairman 
of the Harvard Trust Company; Agnes 
Mongan, Acting Director of the Fogg 
Museum; Bradford Washburn, Director of 
the Museum of Science; and Frederick 
Walker, Director of the DeCordove Museun 
in Lincoln. 

With the combination of talent and 
imagination behind the Association, 
Cooper forsees the organization growing 
tremendously. Aside from the already 
prominent names like Kahil Gibran, Gardn< 
Cox, and T. Lux Feininger, who are memby 
and occasionally display their works in the 
gallery, he points to several local artists 
whose works contribute to the Association 
reputation for high-caliber shows. Among 
them are: Renee Winik, a painter and print 
maker, outstanding for her composition, 
dynamic form, and effect with a diagonal; 
Maude Morgan, also a painter and print- 
maker, whom Cooper cites for the lyrical 
quality of her works and the exquisite 
color she uses; and Eudoxia Woodword, 
currently the Association’s president. 
Cooper describes ““Doxie”’ as a “‘first-rate 
craftswoman, a first-rate photographer, 

a first-rate printmaker, and a first-rate 
sculptor.” Mrs. Woodward’s career has 
included several years working for Pola- 
roid, doing research on the Land Camera. 

This abundance of talent means that 
the juries can be selective about the quality 
of the art that goes on display. That, 
coupled with the avant-garde tone of the 
overall works of art produced by the memt 
has given the Association the reputation fo 
bypassing “trendy” art and sticking to the 
“real thing.” 

“In other words,” says Edward Cooper, 
“our work is less academic than that found 
in the modern universities and art schools; 
hence, it is a less ‘acceptable’ type of art. 
We don’t follow the trends; I’m proud to 
say that we’ve often been ahead of our 
time. We were one of the first galleries to 
emphasize photography as an art form, 
for instance.” 

As the season draws to an end (the 
gallery is closed during the month of 
August), the Cambridge Art Association 
can look back optimistically over the past 
year. It is currently enjoying the largest 
membership in its history, and certainly 
there is an abudance of creativity among 
its devotees. As a non-profit organization. 
of course, its financial situation could be 
much better; and there is a crying need for’ 
more “friends” to help out at the Sunday — 
openings and to relieve Edward Cooper of | 
his heavy work week. Nevertheless, ac- 
tivity around the Garden Street gallery 
suggests that the organization is alive and 
probably well on its way to another 27 
years of paintings, prints, collages, and 
more of those gilded meat bones@ | 


The Scene 


| 


_ While everyone else is flying off to the 
each this summer (or wherever they go 
9 celebrate the heat), there would be 
bout 1300 kids left on Cambridge street 
orners if it weren’t for the Cambridge 
amping Association. Seventy-eight years 
go, when Cambridge was more or less 
country,” the organization first was 
ormed; today, backed by the United 
‘und — and private agencies, citizens, and 
jundations — the group is doing its part 
) introduce city-bound local children to 
different way of life. “Many children 
rowing up in cities are so divorced from 
ie natural world that they either care 
othing for it or fear it,” said a spokes- 
ian for the Association. Couple that with 
ie pressures of inner-city living and 
ie need for constructive, educational re- 
reation, and theimportance of getting away 
ecomes increasingly apparent. 


The only big tie-up has been money, 
lue to program expansion which has 
loubled the number of children served 
n just two years. Referrals from social 
ervice agencies and parents have flooded 
he Association with the need for scholar- 
hip funds. Asa result, in 1969» the or- 
janization formed its own inner city day 
‘amp to supplement the program — plan- 
1ed to place absolutely minimal financial 
jurden on parents, and to maintain in- 
entive, high-quality activities. They 
lid — with help from Harvard, which turned 
wer the Harvard Stadium arcades, the 
soldiers Field tennis and track courts, Dil- 
on Field House for movies and meetings, 
ind a swimming pool for their use. The 
tity, in turn, contributed funds for trans- 
ortation and funds to help meet the pay- 
oll. And the camp ran through July and 
August, five days per week for children 
ix to 12. 


Last April, general program planning 
9egan again; 23 cooperating resident and 
Jay camps have been explored to determine 
their appropriateness. The inner city day 
camp program is again continuing — this 





year in cooperating with the Cambridge 
YMCA — and expects to accommodate 
800 children in four,two-week periods. 
At the tiny Association office over at 820 
Massachusetts Avenue, hundreds of parents 
and representatives from 18 public and 
private referral agencies file through; in 
total, approximately 500 children ages 
six to 15 will be sent off to camps this 
summer, most for two week; but where 
a special need exists, provisions are made 
for an extended stay. 

Since 1969, efforts have been made to 
increase contributions from parents — both 
to raise more funds and to give the parents 


IN 1970, participants in the Cambridge 
Camping Association programs for local 
children numbered nearly 1,000. This year, 
the number is again expected to climb. 


a heightened sense of participation in the 
program. But funds from the general com- 
munity are still very much needed. “We 
have a problem,” says a spokesman for the 
Association. ‘“‘We don’t want to run out 
of money before we run out of childreng 
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Hospital — continued from page 18. 

may have a drinking problem, or who are 
upset and confused. “The hospital believes 
a great deal in the role of the non-pro- 
fessional,” she said. 

Drinking problems in Cambridge 
affect perhaps one out of seven people, 
but for years, in the city as in the country 
at large, the problem has been generally 
ignored by the medical profession. “Doc- 
tors have not been interested in alcoholism,” 
said Dr. William Clark, director of a new 
treatment program at Cambridge Hospital 
which will expand this summer to include 
a 10-bed in-patient facility. ““Alcoholics 
have traditionally been stigmatized, 
‘judged’ by society. Yet, alcoholism is a 
major problem and one of the most pre- 
ventable illnesses in the country today.” 

Dr. Clark’s objective for the nearly 
400 patients per month who are now 
treated on an out-patient basis is sobriety -- 
a prerequisite for getting at any of the 
underlying psychological or social problems 
that may be disrupting the patients’ daily 
living. Twenty to 30 per cent of the 
patients do achieve sobriety -- a shaky 
state with a disease that never quite gets 
“cured” -- others reach different levels of 
functioning. Alcoholism, says Dr. Clark, 
is found even in teenagers and the elderly, 
although the late ?30’s and early ’40’s 
are major crisis years when the medical 
complications of long-term excessive 
drinking and family break-ups are most 
likely to occur. 

In the fall of 1969, the first person 
was hired for the program, sponsored by 
a Cambridge-Somerville community mental 
health grant, and group discussions began 
for the alcoholic and his family. Many 
patients are referred by social service 
agencies, a number from the accident 
ward of the hospital. Group meetings, 
currently held four days a week, are not 
psychiatrically oriented, but are designed 
to educate the alcoholic in healthy living 
patterns for today’s undeniably complex 
society. The objective is to communicate 
to the patient: What does it mean to 
have a drinking problem? How do you 
stay sober? What are the underlying 
' problems that you face each day? How 
should you manage these problems with- 
out alcohol? And patients are helped to 
work through their social problems with 
the aid of social service and alcohol pro- 
gram case workers. 

The staff consists of an internist, 
two social workers, a public health educator, 
a community mental health nurse, and 
ten counselors, not all of whom are yet 
hired. Some of the program staff have 
developed counseling experience from a 
long association with Alcoholics Anonymous 
or Al-Anon, a community organization 
which serves families of alcoholics. 

In line with current thinking of com- 

munity health planners, alcoholism 
counselors are not highly trained mental 
health professionals, but are paraprofessionals 
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from the community they are serving. 
They are “sensible, mature individuals, 
sensitive to other people’s needs” and 
specially trained to deal with the needs 
of alcoholics and their families. 

After July 1 when Dr. Clark enters the 
program full-time, he hopes to institute 
provisions for community education to 
prevent alcoholic problems: “Drinking does 
not prove one’s masculinity; it does not 
cure depression, nor do most alcoholics 
drink because of some moral or character 
defect.’ He hopes, furthermore, at some 
point to expand the planned community- 
sponsored 18-20 bed halfway house for 
alcoholics, soon-to-be-opened near Central 
Square. Other projected programs include 
rehabilitation and vocational training, 
and general expansion to provide facilities 
at the neighborhood level. 

In 1967, a local police study turned 
up some evidence of marijuana, some 
L.S.D., and very little else. In just about 
three years, according to Dr. Hartgering, 
the city has gone from an almost non- 
existant problem to very significant heroin 
usage with arrest rates climbing alarmingly. 
A study by Cambridge Community Ser- 
vices of 100 heroin addicts pointed out 
that of the group, 40 were born in Cam- 
bridge, and 75% of the group lived in 
Cambridge -- meaning that a majority 
were not just a transient population. In 
November, 1970, a pilot phase of a drug 
treatment program began at Cambridge 
Hospital -- the result of meetings with 
the Mayor and the Department of Health 
and Hospitals by Cambridge “‘street 
people” who confirmed the heroin problem 
in the city. “Drug addicts are often 
extremely young,” said Dr. Hartgering; 
“the girls often work as prostitutes; their 
lives revolve around getting drugs to stave 
off the pain of withdrawal.” The drug 
treatment program, which today, in its 
pilot phase, handles roughly 40 addicts 
is a combination of traditional psychiatric 
counseling -- group and individual therapy -- 
plus treatment with methadone, a mor- 
phine substitute, and a highly effective 
pain killer, synthesized by the Germans 
during World War II. “Prior to the use of 
methadone, studies placed the ‘cure’ 
rate for heroin addiction at about 5%,” 
said Dr. Edward Khantzian, chief of the 
psychiatric consultation service at the 
hospital, and head of the drug treatment 
program. “In New York and Washington 
where programs are currently underway, 
70-80% of the patients are now off of 
hard drugs.” 

The current methadone maintenance 
and detoxification program at the Cam- 
bridge Hospital has the potential of 
treating 75-100 people concurrently once 
it gets fully underway this summer. Patients 
meeting the criteria for detoxification 
are given methadone to minimize the 
problems of withdrawal. For most patients, 
however, methadone treatment is most 
successful in a maintenance program, 


where the drug dosage is gradually in- 
creased to a level necessary for functionin 
The effectiveness of the drug (taken 
mixed with Tang, and available under 
strict control only at the Hospital) lies 

in the fact that the addict stops craving 
narcotics; he feels “contented.” “Heroin 
is fast acting,” said Dr. Khantzian. “The 
addict most constantly worry about the 
withdrawal; whereas methadone, a more 
stable synthetic, takes about 48 hours 

to wear off. The obsession with with- 
drawal is put off; and the addict knows 
he can get more.” Methadone produces 
no “high,” and, while in the user’s systen 
produces a “narcotics blockade” which 
prevents him from getting the euphoric 
“high” induced by heroin. 

Addicts are referred to the program 
through word-of-mouth and, most often, 
by the police. “In working with the 
police, we can fall into the situation of 
looking like ‘do-gooders,’ ” said Dr. 
Khantzian, “‘protecting someone against 
the ‘due process of law.’ But sometimes 
police are too punitive or suspicious, 
and not aware of how important it is 
to keep patient matters confidential. 
Addicts often don’t trust anyone -- a basi 
problem -- and by violating their trust 
we could undo much of what we are 
trying to achieve.” 

Part of the drug treatment program 
is also to include job counseling and re- 
training under the direction of Lana 
Kennings, a veteranof five years of 
similiar job retraining programs for ad- 
dicts in both California and Honolulu. 
She hopes to develop a program of 
short-term job retraining in Cambridge 
where addicts, some of whom prior to 
their addiction held down professional or 
skilled jobs, get the chance to return to 
productive work. ““Today the public 
attitude towards drug addicts is what it 
used to be toward alcoholics ten years 
ago,” said Mrs. Kennings. “But, from my 
perience, I know retraining can work. No 
would ever be presented as a job candidat 
until we were sure that he was ready.” 

“Everytime I get discouraged,” said 
Leslie MacCloud, the hospital’s 29-year- 
old director, “I pull out the ‘White Paper’ 
report and see how things have changed.” 
In the past several years, treatment of 
diseases and other medical problems at 
the hospital has also been greatly upgradet 
due to the Harvard affiliation, new drugs, 
new facilities, and a “hand-picked” staff. 
As a result, the Cambridge Hospital has 
perhaps even slightly fewer beds than in 
1961, but there is no shortage. The huge 
annual deficit has also been reduced, even 
though the hospital still foots a $4-500, 
bill for people served in the facilities that — 
can not pay. “But what is being achieved, 
says Dr. Hartgering, “is that the hospital 
is becoming a neighborhood center and 
making tremendous progress in the quali- 
ty of medical care in Cambridgeg 
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Police — continued from page 23. 

rail yard. Back at Central Square, Pisani 
and Cusack check out a tow truck in 
one of the lots. 

Pisani’s route that night took us up 
Mass. Avenue, down Mass. Avenue, into 
East Cambridge, out to Fresh Pond, into 
Porter Square, into Cambridgeport, down 
Cambridge Street, and all around. With 
their combined 40+ years of police work, 
Pisani and Cusack talk about what’s new 
in the area, remembering “the lady in that 
house,” “the man in that store.’’ Cusack 
lives in Cambridge, Pisani does not. He 
says that living costs are too high. (“My 
house in Somerville would be worth 
$75,000 here) and with drugs and other 
community problems, “I wouldn’t want 
to raise my kids here.” 

“ve been through The War,” said 
Pisani, ‘“‘but I never realized how cruel 
people could be to each other until I 
took this job. One time we got a report 
from some people that they heard some 
kids crying for a long time. We went to 
investigate. It was the middle of winter 
and we went into this place and found 
two children, nearly blue from the cold, 
and a baby lying on the floor, his skin 
frozen to the linoleum from the wet 
diaper. It made me sick. We were afraid 
we would tear his skin by picking him 
up. We put our coats around the kids and 
put them in the cruiser and got back to 
the station, and then I found the mother 
with her boyfriend. There was no reason 
for those children to suffer like that. If 
someone needed oil for heat, they could 
have called us. We could have told them 
where to get it.” 

“No, you don’t get cynical,” said 
Pisani. “If I do, Pll leave. But, people 
don’t see what we see. Mary Jane reading 
the newspaper in the morning sees we 
arrested someone, and she thinks we’re 
terrible. You do get suspicious of people 
after awhile to some degree. But it comes 
from being suspicious and being right 
time and again.” 

Earlier in the evening we checked 
out a problem with a large department 
store near Fresh Pond; then, around 11 
p.m., a call came over the car radio that 
the back door of Woolworth’s in Central 
Square had been found smashed. Pisani 
turned on his overhead “bubble” to get 
across town. He and Cusack entered 
the store to supervise police operations 
and to make sure the manager wasn’t 
called in and left with the burglar. 

Sunday is quiet. Hardly anyone is 
out on the street. Friday and Saturday 
nights, Pisani says, are of course dif- 
ferent. And when there is a full moon 
things are different. “The city goes 
wild,” he said, “‘people whacking each 
other, husband-wife fights. If we normal- 
ly have 100 calls, we get 160 then. I 
don’t know why.” It’s about midnight, 
so Pisani goes back to the Central Square 
Station and fills out his reporte 
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Keeping The Program Moving 


John H. Marshall 
President 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


Cambridge is such a contradiction; 
so much has been developed here, 
and so much never gets done. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce will 
be conducting its first full-scale mem- 
bership campaign in many years. We 
are taking this step because we want 
to change that paradox. For the 


past 1% years, we have been working — 


members and staff alike — in meet- 
ings, at City Hall, in committee, try- 
ing to get the Chamber and the city 
moving in areas effecting both busi- 
ness and the broader community. 
The results have been highly encour- 
aging. And now we need more re- 
sources behind us — people and 
funding — to broaden the base of 
Chamber support and keep this pro- 
gram moving forward. 

The Cambridge Chamber is chang- 
ing. We still service the businessman 
in traditional day-to-day ways, but 
“servicing” has taken on a broader, 
much more significant scope. Every 
one of us has a stake in this commun- 
ity — in the quality of education here, 
the quality of political leadership, 
the intelligence of economic develop- 
ment decisions, the state of the gen- 
eral environment, and the health of 
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Fabian Bachrach 


the economic climate — all of which 
affect business and profits and labor, 
What happens or does not happen 
to the community affects each of 
us. As such, when changes are made, 
business — represented by the Cham- 
ber — should help influence them. 

At present, hundreds of business- 
men and professionals in Cambridge 
are members of the Chamber — whiel 
is supported totally by their invest- 
ments and directed in its programs 
by their needs. Each businessman 
in town, member or non-member, 
could probably identify the major 
problems in Cambridge which, if 
removed, would greatly enhance the 
business climate. These problems, 
however, can not be solved with each 
person standing alone. The job of 
the Chamber is to unify the business 
community, to develop a business 
community voice, and a strong one, 
and see that it is heard. 

You can join the Chamber and 
you can JOIN the Chamber. You 
can lend support through yearly 
dues, and allow us to do the work. 
And we will. Or you can join in 
and influence our programs. We 
listen and, as we are finding, so 
will the community@® 
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- amount, without prior 


notice, on the 10th day of 


_ January, April, July, or 


October, or within 7 days 


following one of these 


dates, if your money has 
_ been on deposit for at 


E _ least 90 days. 


__ © Ormake withdrawals on 


any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


¢ Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
or Statement account. 


BLUE-CHIP PLUS 
90-DAY NOTICE ACCOUNT 


Deposit 





your money 





today... 


.and we guarantee to 


pay not less than 5% 
interest per annum through 


December 31, 1980 


At Harvard Trust, no matter what happens to future interest 
rates on savings, we guarantee to pay you not less than 5% 
interest through December 31, 1980, on funds deposited now 
in our Blue-Chip Plus 90-Day Notice Account. 


Mail the coupon, or come into any of our offices, and open 
your account today. 


| Social Security Number | Signature(s): 


Mail to: Harvard Trust Company, P.O. Box 300B, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 




















Please open a Blue-Chip Plus () Passbook [) Statement Account 


at this Harvard Trust office: 











(please specify office nearest you) 2 


Name(s): 





No. & Street 
City 


Apt. 





State Zip 














Enclosed is a check for $ to open a Blue-Chip Plus 





($100 minimum) — 
90-Day Notice Account. | agree to the rules and regulations pertaining to 
this account. 


“Your shortest path . to person-to-person banking.” 


oS HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


ambridge, Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, Concord, Littleton 
Member F.D.1.C. * Federal Reserve System 
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1. Summer 
2. Vacation 
3. Lighting 


Lighting? Well, why not. Although we use less lighting in the summer than any other time 
of year, it’s actually one of the best times to think about it. Here’s why: 


It’s a known fact that dirt and dust on lighting fixtures and lamps can reduce their efficiency 
by up to 50%. This means that even though your lighting is working, you’re probably 
not getting all the value out of it you should. 


If you’re planning to close for vacation this summer, now would be the perfect time to 
introduce a program of planned, lighting maintenance. Coinciding with vacations this 
program will help keep your efficiency at peak levels with minimum inconvenience. Think 
about it. Then, call us or your nearest Lighting Maintenance Contractor for complete details. 







>) CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


675 Massachusetts Avenue, Central Square 
777 Cambridge Street, East Cambridge 


AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY COMPANY 
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If you have a 
checking account 
here. A savings 
account there. Here 
a trust. There a 
mortgage. anywi 
an auto loan... 


Pull yourself together at the UNIVERSITY TRUST COMPANY. 
We have all this and more. It really is the right thi 











UNIVERSITY TRUST COMPANY 


Plan now to be represented in 


The Cambridge Chronicle’s 
ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


Thursday, September 30, 1971 





SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
Salutes Cambridge’s 125 Years 


ANNIVERSARY EDITION will be a permanent 
historical record of Cambridge from its founding days 
through the present, with a glimpse into Cambridge’s 
future. 


ANNIVERSARY EDITION will be overflowing 
with photographs and drawings of 125 years of Cam- 
bridge’s history and the men and women who contrib- 
uted to the city’s progress. 


ANNIVERSARY EDITION will be the most care- 
fully researched, carefully written and carefully edit- 
ed newspaper edition ever published in Cambridge. 


ANNIVERSARY EDITION will be a family and 


historical keepsake for many years. 


ADVERTISING DEADLINE IS FRIDAY, AUGUST 27th, 5 P.M. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND RATES CALL 868-6030 
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Inside 


We are not here to decide the good 
and bad guys on the local housing scene; 
we are saying that we are faced witha 
great deal of problems in Cambridge 
because the housing picture has acquired 
a distinct dog-eat-dog atmosphere parti- 
cularly in recent years, and right now 
many people are paying for it. 

The local housing situation for many 
boils down to: if you can pay the price, 
you can live here — the price meaning 
$$$$ or what you are willing to put up 
with in your particular domicile. Cam- 
bridge is an old city and most places 
rent at city-high levels; but like stock 
on the Market, whether a price seems 
inflated or deflated, or whether it is 
worth paying at all, is strictly up to the 
individual. 

The only problem is that some peo- 
ple who can’t pay, can’t afford to leave 
the city either — such as low-income 
families, and particularly the elderly 
whose roots go too deeply. And some 
people the city can’t afford to lose — 
such as the middle and working-class 
base. Evidently, this last group, in par- 
ticular, is finding that they can get 
more for their money elsewhere 
(and are heading in that direction). 
This leaves us with the option of 
throwing up our hands and saying, 
““Who cares if we evolve into one 
big dormitory or a city of transients 
and income extremes’? Or, if 
we believe that a healthy city must 
have a cosmopolitan population, then 
we must take steps to keep Cambridge 
attractive to all kinds of people. And 
this means (among many other things) 
providing the right kind of housing. 

B.J.M. 


On Our Cover 
Photograph of Cambridge rooftops by | 
Gwendolyn Stewart. 


Meet Pete Parelli 


We don’t say we made him into 
one of the top building contractors in New England, 
but we know we helped. 


Twenty years ago Pete was pretty 
small. So we worked to get him the 
bond for his first medium-sized job. 


We also provided insurance to protect ‘a ‘N ee ts H. 
him against loss .. . the kind of @um CuRTIN INSURANCE 


loss that’s disastrous to a small guy, AGENCY. INC. (617) 864-4780 
and maybe even more disastrous we d 


to the big guy. THE ONLY THING WE DON’T WRITE IS FICTION 


689 CONCORD AVENUE + CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 


We still work with Pete Parelli. 


Truth is, we work with a whole stable 
of Pete Parellis. Some of them go 
back for years. Maybe that’s 

why Curtin Insurance has such 

a fine reputation. 


We never overlooked the little guys. 
We still don’t. 








Review 


Miss Vivie was a social drop-out. “I 
like to work, and when I’m through,” 
said she (in words to that effect), 
“there’s nothing I like better than a 
comfortable chair and a good cigar.” 
What she chose to drop out from 
was the idle high-life of 19th century 
English society, with its pretty romances 
and poetry -- and deceits and shams. 
And in George Bernard Shaw’s 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, playing in 
repertory at the Loeb Drama Center 
throughout the summer, it was probably 
the only thing a girl could do after 
learning that she is illegitimate, her 
mother is a madame, her father is 
the local stuff-shirt preacher, her 
boyfriend is a wastrel, and just about 
everyone else is town is a bloody bore. 

Interestingly, when Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession was written in the late 19th 
century, it was initially banned from 
England and American due to its 
reference to prostitution. What 
people should have worried over 
(and probably really did), is that in 
approximately two hours Shaw levels 
just about everyone and everything: 
sacred motherhood, the clergy, the 
nobility, the arts, marriage, and self- 
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righteous “capitalism.” 

Miss Vivie, visiting her mother’s 
cottage in Sussex, is called upon by 
Mr. Praed, a well-meaning Romantic 
and a friend of her mother’s, whom 
she shocks with her hard-as-nails 
“unmaidenly” ways. Soon enters 
Mother (Mrs. Warren), followed by her 
weasel-like financier, Sir George Crofts, 
Rev. Samuel Gardner, another old 
“friend” of Mother’s, and the Rev- 
erand’s likeable, but shiftless son, 
Frank. Within a day’s time, Mother 
is pressed into confessing her past to 
Vivie, who is at first shocked, then 
forgiving. (Society is the villain, 
according to Mother. It was either 
“the profession” or the lead factory.) 
Meanwhile, Sir George is “‘leching” 
after Miss Vivie to make her his “‘lady”’ 
and raise her to the “good life” of 
the nobility. 

In a series of events, however, Miss 
Vivie finds out that, as she suspected, 
the Victorian high-life is being led by true 
low-lifes. Mrs. Warren doesn’t have to 
work anymore. She does it for “‘self- 
actualization.” Sir George finances 
whorehouses to achieve his “rightful 
fortune” (mirroring the other idle 
rich of the time, who often got that 
idle and that rich by running sweat- 
shops). Frank, who longed to marry 
Vivie and collect her dowry, changes 
his mind. It doesn’t bother him that 


IN A REHEARSAL SCENE from George 
Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
which opened the new season of the 
Harvard Summer School Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 

are (I. to r.) David Ogden Stiers as Praed; 
Patricia Falkenhain in the title role, Ron- 
ald Wendschuh, as Crofts and Bonnie 
Gallup as Vivie. 


she is, in fact, his half sister. It’s just 
that he can’t bring himself to take 
“that kind of money.” Really quite 

a mess. But then, Mrs. Warren summed 
it all up. “Lord help the world if every- 
one took to doing the right thing.” 

So as the play ends, Miss Vivie 
lights up the desk lamp in her drab 
turn-of-the-century office, deciding 
that her self-respect is too high a 
price for ‘‘a new dress everyday” or 
ease financed either by Sir George 
or Mother. But she doesn’t languish 
like some simpering Romantic heroine. 
She over-reacts: blows some cigar 
smoke in the air, acts tough. A fine 
play, well-done -- with each character 
expressing the all-too-human frailties 
that we are more willing, at least, to 
admit today. In that respect, maybe, 
we've come a long wave 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Loeb Drama 
Center, Brattle Street, Cambridge. 
August 2,7,10,13,18,20,23,28. Even- 
ings at 8:00. 


Cambridge 
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Member FDIC 
Resources Over $259 Million STUART SHAFFER DONALD P. Noyes 
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THREE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN CAMBRIDGE 
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CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


G CARR rasvanan dy 
= AMES STREET PLANT 


In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
SQUARE furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 


UNITED-CARR 
Carr. 
el CARR FASTENER F 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


KENDALL SQUARE 
BINNEY STREET PLANT 


UNITED-CARR 


TO BOSTON 


INCORPORATE O 


UNITED-CARR INCORPORATED « A SUBSIDIARY OF TRW INC. 
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THEATER 


The Cambridge production of The 
Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-In- 
The-Moon Marigolds has been 
extended until Labor Day, September 
4, as a result of enthusiastic public 
response to the comedy-drama, which 
recently won the 1971 Pulitzer Prize. 
Betty Field, one of America’s leading 
actresses, and the recipient of many 
coveted awards for her notable career 
on stage and screen, is starring in the 
role of Beatrice. The all-professional 
cast of Marigolds was originally 
directed by Melvin Bernhardt, winner 
of the 1970 Obie Award for Best 
Direction of the Year for his staging 
of the play. A new summer performance 
schedule is now in effect at The New 
Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, with 
performances on Monday through 
Friday at 7:30 p.m.; Saturdays at 7 
and 10 p.m., and the addition of one 
matinee on Wednesdays at 2:30 p.m. 
For reservations call 661-1610. 
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The Proposition, a totally improvised 
show, re-created nightly from audience 
suggestions, will continue this summer 
at its air-conditioned Inman Square 
theater, 241 Hampshire Street. The 
performances are Wednesdays through 
Fridays at 8:00 p m. and Saturdays 

at 7:00 and 11:00 p.m. Tickets are 
$3.00. 


The full program of the Harvard 
Summer School Repertory Theater 

is in production this summer at the 
Loeb Drama Center with three plays 
for the 1971 season. Harold Pinter’s 
The Birthday Party, George Bernard 
Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession, and 
Arthur Kopit’s Oh Dad, Poor Dad, 
Mamma’s Hung You In The Closet And 
I’m Feelin’ So Sad will run in repertory 
through August 28. Performances 

are Monday through Saturday at 

8:00 p.m. 


Anna Sokolow and the Players 

Project of New York will present a 
dramatization of Kafka’s Metamor- 
phosis in a series of performances 

during August. This novel is the 

story of a young man who wakes up one 
day to discover that he is a cockroach. 
Poised as he is between the human world 





and the insect world, he is in a unique 
position to observe himself, his family, 
and his society. The production will 
be staged in the Loeb Experimental 
Theater from August 4 through 28 at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets are $3.50 each. 


The last two concerts for the Monday 
Night at Sanders will be August 2 with 
Leon Kirchner, and August 9 with a 
performance by Aaron Copland and 
soprano Phyllis Curtin. The noted 
American composer will perform two 
of his own works, in addition to pieces 
by Sessions. Tickets: Reserved $3.95, 
General $2.50. All concerts begin at 
8:30 p.m. 


The popular Sunday Night Jazz Concerts 
at the Loeb will begin on August 8 with 
Willie ““The Lion” Smith and Claude 
Hopkins, followed by Earl ““Fatha” Hines 
on August 15 and Cecil Taylor on 

August 22. The styles and experience 

of these pianists span virtually the 

entire history of jazz piano. All tickets 
are $2.50 and performances are at 

8:30 p.m. 


For information for any of the above, 
please call 495-2668 or write the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. 





The Pothead Drive, Pilot Whales, from 
a collection of paintings by John R. 
Quinn, on exhibit at the Museum of 
Science, through August 29. 





PLACES OF INTEREST 


The Busch-Reisinger Museum’s exten- 
sive exhibition of its own collection of 
Bauhaus material, Concepts of the 
Bauhaus, has been extended by popular 
request through September 3rd. 
Founded in 1919 by Walter Gropius, 
Bauhaus produced textiles, metalwork, 
furniture, prints, and paintings under 
Gropius’ ideal: Art and Technology -- 
a New Unity. Although the Bauhaus 
was physically dissolved by the Nazi 
government, its progressive spirit was 
carried on, primarily in the United 
States, by immigrants Gropius, Marcel 
Breuer, Mies van der Rohe, Lyonel 
Feininger and others. 


The exhibition comprises a broad range 
of works representing all aspects of 
Bauhaus production, including paint- 
ings, sculpture, graphic arts, furniture, 
textiles, typography, photography, 

and architectural studies. The Museum, 
located at Kirkland Street, is open 


Monday through Friday 9 to 5 
during the summer. Admission is 
free. Catalogue available. 


Harvard University offers a free, 45 min- 
ute walking tour of the nation’s oldest 
university. During the academic year, 
the tour begins at 10, 11 and 2:30 
weekdays from the Admissions Office. 
On the tour is Massachusetts Hall, built 
in 1720, a National Historic Landmark. 


The Fogg Art Museum at Harvard 
University, on Quincy Street, is a 
teaching and research museum with 
collections to illustrate the evolution 

of art, Eastern and Western, from 
prehistoric to modern times. It contains 
major collections of drawings, European 
art of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, and Far Eastern art. Fre- 
quent special exhibitions are held. 
Through September 15, hours are 

9-5, Monday through Friday. After 
that date, it is also open on Sundays 
from 2-5. No admission charge. 


The University Museum of Harvard Univ- 
ersity, located on Oxford Street, is 
actually five museums housed in one 
building. These are: Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Botanical Museum, 
Mineralogical Museum, Geological 
Museum, and Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Hours: 
Monday-Friday 9 - 4:30, Sunday 

1 - 4:30. All exhibits are free except 
for the Glass Flowers, which is 

$.25 for adults, free for children 
under 16. Children under 16 must 

be accompanied by an adult in any 
part of the museum. 


The Francis Russell Hart Nautical 
Museum at M. I. T. is a techno- 

logical museum illustrating ship and 
marine engineering development. It 
features a large collection of ship 
models from 1000 A.D. to the present. 
Also on display are paintings and prints, 
photographs and ship plans (these open 
by appointment only). The museum 

is open daily from 9 - 9; enter at 

55 Mass. Ave. from 9 - 5 Monday- 
Friday and at 77 Mass. Ave. evenings 
and weekends. Admission free. 


Built in 1759, Longfellow House, 105 
Brattle Street, was the headquarters of 
Gen. George Washington from 1775 to 
1776, and the home of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow from 1837 to 1882. 
It is furnished today as it was in the 
poet’s time, complete with manuscripts 
and exhibits of his children’s toys and 
drawings. Through October, hours 

are: Monday - Friday 10 - 5, Saturday 
12-5, Sunday | - 5. Admission is $.30. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Affairs — continued from page 7. 


GALLERIES 


The Cambridge Art Association, 23 Gar- 
den Street, will open in September 
with a varied schedule of activities. 


September 3-16 -- Member Show. 


September 18-October 7 -- Summer 
Harvest Exhibition. 


September 25 -- All Day Sidewalk 
Sale of pictures and crafts by 
members. 


After a month’s vacation, the Paul 
Schuster Art Gallery, 134 Mt. Auburn 
Street, will open its doors with an 
exhibition of original paintings, 

prints and drawings by the gallery 
artists. 


Original prints and drawings of all 
periods will be featured at the 
Gropper Art Galleries, 1768 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, during the summer. 
Hours will be 1- 5 p.m., Tuesdays 
through Fridays only. 


At the Polaroid Gallery, 549 Tech- 
nology Square, there will be an 
exhibition of black and white 
photographs by Paul Levasseur. 
During the month of September 
there will be a collection of photo- 
graphs by John Rich taken with a 
Polaroid Big Shot Camera. 


The M. I. T. Hayden Gallery Summer 
Exhibition will feature Seymour 
Lipton: Recent Sculpture in the 
Hayden Gallery and Courtyard through 
September 19. The exhibit contains 
20 sculptures from the past five 
years of nickel, silver or bronze on 
Monel metal. There will also be 
studies of sculptured pieces by 
Seymour Lipton and photographs 

by Christian Delbert in the Hayden 
Lobby through September 19. 
Summer hours: | - 5 daily. For 
further information, please call 
864-6900, ext. 4400/4425. 


During the month of September, the 
Seymour Swetzoff Gallery, 12 Eliot 
Street, will present a potpourri of art 
work, including Thibetan and Indian 
paintings and contemporary drawings. 
The Gallery will be closed during 
August. Hours are Monday through 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


The Off the Square Gallery, 52 
Boylston Street, will be open from 
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Landscape, a watercolor by Wassily 
Kandinsky, on display at the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum. (detail) 


11:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Tuesdays 
through Saturdays this summer. The 
Gallery is essentially an outlet for 
advanced students and young 

artists. Prices are moderate due 

to the “temporary anonymity of 

the artist.” 





MISCELLANEOUS 


The Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 42 Brattle Street, will 
open registration by mail on August 
25th for the fall term. Registration 

in person will start September 13th 
and classes will begin September 27th. 
There will be an exhibition of faculty 
work beginning August 25th from 

9 to 5 daily. For further information, 
call 547-6789. 


(Continued on page 10) 


Boston’s biggest 
Bookstore isn’t 
in Boston! 


It?s in 
Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. 
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HIGHEST RATES ALLOWED BY LAW 
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Regular 


Accounts 
INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 


INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


OPEN 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 
4:30 to 7:30 
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This is our 117th year 











DEDHAM Route 1 + Tel. 329-2200 


WE HAVE A GIFT 
FOR PLEASING EVERYONE 


SELECT FROM A STORE FULL OF FAMOUS BRAND NAMES 











CAMBRIDGE - 88 First St. Tel. 491-2000 





DANVERS - Endicott St., off Rte. 128 « Tel. 777-1000 








ELBERY FORD SALES 


LTDs — Thunderbirds — Torinos 
Ford Light & Heavy Duty Trucks 
Station Wagons 


— Open Evenings — 


360 River Street, Cambridge 
547-3820 














Willing. & Stover Inc. 


Apothecaries 
G. J. Mahoney Est. 1854 


41-A 
BRATTLE STREET 


as of 
FEBRUARY 1, 1971 


Formerly 
One Boylston St. 


Only the Location 
Changes (One Block) 


KI7-0502 





Affairs — continued from page &. 


The Museum of Science, Science Park, 
sponsors a broad program of activities 
and exhibits, 


At the Charles Hayden Planetarium, is 
Tomorrow Mars, a program tracing 

the history of rockets and space explor- 
ation. It focuses on Mars, and Mars 
missions -- past, present, and future. 


Field Discovery, for children having 
completed first or second grade, is 
a course on natural history and out- 
door education. It will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, August 
3-25. Fees $55.0 


John R. Quinn’s concern for en- 
dangered sea mammals has led him 

to make a series of paintings of whales 
that is now on exhibition at the 
Washburn Gallery. The collection 

will be displayed through August 29. 
Usually seen only by ocean-going 
travellers or at marine museums, 

the animals that Quinn presents 

retain their aura of strength and intelli- 
gence. Painted in acrylics with natura- 
listic detail, the sea mammals inhabit 
an almost palpable world. 


The Washburn Gallery will present 
September 3 through December 5 

an exhibition of photographs that 
illustrate color-dye transfer techniques 
by David Farber. 


Drugs and People, a major new perma- 
nent exhibit exploring the behavioral 
basis of drug abuse, is a multi-unit 
display occupying 1000 square feet 
on the second floor of the Museum. 

It looks into environmental pressures, 
identification and effects of various 
drugs, and basis for decision-making 
concerning use of drugs. It is aimed 
at the fifth and sixth-grade level. 


The summer hours are now in effect 
for the Locomotive. Number 3713 
was one of the largest in the U.S. and 
one of the last class of passenger steam 
locomotives to be purchased by Boston 
& Maine. It is on the Museum grounds 
and is open Sundays through Thursday, 
11 - 5; Fridays, 12 - 8:30 p.m.; Sat- 
urdays, 10- S. 


Rock Garden of the World is a collection 

of large rocks on display in front of the 
Museum. The newest acquisition is from 
Mont Blanc, a gift of citizens of 
Courmayeur, Italy. Granite rock known 

as “glacial erratic” joins rocks from 
legendary Giant’s Causeway in Ireland; 
petrified wood from Arizona; granite 
from Grand Canyon, Arizona; mica 
schist from Mt. Washington and many 
others. 


2 <~ 


(Continued on page 31) 
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JOHN H. DYER HARVEY C. ABBOTT DOUGLAS E. POOLE 
99 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
864-4850 


Where in the world is Badger? 


Everywhere. 


What in the world does Badger do? 


Engineers and builds chemical and petroleum plants throughout the world. 
Badger has handled $3 billion worth of engineering and construction in the 
last 19 years. 


Why in the world is Badger’s headquarters 
in Cambridge? 


The high quality of engineering talent available . . . proximity to leading 
educational institutions active in developing pertinent new technologies 
...and strong ties to an area where company origins are deeply rooted. 
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earlier this spring, I couldn’t help noticing 


When I was in New York one evening QC 


how deserted many parts of the city were. 


Not so long ago, Manhattan on a Friday % 


night seemed packed with people. Today, 

evidently, the rich are Uptown, the poor Cy 

are in their slums, and much of the middle 

and upper middle class leave with the 4 

sunset. This last group, scared for their @ 

lives or whatever, are probably out watch- GY 

ing movies in Teaneck near their homes -- 3 
where the living is not only safer, but less 
expensive. But that’s the way it is with 
many cities today. We are slowly watching 
them evolve iiito addresses for the very 
rich and the very poor. And while there 

is no one reason (city life is rife with 
problems), a prime consideration is the 
lack of available decent housing that the 
average person is willing to afford. 

Here in Cambridge in the past 10 
years, the “family population” sector 
has declined by 19%, squeezed out by 
other groups in the competitive local 
housing market. Back in 1960, the 
average gross apartment rent was 
$79.00 per month; in 1970 it was 
$152.00. (Most places are old, as 
well. As was suggested to a city 
official, ““The best thing that could 
happen here is to have the whole 
place burn to the ground as 
Chicago once did. Then we could 
start all over again.” ) Many villains 
are blamed for the high-rent sit- 
uation -- one, the inflation of the 
1960’s (“Everyone was getting raises; 
rents got out of hand,” said one 
property manager). Another is the 
large student and young working 
population which is capable of out- 
bidding the populace for housing 
(the number of people living alone here 
increased by 40% between 1960- 

1970; those living in non-families 
increased by 85%). Still another, 
is The System. 

The city has recently turned to 
rent control as a means of easing the 
strain on the low- and moderate- 
income family, as well as the elderiy 
and youth population -- groups with 
complicated needs and, particularly 
in the case of students and the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, those exert- 
ing complicated pressures on the city. 
There are those who feel, however, 
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that the real solution to urban housing 
problems would be to remove housing 
entirely from the arena of private 
enterprise -- to treat it as a utility as are 
other necessities of life. Still others 

feel that balanced population and city 
planning would be the real step toward 
improved living. Up to now the usual 
orientation to city planning has been, 
“How do we ease the housing shortage? 
How do we jam more people into a city”? 
“We have been flying pell-mell in all 
directions up to now,” said Oliver Brooks, 
president of the Cambridge Corporation, 
a local housing development agency. 
“The real question is, what kind of city 
do we want’’? 

And how do we go about planning 
housing for it? 

To-date, attempts to ameliorate 
conditions for low-income groups 
in Cambridge have been haphazard efforts 
at patchwork, rather than a result of 
thorough understanding and coordinated 
city research and planning. The housing 
project, for example, adopted here, 
was designed undoubtedly as a means of 
razing eyesores, developing new housing, 
and creating “‘a new life” for people. This 
has proved, however, to be a highly flawed 
solution for eradicating sub-standard 
housing, much less achieving a hoped- 
for secondary goal of lifting people 
from the poverty cycle. Vandalism 
and crime rates are extremely high in 
local projects, a fact confirmed by 
Housing Authority Head, Daniel Burns, 
who says that the City has recently 
applied to the Justice Department for 
special policing of the projects. A 
prime problem has been that social 
conditions and the psychology of 
special groups were never taken into 
consideration in the planning of these 
housing developments. “100 Mem- 
orial Drive has a population density 
certainly comparable to that of the 
Columbia Point Project,” said a 
local architect. “The difference is 
that the people on the Drive have sub- 
stitutes for open space. People in 
housing projects have nothing; they 
are locked in. If dense living arrange- 
ments are all we can offer, there 
should be money available for recrea- 
tional subsidies -- or some provisions 
for better living.” 

City planners are now working on a “‘state- 
ment of goals, policies, and programs” for 
Cambridge to be the basis of new public dis- 
cussion. Then, too, certain advancements 
over past efforts to improve living 
conditions have been built into current 
independent housing ventures. There 
is now, for example, an orientation 
towards small-scale building and plans 
to make housing developments more 
a part of neighborhoods; these are 
seen in the designs for low-and mod- 
erate-income and elderly housing being 





sponsored by the Cambridge Redevelop- 


ment Authority, Harvard, and M. I. T. 
“We no longer look upon housing 
developments...as independent islands 
unto themselves, insulated and isolated 
from the communities they serve,” 
said Antony Herrey, Director of the 


M. I. T. Real Estate Office. (M. I. T. 
is sponsoring the largest “turnkey” 
public housing development for the 
elderly in the nation — to be located at 
three sites in north, east and central 
Cambridge). “We know, today, that 
you just don’t build large projects 
exclusively for low-income families,” 
said Donald Moulton, coordinator 
for community affairs at Harvard, 
which in the next year plans to 
develop 520 small-scale units of 


housing for low-and moderate- 
income families and the elderly at 
four sites in the city. The first of a 
number of planned developments by 
the Cambridge Redevelopment 
Authority is also small-scale -- 15 units 
of low-income housing on Willow 
Street. There are, in addition, a 
scattering of sites, planned for one 
to three single family units, gleaned 
from old junk yards, vacant lots, and 
gas stations in the Wellington- 
Harrington Renewal Area of Cam- 
bridge. 

There is a growing realization, 
too, that the vast majority of people 
who might well qualify for public 
housing could not or would not 
choose to live there, and since such 


the case, the city has begun to 

ok to housing renovation as a means 
improving living conditions in 
imbridge. Federal Housing Author- 
/ figures place the economic life 

a house at 100 years, and while 

uch of Cambridge housing is 

ading towards the finish line, gov- 
nment funds undoubtedly could 
eathe new life into much of it. 

veral programs, involving long- 

rm, low-cost loans, plus outright 
ants (e.g., a 3%, 20-year loan 

Ogram offered by the C. R. A. 

the Wellington-Harrington 
ighborhood Improvement Area), 
highly regarded in officialdom as 

€ way to recover housing stock with- 
t boosting rents. And if the local 


population has initially been less than 
enthusiastic about such programs, it 
is believed linked to a cautiousness 
about receiving “something for noth- 
ing” -- fears that federal monies might 
have some long strings attached. 
Renovation is a prime consideration, 
since finding room for new housing for 
any target population in Cambridge is 
almost an impossibility. Still, there 
are ideas and progressing plans for such 
building. “We should construct high- 
rise apartment structures along Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,” said Carl Barron, 
president of the Cambridge Property 
Owners Association, who maintains 
that such structures could house stu- 
dents at market level rates, leaving the 
neighborhoods for more permanent 


a 


ee ee eee 


residents. In the next 10 years the 
C.R.A. could possible develop signifi- 
cant building programs (notable for their 
size) at Harvard Square (1,000 units), 
Kendall Square (800 units), Alewife 
Brook (4,000 units) — all of which 
would probably house people with a 
variety of income levels. But to steal 
a line from the census people: “We 
won't know where we’re going until 
we know where we are.”” And who 
we are. And what we want the city to 
be. And what housing would be ap- 
propriate -- and achievable -- for the 
kind of people here. Today, as it 

is, we have only conflicts, problems, 
and frustrationse 
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Rent Control: 


Is Anyone 
Satisfied ? 


In Cambridge, these days, we find 
“rent control” and “chaos” frequently 
being used synonymously, with both 
property owners and tenants believing 
that the system is set up to undermine 
their best interests. One local property 
manager put it this way: “Before rent 
control you had two hands in the tenant- 
landiord arena, and once in a while they 
shook in agreement. Now you have two 
fists.” Evidently, rent control, in general, 
once seen as a panacea and a temporary 
solution to the great urban American 
“housing crisis” (It has been almost 30 
years and we’re still thinking), and as a 
means of soothing the tenant who says, 
“[m getting nothing in the way of ser- 


vices now, I might as well pay nothing 
(or as close to that as possible),” is today 
viewed by some with a little less enthu- 
siasm. Living conditions haven't been 
improved, and meanwhile all the energy 
generally expended on the yes-or-no 
rent control battle (e.g., here in Cam- 
bridge) is wasted, while the real question -- 
What can be done to obtain the best pos- 
sible housing for the optimum well-being 
of the city? -- goes unanswered. 

The most immediate losers when 
rents climb are the elderly and the 
low or moderate income family. 
The elderly suffer. The family, unable 
or unwilling to pay, just leaves. 
Zoning in many parts of Cambridge 


encourages apartment stuffing by 
students, who can outbid the local 
blue-collar base. “‘There’s now a 
Cambridge Club in Billerica,” said 
Robert Jones, vice-president of the 
Niles Company, one of the city’s 
largest real estate managers, “‘and 
neighborhoods are turning into 
transient villages.”” Reportedly, the 
reason many people with modest 
incomes have stayed even this long is 
that they have lived in housing owned 
by others who share their backgrounds 
and interests. And these landlords, 

in many cases (much more than the 
average embittered tenant could be- 
lieve), have given their tenants a good 


deal. However, “‘rent control has 
caused a real rupture in tenant- 
landlord relations,” said Mark Goldo- 
witz, a Harvard Law student and 
organizer with the Cambridge Tenants 
Organizing Committee. “Many land- 
lords used to be easy going; relation- 
ships were good. Now there is only 
bitterness.” 

In many cases, this breakdown in 
relationships has worked against the 
tenant group -- the very ones the law 
was supposed to protect. “Landlords 
feel that they must raise their rents to 
ceiling levels,” said Carl Barron, presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Property Owner’s 
Association. “The landlord learns to 
deal in technicalities. Before, the small 
property owner may have fixed some- 
thing as a matter of course. Now he 
adds in handyman’s fees. He may 
have been careless about bookkeeping; 
now he’s very much alert to that.” 

“Now,” said Goldowitz, “‘landlords 
are pressing to find ways to hike rents, 
and they do it with increased security 
deposits, parking fees, pet fees, and 
finder’s fees: Consequently, rents were 
in some cases lower under free market 
rates. Rents have risen for some, too, 
as a result of an upset in previously set- 
up rent arrangements. A landlord has 
four apartments. Two he has rented to 
long-time, perhaps elderly tenants, 
keeping their rent level at $100 per 
month. Two others have gone for $130. 
Under rent control, all are raised to 
the same level -- meaning a sizeable 
increase in rents to those who can least 
afford it. “My rent went up $25 just 
last week; I can’t understand it,”’ an 
elderly woman told me at the Salvation 
Army Neighborhood Center on Mass. 
Avenue (see article on elderly housing, 
this issue). 

If rents are out-of-sight for many of 
the city’s more permanent population, 
they are made even more unpalatable 
by sub-standard housing conditions. The 
vast majority of Cambridge housing is 
between 50-100 years old, and “‘you 
won't find any of it without at least 
one housing code violation,” says Carl 
Barron. “Too many people think 
rent control is the solution to stopping 
such violations.” “‘No one likes to pay 
rent,” says Jones, “but they would be 
more willing if they got something for 
their money. The city assumes that all 
housing is in good condition unless 
they hear otherwise. It’s the community 
at large which is to blame for not de- 
manding code enforcement. You'll 
find that the gouger is the guy who 
never keeps up his property -- who 
takes the money and runs.” 

“I spoke to an 80-year-old woman 
recently, who was pretty much satisfied 
with her apartment house,” said Cather- 
ine Hanley, secretary of the Cambridge 
Council on Aging, “but she had to leave 


because services were so poor. The 
apartment was heated by two heaters, 
one that serviced two rooms, the other 
that heated the rest. All winter long 
they took turns breaking down. The 
landlord never treated the situation as 
an emergency -- he'd let it go.” 

Code enforcement is a complicated 
situation, according to Health and Hos- 
pitals Commissioner James B. Hartgering, 
particularly due to the age of Cambridge 
housing stock. He estimates that perhaps 
90% of housing structures are wooden, 
making them particularly vulnerable to 
fire. Removing people from housing 
which falls into the “gray area” of 
housing code problems is tricky; where 





do you move them to? If you tell 

the property owner to renovate, the 
charges go into rent fees, forcing out 
people on fixed incomes. Taking a land- 
lord to court, particularly for a problem 
that does not endanger life, is a slow, 
drawn-out process. But rent control, 
some fear, pointing to the abandoned 
apartment houses of New York, only 
complicates the picture by (1) encour- 
aging the “see if you'll get any improve- 
ments out of me” attitude among land- 
lords and (2) putting the squeeze on 
those who would normally be willing to 
maintain their property. In addition, 
rent control is hardly an inducement to 
the building of new housing, which is 


seen by some as the means of im- 
proving living conditions and easing 
the competition for a fixed number of 
dwelling units. (Although, here too, 
there is debate. Could we really accom- 
modate everyone who wants to live 
here? Should we try to stuff the city? 
Would a developer build in a “tenants’ 
market”?). “If you were building 
housing,” asked Barron, “where would 
you build, here in Cambridge where 
you'd have your earnings limited and 
find yourself constantly in battle, 
or a mile over the line in Somerville? 
Cambridge (now has) a real estate 
market of property for which there 
are few if any buyers, and then, only 
at a substantial sacrifice of between 
10% to 35% less than a year ago.” 
Wrote the chairman of a local 
real estate company to the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce: “Before rent 
control, apartments sold for seven or 
eight times gross income; after rent 
control came in, it is almost impossible 
to make any sales at and, at best, 
five or six times gross is the highest that 
an apartment will sell for....Why don’t 
you fellars in the Chamber read what 
Governor Rockefeller of New York has 
just said about rent control: “The 
time has come to look beyond the poli- 
tics of rent control. It is time to face 
the truth that the present rent control 
system actually aggravates the shortage 
and deprives people of housing’.” 
About the only good thing that 
has come about from the present 
administration of rent control, according 
to Bill Cunningham, a tenant organizer 
with CTOC, is that besides a drop in 
the number of evictions in the city, 
CTOC organization efforts are becoming 
increasingly successful. The groups that 
they have received the most support 
from are the young and the elderly. 
“The elderly have more time and they 
are more desperate; they can’t pay high 
rents and they can’t move,” Cunningham 
explains. On the other hand, the blue 
collar worker and the young don’t 
always share the same views. CTOC 
complains that “the City Council has 
consistently refused to enforce rent 
control,” and that the “rent control 
administrator has granted large increases 
(to landlords) nearly every time -- from 
10% to 390%.” “The city wants to 
give a 6% across-the-board increase to 
landlords,” said Goldowitz. He expects 
that a massive confrontation will result 
from this action, a full rent strike. ““We 
should see exciting times ahead.” 
“Rent control is the best political 
method to garner votes of all time,” 
says Carl Barron. Some feel it might 
be the biggest detour on the road to 
improving living conditions in Cambridge, 
as Welle 
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Some things you can become imper- 
vious to, I suppose, and some things you 
just can’t. For example, we were down 
looking into a cellar over at Roosevelt 
Towers in East Cambridge several weeks 
ago and Frank “Sonny” Camirand, one 
of the city’s most vocal tenants, was 
giving me a tour of the gargantuan 
project; and we were standing in 
the still squashy mess of Salada tea 
bag cartons, Pepsi cans and muck, 
when a kid took aim at the wall behind 
us with a dirt ball and the spray landed 
all over Camirand’s head. And he 
never even blinked. He continued, 
“They pile up all the garbage in 
here until they think it’s enough 
to cart away, and meanwhile, the 
kids come down here and set fire to 
it, or throw fire crackers in, and that 
shouldn’t have to happen.” Then he 
led me around back to see the 
broken basement windows “‘where 
there never should have been glass 
in the first place” and the lot “which 
no one will fence in” where the junk 
cars go, and the kids play, and the 
fires are started. 

There was a woman quoted ina 
recent Boston Globe article who, 
when asked what was different about 
non-project life, recalled with amaze- 
ment that now when she walked down 
the street she could hear her heels 
clicking. “Imagine, I could hear 
my heels clicking.” There’s noise -- 
rock radio and children -- and glass -- 
everywhere coating the ground -- and 
concrete, and walls of graffiti, and 
things flying through the air, and people 
sitting around in folding chairs, and 
mutilated green doors, and broken 
windows -- and much more that’s 
not so apparent at 5:30 in the after- 
noon. “We have some wonderful 
people here,” says Camirand, “some 
have gone on to be priests, and doc- 
tors and nurses.” Roosevelt Towers 
also has the highest rate of vandalism 
of any of the Cambridge projects, and has 
kids who unscrew the naked light bulbs 
in the dingy apartment house halls 
and wait-for-the-little-old-lady. “We 
need more police protection and some 
supervisory people,” says Camirand. 
“The people at Concord Prison have 
more police protection than we do, 
and these people here aren’t even 
criminals. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“The city came in around May | 
and dug those holes in the ground,” 
said Camirand as we walked around the 
grounds while kids whizzed by on 
bikes, and the city trucks labored 
over the construction, “‘and they 
just came back today. Over there 
they’re planting a tree. Do you know 
how long that tree will last? Give 
it an hour. Over there is a wading 
pool. And the animals will use it. 
The city doesn’t understand this 
place. For instance, see those posts,” 
said Camirand, referring to the fence 
supports that were beginning to 
surround the construction sites. 
“Theyre going to go away and leave 
them like that; no one will cement 
them in, and they’ll be gone by 
morning.” As he spoke a four- 
year-old boy walked over to the 
“tree site,” picked up a post and 
flailed it over his head. 

“Tf you have a strong stomach, 

Pll show you this hallway,” Camirand 
continued, “except I think they 
cleaned it up today because they knew 
people were coming over. We have 
two maintenance men for housing 
with 225 people.” Someone had 
“cleaned” the walls -- which now 

had black smudges on the yellowish 
tiles. The hall was dark, littered 
deeply with trash, and smelled of 
urine. On the wall between the two 
elevators was a dark twisted piece of 
metal -- mailboxes -- mutilated. ““How 
do they get like that? Well, say some 
mother sends her kid down to get 

the mail,” Camirand explained, 

“and he forgets the key. Rather 

than go back up -- maybe the ele- 
vator isn’t working, who knows -- 

he just picks the lock. And then 
someone else does too, and soon 

you can pull out the whole set 

like this,” and he jerked loose a 

tray of mailboxes, releasing a Pepsi 
bottle hidden in one of the boxes 

that flew out and bounced on the 
ground. “And see the elevators,” said 
Camirand, “no inspection sign, no emer- 
gency stop buttons. It’s cleaner today 
than usual. They spend thousands 
fixing up these elevators. See this,’ he 
said referring to a rather “hacked up” 
rubber bumper in the elevator door. 
“Someone did this with a knife. He 
must have stood here and just sliced 
it. Instead of spending all that money 
on repairs, why doesn’t someone hire 
aman to operate the elevators and 


patrol the halls, and pay him the money. 


Get someone who knows the kids, and 
can recognize the ones who are doing 
this and report them to their parents. 
And if the parents won’t do anything, 
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have the Housing Authority bring 
them in and say, ‘Look, if this hap- 
pens again, you're out’. 

“See, there’s no covering over 
the lights in these halls,” said Cam- 
irand referring to a gloomy staircase 
near the elevator shaft. “So the kids 
unscrew the light bulbs up there on the 
landing, and down here. Usually they'll 
leave a man alone, but not the women. 
And then there’s the cellars,” said 
Camirand as we went back out into 
the daylight. “There should never 
have been any glass on these windows; 
it just gets broken. The kids get in 
and smoke * pot,’ drink beer, or do 
whatever kids do -- and there’s no 
police patrol to stop them. The 
police say they can’t do anything; 
but if they’re needed at Harvard they’re 
up there fast enough. Or if there was 
something for the people to do perhaps 
there wouldn’t be so much trouble. 
| asked the city to put up a screen between 
the buildings and run movies. How much 
would that cost? And it would bring 
the kids out and occupy them, so that 
they wouldn’t be getting into trouble. 
But there’s no money for that. There’s 
nothing to do.” 

Two boys were sitting over a high 
doorway, swinging their legs and just 
looking around at the activity in the 
yard. “‘My daughter had six stitches 
in her foot just the other day be- 


cause there’s so much glass around here. 
I don’t blame the two guys who work 
here; there’s only so much they can 

do. But so much isn’t planned right 
either. They were out here fixing 

the fences the other day,” said 
Camirand, referring to the wire en- 
closure that circled the small lawns 

near the red brick buildings. ““We 

don’t need fences. Who are they keep- 
ing out? The kids just climb over them 
(in one of the yards three, four-year- 
old fence climbers were playing) and 

cut themselves on the jagged parts. What 
we need is more maintenance and more 
people in authority around. If I saw a 
kid doing something wrong and went up 
to him and made him stop, I could get 
arrested: ‘How dare you touch my kid.’ 
But if someone in authority was around, 
he could bring action against the parents. 
The other day there was a kid out front 
here. See that tree over there,’’ Cami- 
rand motioned to a tree in the front 
yard. ‘He was out there with a hatchet 
chopping it down. 

“Sure, this place has its problems, 
but Id rather live here than in those rat- 
and roach-infested places like those 
over there across the street. They ask 
$140 a month rent, without heat. I 
was reading the other day that the ‘aver- 
age’ American with four kids makes 
$11,000. I don’t know any ‘average’ 
American around here making that 
much. I have four kids, and although 
I like spaghetti, you’ve got to have 
coffee and cream, bread and butter, 
and all the things that go with spa- 
ghetti. I must pay close to $60 a 
week for food alone. I don’t want 
my wife to have to work; ['d rather 
she stay home and take care of the 
house and the kids, but it’s tough. 

I just want safe, sanitary living con- 
ditions, so I make a lot of noise. 

“Tf the city would come in here and 
clean up everything, maybe it would 
take a week; but once it was accom- 
plished, maybe the tenants that did 
care would take some action. As it 
is, they just feel abandoned. People 
tend to lump us all together: those 
project people. But it’s not true.” 

“Sure, go look around again,” 
said Camirand, so I walked around 
the courtyard dodging the bikes and 
the balls, watching some youngsters 
jockeying with each other for a peek 
through a broken screen into one of 
the apartment house basements. 

‘“‘What’s in there?” 

“Water, I think.” 

And I walked by the kids giving each 
other rides on the broken frame of 

a baby carriage, and a kid on his new 
blue bike, spitting into the air, and a 
little girl who said “hi.” And I walked 
past the new construction, where the 
stakes for the new fencing were by 
that time already gone @ 
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There once was a city (Cambridge) 
with about 11,000 elderly people 
(about 60% of whom were known to 
live on $4,000 per year or /ess, some 
paying 75% of that for rent), that 
was able to come up with the 
first offerings of a planned 1,200+ 
units of new low-cost housing for 
the aged. And no one killed them- 
selves applying for it. This, too, 
after a group from Riverside 
stormed a Harvard graduation de- 
manding new housing for the area, 
and figures came out that rents in 
the city had nearly doubled in 
the past 10 years. So Harvard and 
a local housing development agency, 
the Cambridge Corporation, set 
about to develop a site right outside 
of Harvard Square on Putnam and 
Mt. Auburn Streets, and sent out 
feelers to nearly 800 Riverside 
people age 70 and over giving the 
news. And nothing. “‘We ex- 
pected to be inundated with 
applications,” said Oliver Brooks, 
president of the Cambridge Corpo- 
ration. But somehow the first 


great wave of response just never arrived. 


Today more is known--or 
surmised--about why only 63 people 
answered initially (and Putnam- 

Mt. Auburn is now heavily booked, 
although, admittedly, not necessar- 
ily with Riversidians). But at that 


time the reaction was, “There 
‘they’ went and did it again” or 

“T told you people were satisfied.” 
Meanwhile, the elderly stayed put 
in their rooming houses and too- 
often shabby apartments, contem- 
plating the dangled plum of new 
housing--with its low, low costs 
and sometimes sky-high social 

and emotional costs. 

The process of developing housing 
for the elderly is immensely com- 
plicated, although the procedure 
may seem simple enough to the 
average man. ““You just tear down 
slums and put up boxes in their 
place,” an elderly man explained 
cynically at the Salvation Army 
Neighborhood Center on Mass. 
Avenue here in Cambridge. But 
finding a developer willing to tie 
up funds acquiring land in a city 
where very little land is available 
is only part of the problem. 
Designing for someone’s happiness 
is a very delicate operation. 
People faced with building 
housing for the good-of-the- 
community rather willingly em- 
brace the elderly {they don't 
make noise; they don’t overflood 
or disrupt a community; they 
don’t go to school). However, 
complications with public housing 
and the particular problems of 
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the aged make it difficult to insure 
that real needs are always met. 

The fact that many of the 
city’s older people live in wretched 
housing is indisputable. “I knew 
a couple who lived in a tenement 
here in town that existed long 
before the time that bathrooms 
were built into each apartment,” 
said Catherine Hanley, a 60-year 
resident of Cambridge and secre- 
tary of the Council on Aging. 

“The bathroom was off the back 
hall; there was no central heating 

in the apartment, only gas space 
heaters; the water was always 

frozen in winter. They were 

thrilled to get out and go into 

the Truman Apartments (low- 

cost housing for the elderly 

opened last year in East Cambridge). 
These people weren’t really the 
exception; rents are high and 

service is poor in most apartments 
in this city. At Truman they adjusted 
well because they are active and 
emotionally independent. 

“T also know a woman, however, 
who lives in a wretched rooming 
house in Riverside and she’s going 
to stay there. You must understand, 
the Putnam-Mt. Auburn development 
isa new world. And when you're 
alone it’s very difficult to commit 

(Continued on next page) 
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Elderly — continued from page 21. 
yourself to even more loneliness.” 

“Applying for public housing 
was for years a futile game,” said 
Paul Feloney, architect for the 
Truman Apartments. “People went 
through all the procedures of 
applying to find out that no 
housing was available. Only now 
are we having a ‘boom,’ but 
people still remember the past.” 

In the last 15 years only 150 units 
were built -- the Kennedy Apartments 
near Central Square, and the Truman 
in East Cambridge. 

“One woman told me, ‘I’m not 
filling out any more forms’,” said 
Miss Hanley. “People are afraid of 
what they might be committing 
themselves to. You can’t send out 
forms soliciting interest in new 
housing and expect a response. 
Perhaps the elderly just don’t act 
as quickly as younger people. Then, 
too, they need warmth and assurance. 
Some people have applied again and 
again supplying personal information 
which they really wouldn’t want 
everyone to know. That woman 
told me, ‘I don’t know on just how 
many desks my personal life is 
being displayed’.” 

A serious problem for the 
elderly in entering new housing is 
loneliness -- separating from a 
neighborhood after perhaps 40 
years of friendships and familiar 
surroundings to go off to become 
“a nobody.” “A neighborhood can 
be just the local corner deli that 
youre familiar with, or a church,” 
said Oliver Brooks. And a matter 
of blocks can mean a world of 
difference. “I know an elderly 
couple who are now living at the 
Wasserman Towers (Rindge Towers) 
who really love it there,” said Miss 
Hanley, “but they moved there 
after many years of living in the 
area of Hampshire and Prospect 
Streets. They talk all the time 
about going back. They came from 
a terrible place, but they want to 
go back.” 

Going back can be a problem. 
Moving out of public housing once 
youre in is generally tough, and 
herein lies part of the fear of commit- 
ment. 

“That man said, ‘She’s not 
going to move’ -- meaning me -- 
but that nice girl over at 99 Austin 
Street (the Cambridge Corporation) -- 
oh, she’s so nice -- she’s going 
to look into it. Go ask her; she'll 
tell you what he said,” remarked a 
resident of a local housing project, 
who, together with a large group of 
retired people from all over Cambridge, 
discussed the housing situation one 
recent Friday afternoon at the 


Salvation Army Center. “‘I have to 
climb stairs where I am and I have 
doctors’ notes to prove that I 
shouldn’t be doing it. I’ve tried for 
six years to get into an elderly 
project; I tried Truman when that 
came along. I tried Gore Street. 
Now I tried Putnam-Mt. Auburn. 
And they told me, ‘You're already 
in a project; you stay’.” 

“It really seems as though people 
ought to be free to move to other 
public housing if room is available 
and it’s in a more familiar neighbor- 
hood,” said Miss Hanley earlier. 
“There will always be a certain per- 
centage of people who move around. 
They just feel they have to, and I 
guess they should have the right. 

But most, I think, would like to get 
settled where they are happy. But 
people won’t act knowing that once 
they make a decision to enter public 
housing they would be disqualified 
from later moving to a new develop- 
ment perhaps closer to home. So 
they hang back, afraid to commit 
themselves.” 

Part of the fear surrounding public 
housing, too, is its popular and all- 
too-often unsavory image. ““We 
never actually made it clear that 
Putnam-Mt. Auburn was not a regular 
housing project,” said Robin Rowen, 
coordinator for tenant selection for 
the housing development. At present, 
the elderly in public housing who do 
not live at the Kennedy or Truman 
Apartments are generally first floor 
tenants of the low-income projects 
around town -- making it easier for 
them to avoid stairs and easier to be 
sitting ducks for toughs. ‘“‘My friend 
over there, she lives in a third floor 
apartment; she’s lucky,” said a woman 
at the Salvation Army Center. “It’s 
quieter up there and you don’t have 
people breaking in windows. No, you 
can’t ask to move up to the third 
floor. You go where there’s an 
opening.” 

‘People are scared to death, 
particularly on check day,” said 
another woman, who admitted she 
was told this by friends, although she 
comes from a Boston project “where 
it’s just as bad.” “I had someone try 
to take my purse at my door, twice, 
but I made such a fuss that they left 
me alone,” said a woman from Washing- 
ton Elms project. “I called the police 
and they never came. Twice. And 
when they do come they put on 
that sireen that would warn anybody 
girs 

“I don’t think people would 
mind public housing so much if ji 
weren’t for the children,” said Mrs. 
Winifred Stubbins, director of the 
Golden Age Club, touching upon 
a nerve center for the group, which 


just finished condemning cats and 
dogs. (“The dogs, get rid of the 
dogs.”’) “The children’s language 

is terrible; they just have no manage- 
ment. And the neighborhoods. 
Those Truman apartments are lovely 
but they’re in a terrible neighborhood. 
That industrial area by the railroad 
tracks. Kennedy apartments are in 

a nice location, near Central Square 
where you can go out to stores and 
churches, and there are no children. 

“T think another thing many 
people object to,” she said, “‘is 
efficiency living. You can’t do 
everything in one room; you get 
claustrophobia. Even if the other 
room is tiny, at least it would mean 
a change of view.” 

It is to break down just such 
isolation and confinement for the 
elderly (who spend a great deal of 
time in their homes), that some people 
have begun to suggest alternate 
styles of living. “I’m not speaking 
necessarily of communes,” said 
Oliver Brooks, “but I think we should 
investigate the rooming house concept -- 
communal kitchen, open social areas. 
The rooming house has had a seedy 
image, a bad name. But apparently 
many elderly people would be happy 
living in a much less isolated environ- 
ment. Current building codes, however, 
particularly those regulating subsidized 
housing really don’t permit a rooming 
house-type arrangement.” 

Then, too, there is the proposal 
for restoring existing housing, and 
subsidizing rents, although a very wide- 
spread restoration program has, say some, 
questionable economic feasibility. 
Yet, on a smaller scale it would serve 
a definite need. “‘I firmly believe,” 
says Miss Hanley, “that this city 
needs housing restoration and rent 
subsidies. But right now subsidies 
are not easy to come by. It means 
month after month of pleading for 
this kind of assistance; it becomes 
intolerable. So people move into 
public housing.” One such project, 
however, currently dealing with 
restoration, is being carried out in 
the mid-Cambridge Model Cities 
area (outside the Wellington- 
Harrington renewal area). The 
program, funded by Model Cities 
and coordinated by the Cambridge 
Corporation, involves outright 
grants and low-cost Title I insured 
loans from local banks. And while 
the neighborhood, settled about 
100 years ago, is a diverse blue- 
collar suburbia, a great number of its 
inhabitants are the elderly, particu- 
larly widows. 

“A couple took part in the program,” 
said David Conover, its coordinator. 
“The man was 77, the woman 71. 


(Continued on next page) 
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iy . 
Putnam-Mt. Auburn, new housing for 
the elderly, now under construction. 
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Elderly — continued from page 23. 
They had lived in Cambridge for 
40-50 years, moving here from 
Barbados, In the last two years 
their house, which, like other 
housing in the area is nearly 70 
years old, required three major 
jobs, including a new heating 
system. In each instance, they had 
to assume 18% high-interest, short- 
term loans, which were killing them. 
Their monthly income was $450.00, 
$360.00 of which had to go to paying 
off the loans, paying mortgage and 
other costs, leaving a total of $90.00 
for personal expenses -- food, 
medicine. And they needed household 
renovations- a new door, work on 
stairs -- yet they couldn’t have 

taken on another loan, and would 
never have gotten it.” 

Under the program, the three 
loans were consolidated into one 
long-term, lower-interest loan 
obtained through the Cambridge 
Savings Bank (the first local bank 
to show interest in the undertaking), 
and an additional loan for new 
renovation was obtained along with 
an outright grant (maximum “‘gift” 
is $1500 under the program). 

With improvements to their house, 
the couple is now able to rent a 
previously unoccupied apartment 

at $75.00 per month; the bills 

on the three loans have been reduced 
to a payment of $63.00 per month; 
and more local housing has had a 
face-lifting. Conover, an architect, 
followed through that job (as he 
does all jobs) from beginning to 

end; he went with the person who 
applied for the loan, and even examined 
the final work to insure that it had 
been properly completed. “Some 
home owners are too cooperative 
with tradespeople,” he says. 

“Well, ’ve got my four rooms, 
and I’m satisfied,” said a woman back 
at the Center, afraid she had said 
too much. “‘l’ve lived there for 31 
years, and I don’t want no trouble. 
If they raise my rent, PII pay it. 
Don’t use my name. [ma good 
tenant; I just don’t want no trouble.” 

“T think we need new housing 
for the elderly,” said a man, retired 
from the maintenance staff at Harvard, 
“and I think it can be done. I think 
the ‘gadgets’ that these people want 
in their apartments -- the emergency pull 
cords in the rooms and the like -- are 
important and not that complicated. 
They had such signaling systems on 
ocean liners way back in the 30's. I 
think it should be made well known 
what’s going up, and what it will 
contain, so that there are fewer 
questions and fewer mistaken ideas. 
And, above all, we need honest, 
humane people to run these placesg 


St udents 


Cambridge is a young city. 
According to the latest census 
figures, approximately 40% of 
the population fall between the 
ages of 20 and 34, with the largest 
category being the 20 — 24-year- 
olds — generally full or part-time 
students. Like the hero, “Scott 
Langer ” of the WBUR (Boston 
University) soap-opera radio 
serial, ““Harvard Square,” many 
people feel that if they are going 
to school in the Boston area, 
they might as well live in..... 
Langer says Harvard Square, but 
generally, just about anywhere 
Tem Oe besleyaleremyall melon 

In recent years, Cambridge- 
port and Riverside (the “‘back- 
yards” of Boston University, 
Harvard and M.I.T., and “‘bed- 
room communities” for many 
other metropolitan-area colleges) 
have seen a great influx of stu- 
dents; so too have mid-Cambridge 
and the Harvard Square area, to 
the chagrin, in many instances, 
of long-time residents who find 
the change and perhaps the noise 
and the spireling rents a little too 
much to take. 

And as the students come in 
increasing numbers, so do those 
attracted by the students or the 
atmosphere — the secretaries, 
mods, transients — partially 
encouraged by what one M.I.T. 
administrator described as the 
“disgrace” these days of staying 
home. You ve got to get out 
into the Big World, fast. And 
even with university dorms 
being established, reportedly, 
with more enlightenment 
(moving away from personal 
restrictions, and dreary 
rooms with tissue paper walls), 


(Continued) 


Students — continued from page 25. 


the freedom of living “off campus” 
keeps the crowd overflowing into the 
community, increasing the “love-hate” 
conflict within that community (there 
are those who benefit from the stu- 
dent presence, and those who resent 
it). And this overflow encourages, 

as well, a “love-hate” feeling on the 
part of students who are drawn to 
Cambridge, but then feel, too, that 
they are somehow being used. 

The tensions of the accommoda- 
tions picture are like one of those 
dawn-of-civilization problems,i.e., 
they are nothing new. /n case you 
didn’t know, back in the Middle Ages, 
students at the University of Bologna, 
outraged at the price of local housing, 
once tried to pack up the school 
and leave town. (In medieval times 
universities were a good deal more 
mobile than today. They often 
consisted of the bare essentials: 
teachers , a rented shelter, and 
students who would come to listen.) 
In Cambridge, off-campus housing 
of note — through the years — 
has ranged from the elegant Craigie- 
Longfellow House on Brattle Street 
where Longfellow’s descendants have 


lived while at Harvard, to the antithesis: 


high-priced, poor-quality housing 
commonly found in many older 
university communities. The 
following “‘case histories” perhaps 
illustrate the two sides of the cur- 
rent local student housing picture: 


Ellen is a graduate student at 
M.I.T. who rents an apartment 
with another girl in Riverside, “not 
the best of neighborhoods, but 
we’re not too far from the police 
station, so we haven’t had any 
trouble. 

“When we were looking around 
for a place to live, we found that 
the better the quality of the apart- 
ment, the more oft-n the owners 
wanted couples rather than groups 
of girls. In the really bad apart- 
ments “they” moved the families 
CAMBRIDGE-26 


out, hiked up the rents, and moved 
the students in. Our landlord has 
a history of harassing families to 
get them out so he can get the stu- 
dents in. In our building, our last 
increase was $35. a month. One 
family got a $60. increase. 

“The character of Riverside 
has changed dramtically from 
families to students. These people 
are being moved out of their neigh- 
borhoods so that the kids can move 
in and pay higher rents. But the 
families have no place to go. 

“During the winter, the heat in 
our apartment never went above 60 
degrees. We requested storm windows, 
but the landlord said he couldn’t 
afford them. One of the rooms 
didn’t have a radiator, which is 
against the health code. Someone 
threatened to report him, so we got 
one. There is peeling paint on the 
ceilings. We complained and were 
told that something would be done; 
but it hasn’t been fixed yet. The 
linoleum was cracked; the the wall- 
paper was covered with grease stains. 
We tore the flooring up and stained 
the floors. . 

““My apartment is better than a 
lot of them now because I do repairs 
and my boyfriend does carpentry 
work. But still, the electricity is 
bad. We can’t have a stereo and the 
toaster on at the same time. One 
family bought a refrigerator and the 
electricity can’t handle it. My ex- 
roommate bought an air-conditioner 
for her asthma and the electricity 
couldn’t handle that and one light. 
So we went around in the dark.” 


The other side of the coin is 
that if it is longevity that you are 
expecting from your property, stu- 
dents are not always the best group 
to rent to. One landlord talks about 
how a door in one of his units was 
taken off the hinges to make a 
table for the tenants. The whole 
situation turns, in essence, into one 
of those Project tenant—Housing 
Authority arguments: 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Wheretodincin CAMBRIDGE 


Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of Greece — Cocktails 
— 11:30 A.M. - 11:00 P.M. Daily. 


Barney’s Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus —French American, 44 Church Street, 547-4311 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 


Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food” 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-7131 
99 Luncheon Served 11 AM to 3 PM 





“By the Hundreds” 
5/2" 
2 WITHOUT NOTICE OR TERM, YOU CAN 


DEPOSIT AND WITHDRAW ANY TIME 
IN MULTIPLES OF $100. 


latest per annum 


The name of this Account is: 
PAID-UP SHARE CERTIFICATES IN PASSBOOK FORM. 
Insured in Full Safety — Dividends Paid Quarterly 


Especially useful for personal and corporate funds for fast build-up by the hundreds. 


Maximum deposit $40,000, single or joint; $80,000 Corporate or Charitable. 


Dividends are paid quarterly by check or, if you prefer, may be added to a regular 
savings-share account to continue earning but at a lesser rate. Deposit by mail if 


you prefer, and receive our postage-paid return envelopes for future use. 


Start enjoying this highest permitted return now! 


Reliance Co-operative Bank 


15 Dunster Street, Cambridge, Mass., 876-2277 


Guilin = 


OLMSTED - FLINT, INC. 


V-BELTS — PULLEYS 
CONVEYOR BELTS — ALL TYPES 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
GEARS — SPROCKETS 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


624 MAIN ST. 876-7540 








491-4733 


M & M BUSINESS SERVICE 


991 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


M.T.S.T. TYPING 


* Typing * Photo Copying 


¢ Mailing * Duplicating 
* Accounting ¢ Mimeographing 


* Bookkeeping * Payrolls 


BOSTON PIPE & FITTINGS 
CO., INC. 


Serving Cambridge and New England 
in the Pipe, Fitting & Valve Industries. 
No inquiry too large. 

No sale too small. 


Located at: 


171 Sidney St. — 876-7800 
Cambridge — 02139 





Students — continued from page 26. 


“Why should I fix up the premises, 
when you're just going to destroy them’? 

“Why should I take any pride in 
this place, when it’s a mess?” 

Then, too, student buildings some- 
times become student buildings because 
the noise tolerance of many tenants 
just does not match that of the young. 
And apar:ment “stuffing,” for what- 
ever reason, is hard on property. 

And to really be fair, while even 
local property owners will admit that 
there are those of their peers who are 
taking advantage of the housing 
situation, the scrupulousness of 

each landlord must be examined as 
an individual case. A young couple 
in North Cambridge describe their 
place as an older apartment “but 
because of the rent level and the 
attentiveness of the landlord, it’s 
great.” The man is a Harvard 
graduate; his wife is a Boston Uni- 
versity law student. 


“We really haven’t had any trouble 
with the landlord. The boiler broke 
down last winter and he fixed it ina 
few days. We had trouble with the 
back stairs, and it didn’t take him 
long to fix that either. 

“We haven’t been treated any dii- 
ferently because we are students. We 
do pay $40. a month more than 
the other tenants, but that’s because 
they have been there a long time and 
the landlord’s policy is to raise the 
rent only when a new tenant moves 
in. Students are not the ones who 
are hurt by what the landlords are 
doing, anyhow. They cause the 
problem. Three or four students 
can move into one apartment and 
split the rent. The people who are 
hurt most are the ones you don’t 
see — the workers in the low- 
income brackets.” 


At present, there are approximately 
4,000+ Harvard students living off- 
campus (eceeding one-third of the 
total student population); M.I.T. esti- 
mates that there are approximately 
3300 undergraduate and graduate 
students living “off-campus” in the 
Greater Boston area (no figures for 
just Cambridge, alone). Other schools 
and colleges add, of course, signifi- 
cantly to these figures. Students and 
young people, in general, have been 
at the forefront of the rent control 
campaign; and there has been a good 
deal of dissatisfaction and tension 
on “both sides.” Students can no 
longer “pack up” the universities 
and leave town; nor could the city, 
realistically, do without the students. 
What can be done is in 1971, still 
a mighty good questiong 
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Affairs — continued from page 10. 


Museum Admission: adults, $1.50; 

5 - 16, $.75. Friday nights (after 5 p.m.) 
adults, $1.00, ages 5 - 16, $.50. 

Children under five and members 
admitted free at all times. 


Planetarium Admission: Sunday through 
Friday, adults, $.75; ages 5 - 16, $.50. 
Special Saturday night program at 8, 
adults, $1.25; 5 - 16, $.50. Children 
under five not admitted. Rest of 
Museum closed Saturday night. 


The Calendar of Events for the month 
of August sponsored by the Cambridge 
Recreation Department are: 


August 4 City Swim Meet -- Finals -- 
War Memorial 

August 5 State Hula Hoop Cham- 
pionship -- War Memorial 

August 11 City Track Meet 

August 18 Playground Pageant -- 
War Memorial 

August 20 Closing of all play areas 


For further information about the var- 
ious activities, call 876-6800, Ext. 279. 


At the Cambridge Y. W. C. A. there is 
a large offering of summer activities in 
progress, including pottery classes, driver 
training, and a day camp for mothers. 


A special feature of the Y is their 
Trippers Program. The last one of the 
summer will be a trip to York, Maine, 
for a clam bake. Fee: $10 for Y mem- 
bers; $11 for non-members. Registration 
through August 7. 


A weekly film will be shown every 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. Admission free. 


August 3. Very Nice, Very Nice 
Dance Squared 
Why Man Creates 
A Unicorn in the Garden 


August 10 Poetry: Ginsberg and 
Ferlinghetti 
Harriet Tubman 
Margaret Sanger 
Susan B. Anthony 


Contact the Y. W. C. A. at 491-6050 for 


information on all activities and programs. 


Notices for Affairs may be sent to the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 

69 Rogers Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 02142. Programs may be 
subject to change. Telephone numbers 
are included for your convenience 

in checking@ 
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Meeting The Real Needs 


Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice President 
Cambridge Chamber of Commierce 


What we trust you have gotten from 
this issue of CAMBRIDGE is a sense of 
frustration about the vast number of 
complications in the local housing 
picture. The Chamber has been 
trying for several months now to get 
a handle on the “housing problem,” 
but we have been coming up with 
little more than a few people’s 
learned opinions or other people’s 
opinionated demands. 

One thing is very clear about 
housing in Cambridge. About every- 
one in a position to act in alleviating 
housing difficulties or improving 
living conditions is presently reacting 
to demands which have political or 
do-gooder overtones rather than 
sound economic or planning possi- 
bilities. Housing proposals have come 
about as a result of the “‘have-nots” 
storming the bastions of the “haves” -- 
and the “‘haves,” in many instances, 
responding without sound marketing 
studies to provide them with direction. 

The housing scene in Cambridge 
is, of course, crowded and competitive. 
Cambridge is probably one of the most 
ideal urban addresses in the Northeast. 
This fact, alone, creates a demand 
which raises the cost of housing for 
all levels of the community. This 
means that the price of living in Cam- 
bridge is going to be much higher than 
in Chelsea or South Boston. A one- 
bedroom apartment in Cambridge in 
lousy condition is simply going to 
cost more than a one-bedroom in 
Somerville in good condition. A 
single family home on Brattle Street 





is going to cost a great deal more than 
the same single family residence on 
the finest street in an outlying 
community. 

As a result of all this, it appears 
that more than anything else, Cambridge 
needs a defined goal of city population 
size, coupled with specific goals of 
how many (and what type) residences 
are needed to house such a population. 
Furthermore, the city must begin to 
combine its resources and PLAN. 
Instead of everyone (i.e., the univer- 
sities, the City, the tenants, the 
Cambridge Corporation, etc.) 
attempting to do his own thing 
with regard to the housing problem, 
it would be a show of good intentions 
for all parties involved to sit down 
together and combine resources. 

Such a group could establish goals 
and define responsibilities for the 
development of housing, and then 
see that the decisions are carried 
out. And the Chamber is willing 
to act as a convener in bringing 
such an operation together. 

With regard to rent control, we 
have yet to find anyone who privately 
(and honestly) admits that rent 
control can or is being helpful to 
anyone. It just does not eliminate 
the factors (improper maintenance, 
stuffing,etc.) which have caused the 
“housing problems.” Let’s get rid of 
the rent control law and work together 
to enforce those laws which eliminate 
housing deficiencies. Only then will 
we be meeting the real needs of the 
communitye 





FEATURES 


¢ Interest is compounded 
daily from day of deposit 
to day of withdrawal 


¢ We guarantee to pay not 
less than 5% interest per 
annum -—the highest the 
law now allows— through 
December 31, 1980 for 
funds on deposit. 


¢ If a higher rate is per- 
mitted, it is our policy to 
pay such higher interest 
rate for such funds on 
deposit. 


¢ Open an account with as 
little as $100 and make 
deposits in any amount at 
any time up to a maximum 
of $50,000. 


¢ Make withdrawals in any 
amount, without prior 
notice, on the 10th day of 
January, April, July, or 
October, or within 7 days 
following one of these 
dates, if your money has 
been on deposit for at 
least 90 days. 


¢ Or make withdrawals on 
any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


¢ Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
or Statement account. 


H Name(s): e 
iF No. & Street Apt. 2 


F | Social Security Number Signature(s): 





Deposit 
your money 
Coday... 


.and we guarantee to 
pay not less than 5% 
interest per annum through 


December 31,1980 


At Harvard Trust, no matter what happens to future interest 
rates on savings, we guarantee to pay you not less than 5% 
interest through December 31, 1980, on funds deposited now 
in our Blue-Chip Plus 90-Day Notice Account. 





Mail the coupon, or come into any of our offices, and open 
your account today. 


Mail to: Harvard Trust Company, P.O. Box 300B, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 














HI Please open a Blue-Chip Plus [) Passbook [| Statement Account 


at this Harvard Trust office: 





(please specify office nearest you) 














City State Zip 











Enclosed is a check for $ to open a Blue-Chip Plus 





($100 minimum) 
90-Day Notice Account. | agree to the rules and regulations pertaining to 
this account. 






“Your shortest path . to person-to-person banking. 


Zo HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


mbridge, Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, Concord, Littleton 
Member F.D.1.C. * Federal Reserve System 
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Nowadays, there’s a better way 
to attract business! 


The “Sandwich Man” technique of advertising was 
good in its day, but times have changed. Today, 
smart merchandisers are turning to modern outdoor 
lighting to sell their products and their services. 


Outdoor lighting can range from architectural flood- 
lighting to lone spotlighting of a parking lot. And 
although it covers a wide range of applications, its 
primary purpose is to attract new business to you. 
It's also been proven to be an effective, low-cost 
watchman. 


Get the facts. Call one of our experienced lighting 
representatives or your nearest electric lighting con- 
tractor for complete details. You'll like what they have 
to say. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


675 Massachusetts Avenue, Central Square 
777 Cambridge Street, East Cambridge 


AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY COMPANY 
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something big, like a road, or a bridge, 
or a building, we think you should 
get credit for it. | 


A big part of our business at Curtin Insurance is working with you to get 
the bond you need. We've been providing this kind of support to con- 
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programs to guard you against costly mishaps. 


vom ’Zele Mem olF-lalaliaremcom olelicomelaat-itallalemol(¢ Mumm C-].4-M- Mia d(-M dlaal-M-lare Me: ance) 
the Curtin Insurance people. 


More contractors do business with Curtin Insurance than any other agency. 
There’s gotta be a reason. 


~~ 
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@um cuRTIN INSURANCE “gy 
S A AGENCY, INC. (617) 864-4780 


THE ONLY THING WE DON’T WRITE IS FICTION 





Where in the world is Badger? 


Everywhere. 


What in the world does Badger do? 


Engineers and builds chemical and petroleum plants throughout the world. 
Badger has handled $3 billion worth of engineering and construction in the 
last 19 years. 


Why in the world is Badger’s headquarters 
in Cambridge? 


The high quality of engineering talent available . . . proximity to leading 
educational institutions active in developing pertinent new technologies 
.. and strong ties to an area where company origins are deeply rooted. 


5’ BADGER 
k, 5 SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 
¢ 


SF The world of processing ts the world of Badger 





Offices in Cambridge, London, The Hague, Tokyo and other principal cities throughout the world. 


STORER DAMON & LUND 
INSURANCE 
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Just seven issues old, CAMBRIDGE 
was honored in national competition 
for outstanding achievement in magazine 
communication by the American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives. We 
thank them, and we thank our advertiser: 
and readers for their continuing support 
over the past 15 months. 

“Ever since I read your article about 
shoplifting, I feel so guilty that someone 
thinks ’m taking something, that I make 
a fool of myself in stores anymore,” 
said a friend who volunteered to proof- 
read this month’s issue. That wasn’t 
really the effect we were hoping for; 
it was more to highlight security 
problems and to clarify some tricks of 
the shoplifting trade — which is a big 
business here in Cambridge as else- 
where, eating into profits and jacking 
up the cost of goods for everyone. You 
find, too, that there’s a big difference 
between looking guilty and being guilty 
in a security situation. “You can 
always tell a bogus check passer,” a 
policeman told me. “‘He’s the one 
smiling into the supermarket camera.” 

Mt. Auburn Cemetery is an outgrowth 
of a revolutionary idea — that a cemetery 
can be beautiful, garden-like, and not-at- 
all depressing — which is what we’ve 
come to expect today, but still don’t 
always find. One hundred forty years 
old, Mt. Auburn has earned recognition 
as the Westminster Abbey of America, 
and is now presided over by the former 
sales manager of the Head Ski Company, 
who gives a delightful tour. Mt. 

Auburn is ideal for photographs, and 
the pictures and text begin on page 17. 

Knowing about the Cambridge Rescue 
Squad could possibly save your life — so 
we’ve provided an article and the numbet 
to call. You might even post the number 


B.J.M. 





Resources Over $259 Million 
Surplus and Reserves Over $23 Million 


Cambridge 


Savings Bank 


Member FDIC 


STUART SHAFFER 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 


For The Protection of Our Depositors 


THREE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN CAMBRIDGE 





GATEWAY MALL OFFICE 
KENDALL SQUARE 





MAIN OFFICE 
HARVARD SQUARE 


CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 


DONALD P. Noyes 


President 


and Chief Operating Officer 





NORTH AVENUE OFFICE 
PORTER SQUARE 


IN CAMBRIDGE 









KENDALL 
SQUARE 







In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 


Carr. 


E UNITED-CARR EB 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
KENDALL SQUARE 





TO BOSTON 


Ht CARR FASTENER Ls 


BINNEY STREET PLANT 


UNITED-CARR 





INCORPORATE O 


UNITED-CARR INCORPORATED 


e A SUBSIDIARY OF TRW INC. 
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THEATER 


The Hub Theatre Centre announces the 
opening of their sixth season-- to begin 
with Eugene Ionesco’s absurdist comedy 
The Bald Soprano. Performances will be 
held on Thursdays at 8:30 p.m. and 

each Friday and Saturday night at 8:00 
and 10:00 p.m. After each performance, 
wine and cheese will be served to the 
audience and a discussion held to provide 
HTC with the audience’s reaction to the 
production. As a special introductory 
offer, ticket prices will be $1.50 for 
general admission, $1.00 for students. 
The Bald Soprano will open Thursday, 
October 7, at the Hub Theatre Centre, 
Old West Church, 131 Cambridge Street, 
and will play through November 13. For 
reservations, call 227-3532. 


How To Make A Woman opened the 
fourth season of the Caravan Theatre 

in Cambridge. The play will run Fridays 
and Saturdays through October 2 at the 
1555 Massachusetts Avenue theater. On 
October 11, the Caravan company, as 
sole representatives of theater in the 
United States, will leave for Poland to 
perform the original satire at the Fes- 
tival of Festivals of Student and Avant- 
Garde theaters. They will be joined by 
groups from Poland, Rumania, England, 
Nigeria, Japan and Hungary. Rehearsals 
of a new, scripted play will begin in mid- 
November. For further information, call 
868-8520 or 491-9579 or write the Cara- 
van Theatre. 


The Proposition, a totally improvised 
show, re-created nightly from audience 
suggestions, will perform on a new fall 
schedule at its Inman Square theater, 

241 Hampshire Street. The performances 
are Thursdays and Fridays at 8:00 and 
10:00 p.m. and Saturdays at 7:00, 9:00 
and 11:00 p.m. Tickets are $2.00 on 
Thursdays, $3.50 on Fridays, and $4.00 
on Saturdays. 


The Proposition will also be featuring its 
Proposition Circus for children on Sun- 
days at 2:00 p.m. The Circus creates a 
series of games, stories, and musical 
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events based on suggestions from children 
in the audience. No adults will be allowed 
unless accompanied by a child. Tickets 
are $2.00 for children and $3.50 for 
adults. For information and reservations, 
please call 876-0088. 


On October 21-24 and 27-30 at 8:00 
p.m., the Harvard Dramatic Club will 
present as an evening of entertainment, 
Peter Shaffer's Black Comedy and The 
Public Eye. The club will also perform 
William Shakespeare’s Othello on No- 
vember 11-14 and 17-20. For infor- 
mation on any of the Loeb productions, 
call 864-2630 or write the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 


The Loeb Drama Center Special Presen- 
tation Series will present Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna in Here Are Ladies on October 

5 and 6 at 8:00 p.m. Siobhan McKenna 
performs a gallery of ladies chosen from 
the works of Irish writers, among them 
O’Casey, Beckett, Shaw, Synge, Yeats 
and Joyce. Her portraits of Irish ladies 
includes a dialogue between Sean 
O’Casey’s gossips, Mrs. Gogan and 
Fluther Good, as well as Joan’s protest 
against the living death of imprisonment 
from Shaw’s St. Joan. The second half 
of the evening is given over entirely to 
James Joyce and includes Molly Bloom’s 
soliloquy from Ulysses. On October 8 
and 9 at 8:00 p.m., the Paul Sanasardo 
Dance Company, will perform under the 
auspices of the Presentation Series. 
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The People’s Theatre of the Cambridge Duet for Flute (1912-13), by Georges . 
YWCA will present Dylan Thomas’s Braque, from the Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. 
Jnder Milk Wood on November 5, Collection, on exhibit at the Fogg Art 
‘ollowed by Can’t Kill Nothing and Won't Museum, Harvard University. ' te 
Nothing Die by Donald Lester, a new Se eee sabes A oh 3 
dlack playwright, and The Hundred and 
First o Dent Cameron. For place, October 28 -- at 8:00 p.m., lecture by laboratory 
late and time, call 547-4930. Sinclair Hitchings, Forming a Print 
Collection. 75 rogers st. 
SALLERIES November 5-25 -- Exhibitions of Paint- . 
P ings by Jack Wolfe. comneucae 
The Cambridge Art Association, 23 Gar- 
jen Street, will present: Classes are being held during October and 492-4165 492-4166 
November both at the Garden Gallery 
Ietober 2-14 -- Mobiles and Hangings. and at the International Students Asso- 
ciation, Cambridge. Class credit can be 
Iectober 16-November 4 -- Exhibited obtained through Lesley College. 
vorks of art for rent. (Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Gallery Hours: Tuesday-Saturday, 
10:30-5:30; Sunday, 4:00-6:00. Ad- 
mission free. Cambridge Art Association 
members receive reduced rates on art 
rentals, classes, and lectures, and receive 
a monthly bulletin. Artists may apply 
for membership 2nd Tuesday of every 
month. Friends may join at any time. 


From November 20-December 25, The 
Paul Schuster Art Gallery, 134 Mt. Au- 
burn Street will present an exhibition of 
sculpture and drawings by Richard Graham. 
Presently on display are original paintings, 


prints, and drawings by gallery artists. 
Hours: Tuesday-Friday 9:30-5:30; 
Saturday 9:30-5:00. For further infor- 
mation, call 876-1939. 


At the Hayden Gallery, M.I.T., spon- 
sored by the M.I.T. Committee on the 
Visual Arts is Contemporary Views of 
Man, works by Alfred Leslie, Philip 


Pearlstein, and Wayne Thiebaud. Gallery 


Hours: Monday-Thursday 10:00-5:00; 
Friday 10:00-9:00; and Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Holidays 1:00-5:00. The 
show will continue until October 31. 


Original prints and drawings by well- 
known artists of all periods will be 
featured at the Gropper Art Galleries, 
1768 Massachusetts Avenue during 
October. On November 16th, there will 
be an important showing of graphic 
works of the 19th and 20th century. 
Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 11:00-6:00. 
For further information, call 354-1130. 


The Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, will feature an exhibition of 
miscellaneous pictures by Larry Forte 
during October. In November, Peter 
Jones will be exhibiting. 


An exhibition of Polaroid Land Photo- 
graphs by Rosamond Wolff Purcell 
featured at the M.I.T. Creative Photo- 
graphy Gallery, Armory Building, 120 
Massachusetts Avenue through October 
18th. 


During November, Off the Square Gallery, 


52 Boylston Street, will present water 
colors and paintings by Fleur Block. 


At the Seymour Swetzoff Gallery, 12 
Eliot Street, Thibetan Tankas and East 
Indian prints will be on exhibit. Hours 
are Monday through Friday, 10:00- 
4:00. For further information, call 
491-3390. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Film School at the Orson Welles 
Complex, 1001 Massachusetts Avenue, 
began September 27, 1971 and will con- 
tinue for 15 weeks. The School has no 
“required” courses, exams, papers or 
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grades; instead, students view many films 
and are encouraged to actively participate 
in filmmaking. All those enrolling in one 
or more courses are entitled to half-price 
admission to the Orson Welles Cinemas, 
Sunday through Thursday and to public 
screenings of selected student works. For 
further information, call 661-3900. 


The Cambridge School of Ballet, Inc., 
under the directorship of Gerald 
Schneider and Carol Jordan, is begin- 
ning its fall term. The school has a com- 
plete range of ballet instruction, from 
pre-ballet through professional classes. 
Registration is now being conducted at 
the school, located in the First Church 

in Cambridge, Congregational, 11 Garden 
Street. 





Portrait of Mme. Hessel (1902), by 
Edouard Vuillard, from the Joseph 
Pulitzer, Jr. Collection, on exhibit 
at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 

University. (detail) 


The Cambridge YWCA has a full array of 
courses and activities this fall for people 
of all ages. On October 9, New Hampshire 
Foliage Tour. October 26: W. C. Field’s 
Film Festival. Free admission at 8:00 p.m. 
November 12-14: Black/White Weekend 
Sensitivity Training Workshop at the 
Thurber Barn, Marshfield. November 30: 


(Continued on page 8) 


The COOP has long been famed as one 


of America’s largest book stores but... 


THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


We also have complete departments featuring 
national brand and Coop brand merchandise including — 


* Records - Misses’ Sportswear = LV:SeHadios 

* Art Prints - Accessories, Lingerie + Mattresses 

* Men’s Clothing * Cosmetics * Housewares 

* Men’s Furnishings * Household Remedies + Domestics 

* Men’s Shoes * Stationery - Typewriters 

* Men’s Boutique * Luggage * Office Supplies 
* Cameras, Film * Creative Toys 


You will be welcomed at all the Coop stores where the 


you can shop with confidence for quality and value. 





Charge Accounts Invited 


HARVARD SQUARE « M.I.T. STUDENT CENTER ¢* CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 





HIGHEST RATES ALLOWED BY LAW 


Se 


Regular 


Aeecounts 
© INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 


e INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
e@e ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
e DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


OPEN 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 


mat CAMBRIDGEPORT 


BANK-BY-MAIL 


POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS | SAVINGS BANK 


689 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CENTRAL SQUARE 


or at wis ™ CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 
This is our 117th year DIAL 876-2240 
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(Continued from page 7) 


W. C. Field’s The Dentist and a docu- 
mentary by Carl Rogers, Journey into 
Self, a marathon encounter group. For 
further information about any of the 
activities, call 491-6050. 


The Charles Hayden Planetarium at the 
Museum of Science, Science Park, fea- 
tures The Skies of Vasco da Gama, a look 
at the first segment of da Gama’s epic 
voyage. The program covers his trip 
south from Lisbon, across the equator, 
and into the unknown of the western 
South Atlantic. In addition to explaining 
the hazards of da Gama’s voyage, the 
Planetarium program includes a view of 
St. Elmo’s Fire, all set off by 15th 
century Portuguese music and pictures 

of Lisbon harbor. The program will be 
presented through November 28, on 
Monday at 11:00; Tuesday through 
Saturday at 11:00 and 2:45; Friday and 
Saturday night at 8:00; and Sunday at 
12:15 and 2:45. 


The Washburn Gallery presents through 
December 5 Color Dye Transfer Photo- 
graphs by Daniel Farber. 


Both Ends of the Rainbow, a 45-minute 
program explaining the intricacies of the 
electromagnetic spectrum, is being pre- 
sented at the Morse Auditorium. Infra-red 
spacegun, ultra-violet, lasers and micro- 
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waves are used to produce a scientific 
spectacular. $ .50 fee. 


Special Friday night programs, on October 
8 and 15. Fall Film Series explores the 
frontiers of science. No extra charge. 
Times: 6:45 and 9:00 p.m. Cafeteria 
open for dinner, 5:00-9:00 p.m. 


Museum Admission: adults, $1.50; 5-16, 
$ .75. Friday nights (after 5:00 p.m.) 
adults, $1.00; ages 5-16, $ .50. Children 
under five and members admitted free 

at all times. 


Planetarium Admission: Sunday through 
Friday, adults, $ .75; ages 5-16, $ .5O. 
Special Saturday night program at 8:00, 
adults, $1.25; 5-16, $ .50. Children 
under five not admitted. Rest of Museum 
closed Saturday night. 


The Cambridge Public Library will again 
sponsor the Dowse Fund Lecture Series 
at the Rindge Auditorium, Sunday at 
4:00 p.m. November 14, Jems Bjerre 
will talk on China. Cambridge licks, 

a special fall film series, will be featured 
on Thursdays, 3:00 - 4:00 and 7:30 - 
8:30. October 14: Island World-- 
Fortunate Islands; Bermuda, The Island 
Nobody Wanted; and Reef at Heron 
Island. October 28: Things of Beauty -- 
And On The Third Day; Wedgewood; 
Magic Carret of Tulipland; and Village of 
Violins. Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. 


Frosted Oak Leaf, from a collection of 
dye transfer prints by Daniel Farber, on 
exhibit at the Washburn Gallery, Museum 
of Science, through December 5. (detail) 





The fall term at the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 42 Brattle Street, 
will run through December 11. Over 
three hundred classes will meet -- most 
in 10 - week sessions; a number in 
special 3 - day workshops. 


The Tuesday Evening Lecture Series will 
feature: 


October 5 - An Evening with Barney 
Frank-- Former executive assistant to 
Boston Mayor Kevin White and now 
executive assistant to U.S. Congressman 
Michael Harrington shares past experi- 
ences and makes some future predictions. 


October 12 - Aquaria: Aquatic Animals 
in Captivity -- A lecture with live specimami 
and film presented by Marcella Cohen, 
Educational Co-ordinator for the New 
England Aquarium. 


October 19 -Social Change Thretugh 
Electoral Action --A moderated debate 
between Matilda Zimmerman of the 
Socialist Workers Party and Howard 
Reiter of the Ripon Society. 


(Continued on page 11, 


Isnt it time for you to have a 
County Bank Personal Banker 
atyourside, _ <i » 
on your side? 












[CouNTY BANK] 


A Shawmut eee tan Bank Member F.D.I.C. 


BELMONT / CAMBRIDGE / EVERETT / SOMERVILLE 





WE HAVE A GIFT 


Willing. aS ee Inc 


Apothecaries 
41-A Brattle St 
Est. in 1854 


FOR PLEASING EVERYONE 


wW 


Over 1.8 Million 
SELECT FROM A STORE FULL OF FAMOUS BRAND NAMES 


Prescriptions 


Know Why? 





Know How 
WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE — also — 
Fine Toiletries & 
Brush Goods 








DEDHAM - Route 1 « Tel. 329.2200 
CAMBRIDGE - 88 F 





Tel. 491-2000 
DANVERS - Endicott St., off Rte. 128 * Tel. 777-1000 





rN 





Charges & Deliveries 








KI 7-O502 
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“By the H undreds”’ 
5/a 
2 WITHOUT NOTICE OR TERM, YOU CAN 


DEPOSIT AND WITHDRAW ANY TIME 
IN MULTIPLES OF $100. 


latest per annum 


The name of this Account is: 
PAID-UP SHARE CERTIFICATES IN PASSBOOK FORM. 
Insured in Full Safety — Dividends Paid Quarterly 
Especially useful for personal and corporate funds for fast build-up by the hundreds. 
Maximum deposit $40,000, single or joint; $80,000 Corporate or Charitable. 
Dividends are paid quarterly by check or, if you prefer, may be added to a regular 


Savings-share account to continue earning but at a lesser rate. Deposit by mail if 


you prefer, and receive our postage-paid return envelopes for future use. 


Start enjoying this highest permitted return now! 


Reliance Co-operative Bank 


15 Dunster Street, Cambridge, Mass., 876-2277 





Where fo linen CAMBRIDGE 


Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of ureece — Cocktatls 
—— 1180 A LV Hal -OCER Vian Cr ve 


Barney’s Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus — French American, 44 Church Street, 547-4311 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 





Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food” 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-7131 
99 Luncheon Served 11 AM to 3 PM 
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October 26 - Traditional Breadmaking: 
The Value and the Enjoyment-- An in- 
formal lecture-aemonstration conducted 
by Linda Desmarais, Baker for Erewhon 
Trading Company. 


November 2 - Rock Climbing -- An 
illustrated talk on the sport of rock 
climbing given by Theodore P. (Sam) 
Streibert of the American Alpine Club. 


November 9 - Pottery Making in Japan -- 
a slide-talk by Louise Cort, assistant cura- 
tor of the Oriental Department at the 
Fogg Museum, Harvard University. 


November 16 - American Indian Nation- 
alism -- By Wallace “Mad Bear” Anderson, 
Tuscarora, spokesman of the Traditional 
Indian Unity Movement. 


November 23 - The Mysteries of Islamic 
Art -- A lecture with slides and Islamic art 
samples, emphasizing the design and 
manufacturing of oriental rugs. Presented 
by Nicholas D. Turk of the Avigdor Rug 
Center. 


All lectures at 8:15 p.m. Admission 
$1.00. Limited seating; purchase tickets 
in advance. 


Music For A Sunday Afternoon, a series 
of three programs each devoted to the 
works of one composer will be pre- 
sented by the Center at 3:00 p.m. 


Russell Sherman, pianist --Recital of 
Haydn Sonatas, Sunday, October 17. 


The Collegium Iosquinum Performs-- 
A Commemorative Concert of Works, 
Josquin des Pres (1450-1521), Sunday, 
October 31. 


A Concert of Works for Chamber 
Orchestra-- By J. S. Bach, Conducted by 
Benjamin Zander, Sunday, November 21. 


Admission is $1.50 per program. Tickets 
available in advance. Limited seating. 
For phone reservations, call 547-6789. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


The Busch-Reisinger Museum features 
major art collections of central Europe, 
Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia from 
the Middle Ages to the 20th century. 
In October and November, the featured 
display will be Franz Barwig’s Viennese 
Sculpture (1868-1931). The Museum, 
located at Kirkland Street, is open 
Monday through Friday 9:00-5:00. 
Daily concerts of recorded music 1:00- 
2:00 p.m. Admission is free. 


Sunday evening, November 14, the Fogg 
Art Museum will open an exhibition of 
works of art owned by Joseph Pulitzer, 
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Shoplifting 


“The first time I ever took anything 
was from a department store, when my 
girl friend and I saw some white shorts 
that we wanted. No, I can’t remember 
how long ago it was, but it was before 
they started giving you those numbered 
slips when you go into the dressing room. 
We just put the shorts on under our 
clothes and walked out and no one ever 
said anything. 

“That was in upstate New York, and I 
took things after that but I never took 
anything when I had the money to pay 
for it — only if I didn’t have the money. 
I used to take mostly clothes, and pierced 
earrings, especially just after I got my 
ears pierced, but not too much else. I’ve 
heard stories about how some people take 
stereos and things like that, but it’s un- 
believable to me how they could ever get 
away with something like that. 

“The best places to take things are 
where there’s a lot of people — like a 
department store, or a small store where 
there’s only one person. Well, if there’s 
only one person and he’s got three 
customers, he can’t watch all of them 
can he? 

“Well, a lot of people wait until the 
guy looks the other way or stoops down 
to pick up something, or if you’re with 
a friend, you can have her distract him if 
you're going to take something. 

“T wouldn’t take anything if I saw the 
police around or a store detective, or if 
the people were really watching everyone, 
but they don’t do that too much. I mean, 
I never had any close calls, except maybe 
only once. It was when I took a ring. It 
was gold with two red stones. This was 
also in another state, and my friend and 
I walked into a store and there was only 
one saleswoman and about 10 customers. 
My friend bought a shawl and while no 
one was looking, I just picked up the 
ring. I guess the woman noticed it was 
missing because she followed us across 
the street to another store, and asked if 
we knew any of the kids who were in her 
store. She was standing right next to me, 
and I had my hand in my pocket trying 
to work the ring off my finger. But she 
didn’t know I had taken it. 

“I didn’t tell a lot of other people I 


Photo: Bernadine McLeod 
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did this. Last year — it was down at the 
Cape — I went to the back of the place 
I was staying and threw the ring out the 
back door. I like whipped it off my 
hand. I just don’t do that kind of thing 
anymore.” 


It’s hard to determine exactly how 
much Cambridge businesses lose each 
year as a result of shoplifting. Local 

| police say that shoplifting crimes are 
lumped together on “the books” along 
with other felonies (when over $100. in 
goods is taken) or misdemeanors (under 
$100. in goods is taken) mixing them in 
with all the stolen bicycles and the other 
more serious but miscellaneous losses in 
the city. Still, security managers say 
that shrinkage is very high — and has 
grown enormously in past years. “Ifa 

shopkeeper loses just one $3.00 item, 
he has to sell $30.00 in merchandise to 
pay for it,” says Harold Camuso, chief 
of the Trial Division at the State Attorney 

_General’s office. “So everyone who buys 
from his store pays for it in the end. 

“It’s very difficult to get a jury to 
convict a shoplifter,’ Camuso observes. 
“So many of them are housewives and 
they ‘only wanted a dress for the baby’s 
birthday,’ which is sad, but it doesn’t 


| make it right.” It’s even tougher to 


get a shoplifter to court, since the whole 
process can be highly time-consuming 

| and therefore much too inconvenient for 

_ the average shopkeeper. So most store 

| managers have two ways to avoid be- 
coming victims: they can count on 

| people changing their behavior, or they 
can try and cut down their opportunity 
to act on impulse. And right now, no 
one bets on changing behavior. The 
small stores have their security gadgets, 
the large ones their house detectives, and 
a good lot of energy and a great deal 

of money is being spent to help reduce 
the opportunity to steal. 

Just why people shoplift is difficult 
to pinpoint because as soon as you go 
deeper than “they’re getting something 
for nothing” the motives get complex and 

individualized. People do, however, 
blame a certain amorality in modern life, 
lawlessness, the drug problem, and 
unemployment. “The whole situation 
is too big for any one retailer to deal 
_ with; the entire structure of the country 
is involved,” said the security manager 
of a huge retail outlet in Cambridge. 
Then there’s the anonymity for the 
individual in cities that’s not found in 
smaller communities. You don’t steal 
from an individual ; no one knows you. 
The “insurance company” will pay. 
‘ “When I was in school,” said the girl on 
‘the telephone, “we were in a little town 
in Vermont, and I soon stopped going 
‘into town because people began to know 
you.” Teenagers steal for thrills; then 
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too, for some people life is a big dis- 
appointment; they feel cheated. Left 
out, the low wage earner, or the middle- 
aged housewife shoplift and get their 
Share. This Share, by the way, usually 
centers on luxury items — part of the 
measure of success in society — or part 
of the pleasure that so many people in 
the ads seem to enjoy. And some 
people shoplift because they’re just 
plain sick. 

The cavalier attitude of the public 
towards store property and the unpre- 
dictable nature of shoplifters leave some 
shopkeepers awestricken at the strange 
workings of the Public Mind. “I had a 
girl in here who had her father’s charge 
plate and she bought a record,” said 
one store manager. “She was a ‘college 
girl’ type — well dressed, looked like she 
had money. She bought the record, and 
then as the store clerk watched, she 
walked back over to the display case, 
and looked over a couple more and then 
casually opened her bag and put them 
in too. 

“Then, the other night I was walking 
around the store and I heard a lot of 
commotion. One of the stockboys had 
this six-year-old kid and the kid was 
screaming his head off. I asked him what 
was the matter and the guy said that the 
kid was in the process of eating a $ .26 
candy bar and he wouldn’t pay for it. 
So I said to the kid, ‘are you hungry? 
Look, come with me,’ and I was going 
to call his parents. 

“While I was taking him down to the 
office, I noticed that this lady was 
trailing behind us; in fact, she was so 
close I thought she was his mother or 
something. So we stopped by the door, 
and she reached into her purse and 
handed the kid a dollar. I said to her, 
‘What’s that for?’ She said, ‘Maybe he’s 
hungry; I got three kids myself,’ and 
sure enough, she did; they were all 
behind her. 

“So the kid made a dollar, I never did 
reach his parents, and he had by then 
eaten the candy bar. So I asked him to 
pay for it. And he refused. Six years 
old and he told me, ‘you pay for it.’ ” 
Here the manager stood up and reached 
into his pocket. “So what was I going 
to do”? 

A district manager, connected with 
a new store just opened near Harvard 
Square, has a stunning background to 
prove that while shoplifters can be 
annoying and expensive, on occasion 
they can also be dangerous. As his 
friend describes him, “‘He’s been through 
everything. In a previous job, he came 
in early one morning and got to watch 
the staff load the store onto a truck. 
He’s covered with scars; split his knees 
open once chasing a woman who lifted 
something from the counter. She was 
just this little thing. He got her 
cornered, but then when he raised his 


arms to block the exit, she bit him un- 
der the armpit — and hung on.” Shop- 
lifters, generally speaking, are faster 

on their feet than with their teeth; 
still, most authorities look upon the 
public as such a mixed bag of emotions 
and motivations — with such varying 
potential for violence when panicked — 
that they would rather stress crime 
prevention than what to do once the 
goods are gone. And for 90% of shop- 
lifters — the amateurs — who can make 
off with more junk in childhood, rec- 
ords and books and clothes at 20, and 
clothes and everything else at 40 — 
casually outgrabbing the “ boosters” 
by the millions of dollars — the biggest 
deterent is a store with a wide-awake 
sales force that has gotten the repu- 
tation for being tough. And many stores, 
especially where staffing — and time — 
permit, are now prosecuting shoplifters 
to the limit, working to get just that 
image. 

If the amateur is more a take-it-as-he- 
sees-it-man (woman), the professional 
generally has a more elaborate system 
worked out — “tricks of the trade” — 
the subject of a brochure recently 
compiled by the Cambridge Police. 
Psychological foils such as mirrors, cam- 
eras, and “these premises are protected 
by X ” signs don’t usually freeze the 
professional, who learns to work around 
them. He isn’t either as likely to perform 
for the camera by looking around to see 
“who’s watching” since camera scanners, 
salesclerks and prowling store detectives 
only have to see such behavior to 
immediately become suspicious. And 
sometimes it’s hard to tell who’s a 
detective these days. (‘‘We hire security 
guards who blend in with the crowd,” 
said Thomas Rego, security manager for 
the Coop. “If you saw a uniformed 
detective, you’d just keep out of his way. 
And in a big store you could then go 
practically anywhere).” To make a living, 
or support a habit, professional shop- 
lifters have to take more costly merchan- 
dise, and this means they have to know 
their territory — not enough to become 
a familiar face — but enough to see 
what’s new, what’s nailed down, what 
the security is like, and what’s the best 
time to come. Professionals generally 
work in teams, and their outer-clothing 
is often lined with wires, hooks, and 
pockets — something like the old-time 
vendors’ coasts down on the Lower 
East Side. “So you should be suspicious 
if people aren’t dressed right for the 
weather,” says Detective George 
Powers of the Cambridge Police; “like, 
if it’s 90 degrees out and someone has 
an overcoat on. New York vendors 
could carry around a store inside their 
coats. And shoplifters can go into a 
place empty, and walk away doing 
the same.” 

(Continued on page 16) 
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For psychological reasons, the 
professional is often likely to be 
crippled. Infirmity embarrasses people; 
no one wants to “stare.” Anyhow — 
if-he’s-crippled-he-must-be-honest. The 
fact is that slings make excellent deposit- 
ories for small stolen goods and people 
“on crutches” can sometimes run like 
rabbits. And the “false arm” routine 
is so common as to be almost cliche. 
(Here the shoplifter has his sleeve folded 
into his pocket, as if he is missing an 
arm; then after making sure his back is 
to any cameras or spotting devices, he 
loads up his inside pockets with his 
free hand). A shoplifter can also make 
use of his coat sleeves, keeping the goods 
in place by clenching his fist; later he 
simply puts his hand into his pocket and 
lets it all slide out. Umbrellas, news- 
papers, open-ended coat boxes, and 
maternity dresses, all make excellent 
cover-ups. So do socks. (Bend down to 
tie your shoes and drop something into 
your socks). Then there’s the grab-and- 
run approach, which many stores, trying 
to cash in on the public’s streak for 
impulse buying, inadvertently encour- 
age by placing unwatched, expensive 
merchandise too near to exits. 

We dropped in on Bernard Hill, the 
owner of Libby’s Liquor Market in 
Central Square, a bright, modern self- 
service outlet in an area notoriously high 
for its crimes against businesses. On the 
cash register and on boxes around the 
store, the signs read: “Attention: 
these premises protected by close 
circuit T.V.”; outside there’s a 500 lb. 
grilled gate that comes down after 
closing. Like most self-service store 
owners, Hill has experienced the paradox 
of such a retail system: customers buy 
more when they can touch and feel, 
but, then again, they can also take more. 

“We've all had trouble, everyone has 
in this area,” said Hill, who sat in a small 
office in the back of his store, occupied 
by a miniature schnauzer and a closed 
circuit T.V. monitor. “Self-service can 
mean more business, but it can also 
create problems. We use to keep ex- 
pensive wines in the back of the store — 
the 15, 16, 18, 20 dollar kind, then now 
and then we’d notice a bottle missing and 
no one would know where it went. So 
now we keep that type of product near 
the register. 

“Sure, you can prosecute shoplifters, 
but then all the trouble starts for you. 
Why should storekeepers be inconve- 
nienced so much, not the person who 
causes the trouble? I work 70 hours a 
week in this store. I can’t afford to 
appear in court time and time again. 

“The last shoplifting incident involved 
a 15-year-old. I saw him up there,” said 
Hill, pointing to the T.V. console, “‘and 
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I knew he couldn’t be buying because 
he was too young. And I was right. 
Sometimes in warm weather you like to 
leave the front door open; it makes the 
place more welcoming and people are 
more likely to come in. But then some 
run in off the street and grab a bottle 
and take off. Or mothers teach their 
kids to come in and grab something. I 
sit here and watch. Often they go for 
expensive items, the good scotch and 
brandy. On Saturday nights, which are 
very busy, I have a man standing in the 
back of the store and I’m up front by 
the door. Then we can watch the entire 
area and also help people who want 
suggestions on wines or other products. 

“All the merchants around here have 
been hit, but many people leave them- 
selves open for trouble by not taking 
precautions until it’s too late. Security 
problems don’t stop with shoplifting, 
either. I’ve had my car stolen three 
times out of the parking lots near here. 
When I first got this T.V. monitoring 
system, my wife thought I was crazy. 
But I like knowing what’s going on out 
on the floor. If I have to sit back here 
working, I’m cut off; and it’s just a 
waste of time to sit around worrying.” 

Authorities acknowledge the useful- 
ness of television cameras and obser- 
vation mirrors in combatting the ama- 
teur shoplifter. “You'd be a fool to pick 
on a store that was obviously keeping 
its eyes open,” said a security manager, 
“because there are so many that do 
not.” In fact, any methods of ex- 
tending the eye and attention of the 
salesforce is probably useful. ‘May I 
help you?” are still considered golden 
words in retail circles, since they tell 
paying and non-paying customers that 
someone is aware of their presence — 
even if they’re tied up at the moment. 
Hovering, however, is verboten, as no 
one likes a hard sell and it generally 
sends them flying. ““You need a happy 
medium, ” said Dean Cushing, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Merchants Associations. “I’ve heard of 
more instances when people have walked 
out of a store without paying because 
they were sick and tired of waiting 
around for someone to notice they 
were there.” 

Many stores no longer give out printed 
bags, or over-sized bags because they are 
too easy to stuff with unbought merchan- 
dise; many, too,have adopted low display 
racks and strong overhead lighting to keep 
all parts of a store visible, and keep 
expensive items near the cash register 
and away from exits. 

“If ’ve seen someone take something, 
I just say to him: ‘Have you ever done 
this before’? said a security manager. 
“Tt’s so open-ended; it’s not an accusation, 
but they get the message.” Many authori- 
ties advise salespeople to ask, “‘Can I 
wrap that for you’? or “Will this be 


a charge or cash sale”? — and then 
watch the individual, carefully, 
but politely. 

Bagging a shoplifter, of course, can be 
just the start of someone’s problems. | 
Apparently, some people misunderstand 
or may have no way of knowing the 
laws surrounding shoplifting, so in an 
emergency, they don’t know what to do. 
The store manager who was bitten under 
the arm was going on the assumption 
that “you can’t touch them.” Others 
believe that “you can’t prosecute shop- 
lifters if they take something under $100. 
— which includes a whole army of people. 

Today, store managers here can detain 
any individual if they are reasonably 
sure that he has taken merchandise. 
Concealment, alone, is prima facie 
evidence — legal language for saying that 
by concealing merchandise the individual 
is apparently indicating that he is not 
about to pay for it. The fact of con- 
cealment may be contradicted, but it 
has to be weighed in evidence. Stores 
fearing charges of false accusations 
are safest when they allow suspects to 
pass through the register area (if there 
is one), or, better still, allow the suspect 
to leave the premises. But then the 
manager better be able to run fast. 

Store managers/owners have the right 
to recover property and to detain the 
suspect “‘for a reasonable length of 
time”’ in order to obtain his name and 
address and to determine a course 

of action. Authorities generally advise 
store owners to call the police in the 
event of a shoplifting incident, if only 
to prevent any possible violence. But the 
police don’t arrest shoplifters. Once 
the person’s name and address has been 
obtained, the store must then file a 
complaint at the district court. In turn, 
if the court feels that there is enough 
evidence to warrant a case, it will 
summon all parties to a hearing. 

One recent story about shop— 
lifting involved a girl and her brother 
who staked out a sandal shop near here 
and were going to take a pair of sandals. 
“This girl can never do anything right,” 
said the individual who was telling the 
story, rolling her eyes. “Well, she got so 
flustered and the man at the counter was 
watching her, and she’s so slow, so when 
he turned around she just picked up a 
pair of shoes and threw them out an open _ 
window — thinking her brother would | 
catch them or she would pick them up 
on the way out. Well, her brother 
didn’t catch them because they hit the 
owner of the store in the head as he 
was coming in the front door. I don’t 
know if you’ve ever been hit by a pair 
of sandals, but they’re heavy; and the 
owner didn’t think it was so funny, so 
he pressed charges, and she now has a 
police record.”’ 

And the girl laughed. But it really 
wasn’t very funny@® 
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A Trip Through Mt. 


“Running a cemetery is like 
running any other business,” said 
Alan Chesney, president of Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, as we drove up a 
tombstone-lined artery called 
Cypress Avenue. There’s inflation 
to deal with, he said, and a staff 
of 45 that swells to 100 in summer, 
and four-color annual reports, and 
Chamber of Commerce memberships, 
and all the usual concerns of busi— 
ness. Which is not what you’d 
expect, perhaps. Chesney, himself, 
one-time sales manager of the Head 
Ski Company, and something of a 
Gary Moore lookalike, has a bright, 
pleasant office, and a young, pretty 
secretary who eats hamburger for 
lunch — and the whole place seems 
positively normal. But then, you’d 
really have to see it yourself. At 
Mt. Auburn, they’ve designed a 
graveyard as a magnificent garden for 
the living, and, over the years, have 
sold the concept to the rest of the 
world without even trying. 

Mt. Auburn Cemetery was a revo— 
lutionary idea backin 1 831 when it 
all began — a highly successful 
solution to a very complicated prob— 
lem: how do you pay homage to 
the dead, meet plain and simple 
sanitation needs, and help the living 
feel more comfortable about dying? 
The Egyptians had their pyramids, 


‘but modern man was/is hooked on 


peace and flowers — which is why 
Mt. Auburn, the first country garden 
cemetery in America, is drenched in 
flowers and trees and shrubs, spanning 
over 164 acres of countryside. 

The idea for the cemetery came at 
the time when city church burying 
grounds were bursting at capacity — 
and breeding disease — which 
prompted the cream of Boston 
society to look into some new ideas. 
The best model to be found at the 
time was the garden cemetery, Pere 
Lachaise, a converted Jesuit retreat 
near Paris. But Pere Lachaise was 
public, and Mt. Auburn was never 
intended to be. Today, as ever, it 


is private, non-sectarian, non- 
denominational — and absolutely 
beautiful. 

The boundaries of modern-day 
Mt. Auburn touch on two smaller 
cemeteries and an auto graveyard, 
with the landscape reaching a 
summit at Mt. Auburn, 120 feet 
above the Charles River. The summit, 
in turn, is capped by Washington 
Tower, a polished granite monument 
built in 1853, and recently sealed 
shut, said Mr. Chesney, when young- 
sters started picking the door locks 
and climbing around the top of the 
structure. “Now,” he said, “they 
don’t even bother carving their 
initials on the door.” Still, Mt. 
Auburn’s great success has always 
been in attracting visitors to its well- 
tended lands. Women with their baby 
carriages walk down paths called 
Forsythia, Mimosa, Asclepias, and 
bird watchers, using private pass keys, 
let themselves in the cemetery gates — 
hungering after the migrating warblers in 
late May. And although lolling 
around on the grass is not particularly 
sanctioned these days, Franklin Pierce 
of New Hampshire was reportedly 
sitting around under a tree backin 1852 
when a messenger informed him of his 
presidential nomination. And then, 
of course, people have always come to 
see the memorials to the dead of Mt. 
Auburn — the American poets, states- 
men, scientists, churchmen — for they 
have given Mt. Auburn its prominence — 
its status as a Westminster Abbey. Mt. 
Auburn, from its inception was the 
place to be buried; perhaps the 
wrong way to put it, but a nice place 
to go — and be with your friends. 
““Great numbers of those buried at 
Mt. Auburn,” says Foster Russell in 
Mount Auburn Biographies, ““ knew 
each other in their day and generation, 
dined with each other, heard each 
other speak, crossed swords in active 
business or profession, or, pooling 
strength, cooperated for the general 
good in ventures large or small. 
Through a myriad complex relation— 


Auburn 


ships, they were to each other vivid 
presences in life, as neighbors now in 


death.” 
Some of the “‘neighbors”’ of course, 


include Mary Baker Eddy (entombed 
in a white pillared monument between 
the willows of Halcyon Lake) — who 
was reported to have a telephone 
installed in her tomb, a fact which 
people swear to, and which Mr. Chesney 
explained away with, “during the 
construction of the monument, there 
was a phone, for the workmen.” 
Then there’s churchman Phillips 
Brooks; cookbook writer Fanny 
Farmer; actor Edwin Booth; Winslow 
Homer; Amy Lowell; abolitionist, 
Charles Sumner; architect, Charles 
Bulfinch (designer of the Massachusetts 
State House); Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow; Charles D. Gibson of “Gibson 
Girl’ fame; Dorothea Dix; and every 
president of Harvard except two. The 
list, in fact, is mammoth — but at 
least 55 of the “List of Distinction” 
can be located on an intricate map 
that the cemetery has drawn up for 
the benefit of its visitors. 

Anyone walking around the 
Mt. Auburn acreage — softly rolling 
hills and glens and slopelands — 
without a map might get lost among 
the hundreds of rare trees and 
shrubs, all dominated by massive 
European beeches. The planting of 
exotic greenery, now a policy at Mt. 
Auburn, was substantially encouraged 
back in the 1800's when the first 
foreign planting, a giant Ginkgo 
tree, thrived in the Cambridge soil 
and grew to such lusty proportions 
that it could fertilize female trees 
in the Gray Botanic Gardens over 
a mile away. And with rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and other plants (grown in on- 
site greenhouses, now being replaced 
by modern structures) are formal 
gardens, three major ponds and lakes — 
the remainders of a rather substantial 
lake system, now gone — and everywhere 

(Continued on page 22) 
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acres of grass (perpetually trimmed 
for the price of a lot). 

Even if tombstones normally 
leave you cold, the ones at Mt. 
Auburn do have unusual beauty. 

We slid down three running slopes 

to see The Sorrowing Maiden on 

Amos Binney’s grave. We passed 

a giant sphinx. Mr. Chesney said 

that what is most popular in the way 
of memorials and grave markers 

has changed a good deal over the years. 


“This is an example of an early 
monument,” said Mr. Chesney 
as we stopped in front of an elab— 
orate memorial built of marble, 
granite, and a number of other 
materials which neither he nor I 
could identify. Today, the design of 
memorials has to subscribe to certain 
regulations; memorials have to be 
an appropriate size for their lot, 
and for the surrounding landscape. 
For this reason, in some areas of Mt. 
Auburn, only flat lawn markers are 
permitted, to avoid what Mr. Chesney 
terms the “marble orchard” effect 
seen in some of the more congested 
cemeteries. For that reason, too, in 
other areas, many upright stones are 
lined along hedges, leaving grassy plains 
open — and grassy. Most markers 
are also granite — very big these 
days, succeeding marble in popularity. 
One of the reasons for the change is 
that marble “softens” in rainwater 
that has mixed with carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere. (The result is a 
soda water-type chemical.) And most 
memorials are simple. 

In the early 1800's, on the other 
hand, Egypt was newly “discovered,” 
so Mt. Auburn felt the influence with 
an Egyptian Gate, and a good number 
of Cleopatra’s Needles scattered across 
the landscape. And then there’s the 
Syrian influence. And then in the 
1850’s, iron fences around family plots 
were very big. The cemetery, in fact, 
was a mass of fences, but then those 
that weren’t lost in the simplification 
drive of the late 19th century, or the 
iron drive of World War II, have just 
withered away with a dying art. “You 
just can’t get that kind of iron work 
today,” says Mr. Chesney. The huge 
hillside mausoleums and elaborateness 
in general, are also passe, he finds, 
although, occasionally, someone 
comes along who is willing to pay almost 
any price for a monument for them— 
selves, or someone else. “I don’t 


(Continued on page 28) 


ON A CLEAR DAY, the view from 
Mt. Auburn extends nearly to the 
ocean. On a not-so-clear-day, you can 
almost see Harvard Stadium. 
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Photo: Bernadine McLeod 
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Riding Along With The Rescue Squad 


By Samuel Z. Goldhaber 


This year the Cambridge Rescue 
Truck will make over 3,600 calls to 
answer medical and fire alarms through- 
out the city. As I was being intro- 
duced to the members of one of the 
four Rescue Squad shifts, a special bell 
code clanged in the Cambridge Fire 
Department headquarters and the desk 
man blared out the Rescue Truck 
destination: an apartment building 
in North Cambridge. We climbed onto 
the truck and I met the rest of the 
five-man squad while we roared up 
Mass. Avenue fighting the afternoon 
rush hour traffic. 

Until we reached the apartment 
building, we had no further information 
about the particular emergency. It 
could have been an auto accident, an 
overdose, a heart attack, an elevator 
accident, a suicide attempt, or any- 
thing else imaginable. The men checked 
out the portable oxygen equipment 
while I cringed as we approached a bad 
traffic jam and averted it by heading 
up Mass. Avenue the wrong way. “We 
don’t like to do this, but sometimes 
it’s necessary,” one of the men ex- 
plained. 

When we reached the apartment, 
three carloads of police and a crowd of 
50 people met us. The police explained 
that a man had suddenly collapsed and 
that rather than risk bringing him 
immediately to the hospital, they 
wanted Rescue to administer first aid. 
The police also said that after radioing 
Rescue about this man, a second man 
had collapsed in the same building. 

We took the elevator upstairs to 
where a man was lying on the floor, 
barely conscious. The lieutenant of 
the squad (the four other men are 
privates) told the man to “make a 
fist” in order to determine whether 
he had suffered a stroke. If he 
couldn’t shut his right hand, for ex- 
ample, it would indicate a possible 


stroke on his left side. They administer- 


ed oxygen and put the man ona 
stretcher. 


Mr. Goldhaber is associate editor of 
The Harvard Crimson. This article, 
previously published by the Crimson, 
was adapted for CAMBRIDGE Maga- 
zine. 
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As we proceeded to the elevator, 
the Rescue lieutenant told the police 
to call Costa’s — the ambulance ser- 
vice with which Cambridge has a con- 
tract — to handle the other case. “We 
have to take this man to the hospital 
right away. He can’t wait,” the lieu- 
tenant explained to a cop. 

In the Rescue Truck, the men radio- 
ed headquarters that they were taking 
a possible heart attack victim to the 
Mount Auburn Hospital; fire depart- 
ment headquarters then relayed this 
information to the hospital. En route 
to Mount Auburn, the man began to 
revive, apparently because of the 
oxygen that he was receiving. When 
we reached the hospital, Rescue rushed 
him in, put him on a stretcher, and 
filled out a report. 

Back at headquarters (where the 
Broadway-Cambridge Street underpass 
ends), Rescue driver Edward Fowler 
gave me a tour of the truck. He ex- 
plained that there are three types of 
sirens which Rescue can use: the 
conventional “wail,” the “yelp” 
which the Cambridge police otten use, 
and the “high-low” siren used through- 
out Europe. Fowler said he sticks 
mostly with the wail, in combination 
with the truck’s horn “which we’ve 
found very effective.” He avoids the 
“yelp”, he said, “because when people 
hear it, you see 12 cars moving in 13 
different directions. People think 
they’re going to be attacked by 7,000 
locusts.” Fowler also said he has some 
“special secret combinations” to make 
people move out of the way. 

Fowler’s tour of Rescue’s equip- 
ment, which is stored in the sides of 
the $39,000. vehicle, was interrupted 
three times by fire calls. Because the 
men are still firefighters, they answer 
every alarm in the city. That night, 
there were two false alarms, (in both 
cases automatic alarms went off 
when they shouldn’t have) in addition 
to a small kitchen fire for which Rescue 
wasn’t needed. 

As Fowler showed me each piece 
of equipment, he said that Rescue 
is able “to do everything from cutting 
a ring off your finger to lifting a MBTA 
train.” There are acetylene and oxygen 
cutting torches with three different 


tips, suction cups, jacks, closet axes, 

a seat belt cutter, third rail tester, 
ammonia suits (for protection in 
refrigerator emergencies), explosives 
meters, chemox masks, glass block- 
busters, body wrappers, human remains 
bags, and every conceivable type of 
electrical adapter. 

Although Rescue averages ten calls 
per day and is the busiest squad in the 
department, it is not always on the go. 
Later on in the evening, there was a 
quiet period when all the firemen 
watched an educational movie about 
ways to put out certain fires. They, 
themselves, were featured in a portion 
of the movie and like the Harvard 
hockey team in Love Story, they cheered 
themselves appropriately. But halfway 
through the movie, Rescue got another 
call to go to a housing project in East 
Cambridge. When we arrived at the 
scene, the police were there: a man 
who was trying to kill himself,but who 
later regretted the idea, had called a 
telephone operator and given her his 
address but failed to give the apart- 
ment number. 

The police and Rescue began 
knocking on every door in the building, 
and finally found the man (who was 
about 70 years old) on the top floor 
of the complex. He had taken an over- 
dose of drugs and was hysterical. Res- 
cue administered oxygen, searched his 
apartment, and found half-filled and 
empty pill containers which they 
brought back to the truck. On the way 
to the Cambridge hospital, the man 
was in tears and explained that he was 
worried about his cousin who was in 
the hospital. Rescue tried to calm him 
down, rushed him into the emergency 
ward, gave the hospital staff the pill 
containers, and filled out a report on 
their second medical case that night. 

How did the fire department ever 
develop a service like the Rescue 
Squad? William J. Cremins, chief 
of the fire department, said that the 
idea occurred in 1931 following an 
accident in North Cambridge. “Sewer 
workers were overcome with toxic 
gases,” Cremins said; “the fire de- 
partment was called and a fireman went 
down with a filter mask and was killed 


(Continued on page 30, 
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(Continued from page 22) 


understand why people choose what 
they do,” he says. “It’s just a very 
personal thing.” 

Since not everyone chooses 
interment, Mt. Auburn also has 
cremation facilities — delivering up 
the ashes in a plastic bag in a card- 
board box for burial or other 
disposition. Mt. Auburn has two 
columbaria — a strange word for a 
structure of vaults lined with 
recesses for cinerary urns. The late 
Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter is memorialized in the 
columbarium of Story Chapel 

(located just a couple hundred feet 
from the Egyptian Gate) — a small 
underground chamber with highly 
polished bronze or glass recesses 
for urns and beautiful ornamental 
rugs on the floor. It’s also well 
lighted. “TI like lights,” said Mr. 
Chesney, switching on a couple more. 
Here and there a small bud vase adorns 
one of the bronze doors; most 
often, however, a simple urn stands 
in a recess with a name or date 
inscribed on it. One unusual silver 
urn, shaped much like a jewel box, 
contained the remains of a man 
who had spent many years in India, 
Mr. Chesney explained. Another 
was a traditional urn, but with 
large black ants engraved on it, the 
remains of a man who had studied 
ants. “It gives it a more personal 
touch,” said Mr. Chesney. 

Keeping a cemetery smoothly 
operating takes an army of 
machinery — from elaborate digging 
equipment, down to simple lawn- 
mowers which workmen make them- 
selves. Mr. Chesney said that each 
year Mt. Auburn spends over $200,000 
on ground maintenance; and there are 
almost nine miles of roads to clear 
in winter and miles and miles of 
paths to prune in the summer. 
Winter presents special interment 
problems, such as if snow comes 
late — too late to blanket and 
insulate the ground — nothing 
short of a jackhammer can 
loosen it up. Mt. Auburn also 
has 20 wells for irrigation purposes, 
with water passing underground 
through nearly 12 miles of piping. 
Mr. Chesney says that they’ve never 
had any drainage problems; in fact, 
most of the land has been ideally suited 
for the cemetery. 

He says, however, that at the 
present rate of lot sales, Mt. Auburn 
can only expect 20 more years of 
active life. It would still provide 
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cremation services, and bury members 
of families already owning lots, but 
there’s no real place to expand besides 
on lands soon to be vacated by the 

old greenhouses. (Yet, even while 
sales are up, the size of modern 

family lots is down. Families are 


$0 


bias 


scattered, Mr. Chesney explains; many 
parents no longer make arrangements 
for their children.) “You hear talk of 
skyscraper mausoleums,” he says, 
“but I think that’s ridiculous. People 
are just going to have to come up with 
some new ideas.” @ 





(Continued from page 11) 


Jr. of St. Louis, Missouri. Beginning in 
1935, as a Harvard undergraduate, Pul- 
itzer collected European and American 
paintings, drawings, sculptures and prints. 
The collection, which now numbers more 
than 250 objects, concentrates on art of 
the mid to late-19th century. The 
exhibition will continue at Fogg through 
January 3, 1972. Fogg is located at 
Harvard University on Quincy Street; 
open Monday-Saturday 9:00-5:00; Sun- 
day 2:00-5:00. Admission free. 


Harvard University offers a free, 45 min- 
ute walking tour of the nation’s oldest 
university. During the academic year, 

the tour begins at 10:00, 11:00, and 

2:30 weekdays from the Admissions 
Office. On the tour is Massachusetts Hall, 
built in 1720, a National Historic Land- 
mark. 


The University Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, located on Oxford Street, is 
actually five museums housed in one 
building. These are: Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Botanical Museum, 
Mineralogical Museum, Geological 
ie and Peabody Museum of 
rchaeology and Ethnology. Hours: 
Monday-Friday 9:00-4:30, Sunday 
1:00-4:30. All exhibits are free except 
for the Glass Flowers, which is $ .25 for 
adults, free for children under 16. 
Children under 16 must be accompanied 
by an adult in any part of the museum. 


The Francis Russell Hart Nautical 
Museum at M.L.T. is a techno- 
logical museum illustrating ship and 
marine engineering development. It 
features a large collection of ship 
models from 1000 A.D. to the present. 
Also on display are paintings and prints, 
photographs and ship plans (these open 
by appointment only). The museum 

is open daily from 9:00-9:00; enter at 
55 Mass. Avenue from 9:00-5:00 Mon- 
day-Friday and at 77 Mass. Avenue 
evenings and weekends. Admission free. 


| 


ilt in 1759, Longfellow House, 105 

rattle Street, was the headquarters of 
Gen. George Washington from 1775 to 
1776, and the home of Henry Wads- 

orth Longfellow from 1837 to 1882. 
It is furnished today as it was in the 
poet’s time, complete with manuscripts 
and exhibits of his children’s toys and 
drawings. Through October, hours 
are: Monday-Friday 10:00-5:00, Satur- 
day 12:00-5:00, Sunday 1:00-5:00. Ad- 
Mission is $ .30. 


Notices for Affairs may be sent to the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 

69 Rogers Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 02142. Programs may be 
Subject to change. Telephone numbers 
are included for your convenience in 
Bese: oe 





The Cambridge 


Press, Inc. 


Complete Printing Service 


letterpress 
offset 
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Commercial Printing 
A Specialty 


5 Deacon St., Cambridge 
(rear of F & T Diner, 
Kendall Square) 


876-1873 876-1872 








491-4733 
M & M BUSINESS SERVICE 


991 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


M.T. S. T. TYPING 


* Typing * Photo Copying 
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Sell In 
Cambridge? 
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The Dole Group. 
Reaches the sweetest, 
juiciest part of the 
Northwest Metropolitan 
Boston market. 


ex 
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Mass. 02139 
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Cambridge Chronicle- 
Somerville Journal 
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BOSTON PIPE & FITTINGS 
CO., INC. 


Serving Cambridge and New England 
in the Pipe, Fitting & Valve Industries. 


No inquiry too large. 
No sale too small. 


Located at: 


171 Sidney St. — 876-7800 
Cambridge — 02139 
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Cantabriqia 


Massachusetts Avenue in Cambridge, 
1935 and today. 
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(Continued from page 24) 

instantly. This incident resulted in 
demand for a better system of breathing 
appartus along with the idea of a 

rescue unit.” 

Cremins said that two firemen went 
to New York for several months to 
make runs with the New York Rescue 
Service. “They came back and de- 
veloped a Rescue Squad,” he said, 
“and it has grown with more sophis- 
ticated apparatus and better training.” 

Each man in Rescue attends a 
special Red Cross first aid program, 
in addition to special conferences and 
seminars at hospitals. Of the 300 men 
in the Cambridge Fire Department, 20 
are on the Squad — five men for four 
different shifts. They don’t receive 
pay differential and yet there is a 
waiting list of six men. Crimens has a 
policy of limiting Rescue Squad duty 
to five years. He doesn’t want the 
men to become stale on the job and 
he feels that they can return to the 
different fire companies and share the 
medical skills that they have acquired. 

“Most men are reluctant to leave,” 
he said, “‘I have to sit them down and 
talk to them in an understanding way — 
like a father.” 

Lieutenant William Cantwell, the 
man in charge of one of the four 
Rescue shifts, said that of the 20 men 
in Rescue, eight are qualified first aid 
instructors. “The primary rule of the 
first aid is that you don’t want to cause 
any further injury,” Cantwell said. 
“We know the latest in resuscitation 
techniques — such as using an external 
heart massage and an ambubag. A 
successful resuscitation is quite a good 
feeling. It makes all the insignificant 
calls worthwhile.” 

Why did Cantwell volunteer for the 
Rescue Squad? “It looked like some- 
thing I'd be interested in doing,” he 
said, “It’s respected by the rest of the 
department, to say the least, and the 
doctors love us.” 

Cantwell said an unofficial survey 
of Rescue responses showed that the 
Squad takes an average of 14 minutes 
from the time it receives a call to the 
time it brings that person into the 
hospital emergency ward. “‘It’s not 
how fast you get to the scene that’s 
always the most important thing. It’s 
What you do when you get there,” 
Cantwell said. “Only corpsmen in the 
Service have more experience than we 
do.” 

The Rescue Squad is considered 
one of the best units in the country, 

a fact with which its members are 
‘quite proud. The Squad deserves its 
good reputation, and perhaps its 
only major fault is that Rescue’s 
telephone number is not better 
publicized. 

So here it is: 876-5800@ 
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Cancel What? 





Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice President 
Cambridge Chamber of Conimerce 


One of our members resigned from 
the Chamber last month because he 
didn’t like the Chamber’s stand on a 
certain project. He “quit in a hurry!” 
He didn’t have time to tell us what he 
thought of the other fifty-eleven 
projects, programs and services through 
which the Chamber is trying to do a 
job with half the staff and half the 
finances it needs. 

We find it hard to believe that he 
is against renewed economic develop- 
ment, improved transportation, better 
educational programs, and an improved 
urban environment. Surely he can’t be 
against the Chamber answering thousands 
of inquiries about Cambridge as a place 
to live, visit, begin a business, or build 
a plant. 

We could be mistaken. Maybe he 
didn’t like any of the Chamber’s acti- 
vities. We’ve made mistakes before. 
But then, a Chamber is people and 
people, being human, occasionally err. 

And so the member said, “Please 
cancel.” Cancel what? Our Transpor- 
tation Committee? Our Economic 
Development Committee? The Occu- 
pational Education Advisory Group? 
The Community Health Committee? 
Or one of the Chamber’s many other 
volunteer groups, giving of their time 
to improve Cambridge? 

Pm sorry.... we can’t do that. 
Cambridge needs the Chamber’s help. 
We need all of our committees because 
there are many problems to be solved. 
We need all our activities and services 
because people, of all ages need help 
and by and large, they all want a 
better city. 

We did the only thing we could. 

We removed his name from the 
membership list. That’s the list of 
business and professional firms who 
“really care” about the present and the 
future of Cambridge. 








FEATURES 


¢ Interest is compounded 
daily from day of deposit 
to day of withdrawal 


¢ We guarantee to pay not 
less than 5% interest per 
annum — the highest the 
law now allows— through 
December 31, 1980 for 
funds on deposit. 


¢ If a higher rate is per- 
mitted, it is our policy to 
pay such higher interest 
rate for such funds on 
deposit. 


¢ Open an account with as 
little as $100 and make 
deposits in any amount at 
any time up to a maximum 
of $50,000. 


¢ Make withdrawals in any 
amount, without prior 
notice, on the 10th day of 
January, April, July, or 
October, or within 7 days 
following one of these 
dates, if your money has 
been on deposit for at 
least 90 days. 


¢ Or make withdrawals on 
any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


¢ Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
or Statement account. 


‘ Please open a Blue-Chip Plus _) Passbook |) Statement Account 


Ei Name(s): J 
fi No. & Street Apt. g 


EI | Social Security Number Signature(s): 





Deposit 
your money 
today... 


.and we guarantee to 
pay not less than 5% 
interest per annum through 


December 31,1980 


At Harvard Trust, no matter what happens to future interest 
rates on savings, we guarantee to pay you not less than 5% 
interest through December 31, 1980, on funds deposited now 
in our Blue-Chip Plus 90-Day Notice Account. 





Mail the coupon, or come into any of our offices, and open 
your account today. 


Mail to: Harvard Trust Company, P.O. Box 300B, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

















at this Harvard Trust office: 





"(please specify office nearest you) 

















City State Zip 








Enclosed is a check for $. to open a Blue-Chip Plus 


($100 minimum) 
90-Day Notice Account. | agree to the rules and regulations pertaining to 
this account. 
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Zo HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


bridge, Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, Concord, Littleton 
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HOPE. 


If we don’t educate our youth on preserving and enhancing our environment today, what kind of 
world might they face tomorrow? 


That's one of the reasons why we, as a member of the Investor-Owned Electric Power Industry co-sponsor the Science 
Youth Conference in Chicago, November 11-13, 1971. 


The Conference inspires interest not only in pure Science, but the role it plays in helping to restore and improve our environment. 
Some /00 outstanding teachers and high school students from across the United States are selected to attend each year.* 


We at Cambridge Electric are proud to participate in programs of this type and feel they are a step 
in the right direction in preparing tomorrow’s leaders for the scientific and environmental challenges they must face. 


In youth there is promise... 


a promise of hope for a better world. CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


675 Massachusetts Avenue, Central Square 
777 Cambridge Street, East Cambridge 


AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY COMPANY 











*From Cambridge: Paul Connor and Daniel Reagan of Father Matignon High 
School accompanied to the Conference by Sister Ann Demeo, C.S.J. 
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Right 

now 

they could 
be setting 
you up 
for a hit! 


How often and how closely are you supervising your 
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against negligence like this, and to show you the many 

loss prevention steps you can take to protect yourself. Our 
on-site risk prevention program is unique, costs you 
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the professional and personal way the Curtin 
Insurance people can serve you. 


4 THE 
FRANCIS H. 
CURTIN INSURANCE 
h { AGENCY, INC. (617) 864-4780 
689 CONCORD AVENUE + CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 


THE ONLY THING WE DON’T WRITE IS FICTION 








Now New England’s Air tickets, cruises, 


largest travel agency hotels and resorts 
is part of the lively everywhere. A special 
Harvard Square scene department to handle 
... and we’re delighted your group and com- 
to be in Cambridge. mercial travel. Call 

or see us. 


+ }— 1230 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
IRAVEDY ~ Tel,.492-2300 





Isnt it time for you to have a 
County Bank Personal Banker 
at your side, 
on your side? 








A Shawmut Association Bank Member F.D.I.C. 4 
BELMONT / CAMBRIDGE / EVERETT / SOMERVILLE 
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Name 
a building 
near MIT 
i 
yourselt. 


LAVI E. Tne. 







Burt Lavine did. 

And while his name 
is on the building, our 
name is on the deed. 
Which means, Burt 
enjoys all the privileges 
of ownership without 
any of the headaches. 
We have several build- 
ing’s available near 
MIT. From 8,000 sq. ft. 
to 10,000 sq. ft. All just 
waiting for you to put 
your name on the out- 
side and your own per- 
sonal touch on the 
inside. 

If you want to call 
a building near MIT 
home, call us. We’ve got 
one with your name 
on it. 


WilliamCraneProperties 


942-2768 


125 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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The COOP has long been famed as one 


of America’s largest book stores but... 


THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


We also have complete departments featuring 
national brand and Coop brand merchandise including — 


* Records - Misses’ Sportswear - TV’s, Radios 

- Art Prints * Accessories, Lingerie + Mattresses 

* Men’s Clothing * Cosmetics * Housewares 

* Men’s Furnishings * Household Remedies * Domestics 

* Men’s Shoes * Stationery * Typewriters 

* Men’s Boutique *- Luggage * Office Supplies 
* Cameras, Film * Creative Toys 


You will be welcomed at all the Coop stores where the 


you can shop with confidence for quality and value. 


Charge Accounts Invited 





HARVARD SQUARE « M.I.T. STUDENT CENTER ¢* CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 





HIGHEST RATES ALLOWED BY LAW 


ae 


Regular 


Aeeounts 
© INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 


e INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
e ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
e DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


ae CAMBRIDGEPORIT 


689 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CENTRAL SQUARE 


ana = CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 
Vhis is our 117th year DIAL 876-2240 


OPEN 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 
AS30810 74350 
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The Dole Group. 
Reaches the sweetest, 
juiciest part of the 
Northwest Metropolitan 
Boston market. 







Co. ‘ 
oublishing 


614 Mass. Ave. Cambridge, 


Mass. 02139 
617/ 868-6030 


Cambridge Chronicle- 
Somerville Journal 
Watertown Press 
The Weekender 


WSillngs Ait Inc. 


Apothecaries 


41-A Brattle St. 
Est. in 1854 


vW 


Over 1.8 Million 
Prescriptions. 


Know Why? 


Know How. 


— also — 
Fine Toiletries & 
Brush Goods 


a 


Charges & Deliveries 


KI 7-O502 
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Letters 


That was another great issue. Being 
a fire buff — I enjoyed the piece on 
the Rescue most. 


William L. Patton, Jr. 
Newsome & Company, Inc. 
Boston 


Enclosed is a check to cover the cost 
of a one - year subscription to your 
magazine, CAMBRIDGE. I am very 
interested in the business aspect of 
Cambridge and your magazine adds 
a different and personal coverage 
to marketing. 


James G. Welch 
Cambridge 


I feel that I should tell you that 
the June — July issue of your magazine 
is in my judgement much to be admired — 
interesting, informative and useful. It 
sets a high standard to continue, but do 
keep it up. 

For my part, I would love to see 
more of the same descriptions of 
the numerous facets of Cambridge 
machinery in operation, without 
excessive flattery, white - wash or 
condemnation. 


Paul R. Corcoran 
Corcoran’s 
Cambridge 


Thank you very much for sending me 
the October — November issue of 
CAMBRIDGE with your article on Mt. 
Auburn. You certainly wrote an 
excellent article with the limited 
material I was able to give you. My 
only slightly negative comment would 
be that there is too much “Alan Chesney” 
involved. Your photos have a lovely feel, 
and you captured the tone of what 
Mount Auburn stands for. 


Alan D. Chesney 
President 

Mount Auburn Cemetery 
Cambridge 


We have received the current issue 
of CAMBRIDGE, featuring an article 
on shoplifting. 

We find it most informative and 
helpful; so much so, that we request 
that you supply us with 17 copies of 
same. These will be given to our 
individual store managers for their 
own use in curtailing such crime. 

We thank you for your cooperation 
on this request. 


William Ehrlich 
President 

Touraine Stores, Inc. 
Braintree 


I have never noticed any Letters to 
the Editor in your excellent publication, 
but I hope this letter might be the 
occasion to start one. 

Page 23 in the August — September 
issue contains two statements I must 
question. 

First, our conversation concentrated 
on the process of designing housing 
which is uniquely appropriate for the 
Elderly, and on the Truman Apartments 
in particular. It is surprising to find 
myself quoted with reference only to 
housing application procedure, a 
field with which I have no direct personal 
relationship. 

Second, Mrs. Stubbins ought to be 
informed that East Cambridge is not 
a terrible neighborhood. It is a highly 
admirable neighborhood because it 
has demonstrated a sense of responsibility 
for those who need help with housing 
by welcoming the Truman Apartments 
into it — a sense of responsibility which 
Neighborhood 10, for one, would do well 
to emulate. It is a highly admirable 
neighborhood because, “It is a neighbor- 
hood in balance .... There is a sense of 
roots and a feeling of identity...” (See 
Survey of Architectural History in 
Cambridge, Report One, Cambridge 
Historical Commission, 1965). 


Paul G. Feloney 
Feloney and Sturgis Architects 
Cambridge 





STORER DAMON & LUND 
INSURANCE 





JOHN H. DYER HARVEY C. ABBOTT DOUGLAS E. POOLE 
99 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
864-4850 





Cambridge 
Savings Bank 





Member FDIC 
Resources Over $259 Million STUART SHAFFER DONALD P. Noyes 
ares Chairman of the Board President 
Surplus ard Reserves Over $23 Million and Chief Executive Officer and Chief Dostine Officer 


For The Protection of Our Depositors 


THREE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN CAMBRIDGE 








GATEWAY MALL OFFICE MAIN OFFICE NORTH AVENUE OFFICE 
KENDALL SQUARE HARVARD SQUARE PORTER SQUARE 
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THEATER 


The Hub Theatre Centre presents through 
January 27 Jean Paul Sarte’s No Exit. 
Performances will be given Thursday 
evenings at 8:30 and Friday and Saturday 
evenings at 8:00 and 10:00 at 131 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston. Tickets are $2.00 
and $1.50 with a student I.D. For reser- 
vations or further information, call 

22 ums 3 22 


The Proposition, a totally improvised 
show re-created nightly from audience 
suggestions, continues at its Inman 
Square theater, 241 Hampshire Street. 
The performances are Thursdays and 
Fridays at 8:00 and 10:00 p.m. and 
Saturdays at 7:00, 9:00, and 11:00 
p.m. Tickets are $2.00 on Thursdays, 
$3.50 on Fridays, and $4.00 on 
Saturdays. 


The Proposition features its Proposition 
Circus for children on Sundays at 2:00 
p.m. The Circus creates a series of games, 
stories, and musical events based on 
suggestions from children in the audience. 
No adults will be alowed unless 
accompanied by a child. Tickets are 
$2.00 for children and $3.50 for adults. 
For information and reservations, please 
call 876 - 0088. 


For the fourth consecutive year, The 
Oxford and Cambridge Shakespeare 
Company will present Julius Caesar to be 
held at the Loeb Drama Center on 
January 9 and 10 at 2:30 p.m. and 
evening performances on January 8 — 

12 at 8:00. For information and 
reservations, please call 864 - 2630 or 
write the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge. 


A new children’s play, Myths and Tales 
of the Maori, which combines panto- 
mimes, songs, and dance to recreate the 
legends of the Maori people of New 
Zealand, will be performed by the 
Caravan Theater’s Children’s Theater 

at 1555 Mass. Avenue, December 11 and 
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18 at 2:00 p.m. It will reopen on 
January 8. After the show, the children 
in the audience are invited to join the 
actors, learn the songs and dances of 
the Maori, and use the giant puppets 

to act out scenes. 


On January 7 at 9:00 p.m., the Caravan 
Theater will open The Exception and 
The Rule by Bertolt Brecht. It will be 
performed every Friday and Saturday at 
9:00 p.m. through February. All tickets, 
$3.00. For further information on 
either show, call 491 - 9579. 


GALLERIES 


The Cambridge Art Association, 23 Gar- 
den Street, will sponsor: 


December 29 — January 6, New Mem- 
bers Exhibition. 


January 7 — 20, Drawings, Prints, 
and Sculpture. 


January 21 — February 10, Members’ 
Winter Exhibition. 


Gallery Hours: Tuesday — Saturday, 
10:30 a.m. — 5:30 p.m.; Sunday, 4:00 
p.m. — 6:00 p.m. Admission free. 
Cambridge Art Association members re- 
ceive reduced rates on art rentals, classes, 
and lectures, and receive a monthly 
bulletin. Artists may apply for member- 
ship 2nd Tuesday of every month. 
Friends may join at any time. 


Through January 7, The Paul Schuster 
Art Gallery, 134 Mt. Auburn Street, 
will present an exhibition of sculpture 


and drawings by Richard Graham. Hours: 


Tuesdays — Fridays, 9:30 a.m. — 5:30 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 
For further information, please call 
876 - 1939. 


During January, there will be student 
performances and workshops in the 
Hayden Gallery, M.I.T. For further in- 
formation, call 864-6900, ext. 2701. 


The Art LaZar Exhibition will be 
featured at the M.I.T. Creative 
Photography Gallery, 120 Mass. Avenue, 
December 10 — mid - January. Gallery 
is open daily, noon — 7:00 p.m. 


At the Gropper Art Galleries, 1768 
Massachusetts Avenue, during the month 
of December, there will be an important 
showing of graphic works of the 19th 
and 20th century. Hours: Tuesday — 
Saturday, 11:00 a.m. — 6:00 p.m. For 
further information, call 354 - 1130. 


The Dickelman Gallery, 2325 Mass. 
Avenue, will exhibit small objects of 
art during the month of December. 
Gallery Hours are Tuesdays - Saturdays, 
10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and Thursday 
evenings till 8:00. For further infor- 
mation, please call 868 - 5404. 


During December, Off the Square Gallery 
52 Boylston Street, will have a constantly 
changing exhibition by young local 
talent. Gallery Hours are Tuesdays 
through Saturdays, 11:00 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. For further information, call 

868 - 0596. 


The Retina Gallery, 1169 Mass. Avenue, 
is open Tuesdays through Saturdays, 
10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


A potpourri of drawings and paintings 
will be on exhibit at the Seymour 
Swetzoff Gallery, 12 Eliot Street. Hotrs 
are Monday through Friday, 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. For further information, 
call 491 - 3390. 


(Continued on page 2 


POSING WITH PATER, Richard Grahan 
to get a picture, to make a poster, to 
promote an exhibition of his sculpture — 
on display at the Paul Schuster Art Gal- - 
lery, Cambridge, through early January. 
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The Scene 


by Jackie Deckel 


“Harvard Business School trains to 
students for only three posts,” claims 
Robert Townsend, author of Up the 
Organization, “executive vice - president, 
president, and board chairman ... people 
who, upon graduation, are given a whirl- 
wind tour of their chosen company and 
then an office and a secretary and some 
work to do while they wait for one of 
the top three slots to open up.” 

Refusing to wait, you can always 
form your own company and see what 
happens — which is how Dick Brinson, 
Matt Augustine, and Joe Gano, “71 “B” 
School grads got started with Auto- 
torium, Inc., a car repair shop tucked in 
behind the Post Office - Y.M.C.A. complex 
in Central Square. There in an old single- 
story brick garage,.spanning 410 - 424 
Green Street, the trio of MBA’s and 
their staff are trying to build a company 
with a reputation for “high quality repairs” 
on Volkswagons and a broad range of 
American and other foreign cars. 


“Everybody at Harvard talks about 
owning his own business,” Augustine 
divulged. “Yet. very few people actually 
go through with it.” So he and his 
friends, defying the norm, made a list 
of what was needed to “run our own 
place,” and what kind of “place” could 
keep afloat, and once they looked things 
over auto repair looked like the best 
bet. 

Some of Augustine’s “‘criteria”’ 
included money — of course — high 
demand for a service, and high sales 
potential. Auto repair looked parti- 
cularly good because mechanics come 
with their own tools so equipment 
costs are low; you don’t really need 
a large inventory of supplies; and there’s 
a high potential to set up repeatable 
models. 

In spite of the enthusiastic backing 
the three received from a local bank, it 
was — and still is — an uphill battle. 

Augustine talks about the public’s 
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“basic distrust’ towards the automotive 
and auto repair industry. “If your car 
isn’t running when you take it to the 
shop, you can tell when you pick it 

up if it’s been fixed. But the average 
customer doesn’t know how to judge 
the quality of, say, a tune - up or 
other general repairs. We try to talk 
to the customers, explain what we did, 
show them the parts we replaced if 
necessary, and hopefully win their 
confidence.” 

The company’s master plan calls 
for a trained professional to act as 
the liaison between the customer and the 
mechanic. ‘A lot of people have told 
us that they appreciate being able to 
talk to somebody other than the 
mechanics,” says Augustine. ““They 
just feel better talking to a professional 
guy up front.” 

Currently, there are ten mechanics 
working for Auto - torium. Two of 
them are shop managers. The MBA’s 
are training these men to take over 
their own shops at a later date. 

They also have a man going to 
school to learn to service air - 
conditioners. It’s one of the steps 
in the plan to eventually turn Auto - 
torium into a total body and repair 
shop, operating round - the - clock 
to guarantee fast delivery. Augustine 





HARVARD M.B.A.’s Dick Brenson (1.) 
and Matt Augustine of Auto-torium. 


says that they hope to open another 
shop as soon as profits permit, and, 

in time, they expect to establish them- 
selves nationwide. | 

Although the company is at present 
privately held, the three hope to go 
public in six or seven years. Right now, 
Brinson, Augustine, and Gano are 
lending an enormous amount of 
personal elbow grease to the operation 
just to increase sales. 

As chief of operations, Brinson works 
from 7:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. at the shop 
and then spends from 6:00 to 10:00 at 
night taking automotive mechanics 
courses. Gano, whose particular interest 
is in high performance care, takes care 0! 
marketing and outside relations, and 
Augustine is the business manager. | 

So far, they say they’ve been able to | 
attract a substantial number of new 
customers; and they claim to be | 
satisfied with the progress they’ve made | 
since they first opened up last April. 

“It makes a lot of people feel good 
to say they’re taking their car to the sho 
run by the Harvard MBA’s,” Augustine _ 
maintains. A rose by any othername | 
wouldn’t smell half so sweet. 
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“By the Hundreds” 
N/a" 
2 WITHOUT NOTICE OR TERM, YOU CAN 


DEPOSIT AND WITHDRAW ANY TIME 
IN MULTIPLES OF $100. 


latest per annum 


The name of this Account is: 
PAID-UP SHARE CERTIFICATES IN PASSBOOK FORM. 
Insured in Full Safety —- Dividends Paid Quarterly 


Especially useful for personal and corporate funds for fast build-up by the hundreds. 


Maximum deposit $40,000, single or joint; $80,000 Corporate or Charitable. 


Dividends are paid quarterly by check or, if you prefer, may be added to a regular 
Savings-share account to continue earning but at a lesser rate. Deposit by mail if 


you prefer, and receive our postage-paid return envelopes for future use. 


Start enjoying this highest permitted return now! 


Reliance Co-operative Bank 


15 Dunster Street, Cambridge, Mass., 876-2277 


CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


Ei CARR rasrenan 
Se AMES STREET PLANT 






In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 
Sariv 





KENDALL 
SQUARE 


ie CARR FASTENER ky 


BINNEY STREET PLANT 







K UNITED-CARR Ps 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
KENDALL SQUARE 








TO BOSTON 


UNITED-CARR 


INCORPORATE O 


UNITED-CARR INCORPORATED « A SUBSIDIARY OF TRW INC. 
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The Badger Company, a world - wide 
engineering/construction organization 
headquartered in Kendall Square, has 
been awarded a major contract by the 
Boston Gas Company for the design 
of a Substitute Natural Gas Plant. The 
plant, to be operational by late 1972, 
will be able to produce 40 million cubic 
feet per day of “fully substitutable” gas 
for direct injection into the Boston Gas 
distribution system. This will be the 
first Substitute Natural Gas plant to be 
in full - scale operation in the United 
States. 


Since fall, Bratfle Taxi, one of the 
oldest taxi fleets serving Cambridge, 
has undergone management and service 
re - evaluations. Supervising operations 
are Cambridge taximen Fred Suozzo 
and Joe Silva who have started a replace- 
ment program of all equipment which 
will be completed shortly after the first 
of the year. 


Cambridge Savings Bank recently 
purchased 11 third - generation data 
processing teller terminals, putting a 
miniature computer in the hands of each 
teller — allowing him access to 56 
different messages or condition indicators 
on each account within a matter of 
seconds. (Such information is flashed 
onto a tiny movie - type screen.) 


The Central Co - operative Bank has 
recently appointed Augustine J. 
Twomey as the new manager of its 
Central Square office. 
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John R. Clark & Associates, Inc., 
General Contractors, has moved from 
146 Sixth Street, Cambridge, to new 


quarters at 235 Binney Street, Cambridge. 


Electrical Supply Corporation has 
established itself as the second largest 
industrial electronic distributor in New 
England — having doubled its business 
over a three year period by the end of 
1971. E.S.C. has established a stocking 
branch operation, Connecticut Electro 
Sales in Hamden, Connecticut, and has 
added several new franchises over the 
past year. The company is presently 
in the process of remodeling its main 
offices at 205 Alewife Brook Parkway. 


Robert S. Sturgis, FAIA, a partner in 
the Cambridge architectural firm, Feloney 
and Sturgis, was recently named president 
of the Boston Society of Architects. 


Heritage Travel, Inc. has opened 
a new general travel office, off the 
lobby, in the Badger Building at 
One Broadway, Cambridge. This office 
is managed by Mr. Edward Mawn. 


Ionics, Inc., Watertown, will be 
acquiring the assets and business of the 
Instrument Department, Union Carbide 
Corporation, New York; this will 
involve acquisition of Union Carbide’s 
line of pollution monitoring instruments 
for air and water analysis. Ionics will 
be acquiring a new product line in 
the field of instrumentation for air 
pollution control, complementing its 


MOUNT HOLYOKE College’s new Art 
Building, designed by Cambridge Archi- 
tects Hugh Stubbins and Associates, 
combines complete teaching facilities 
for the art department with a museum 
and a 400-seat auditorium (foreground). 





work with Stone and Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation in developing a 
process for the removal of sulfur dioxide | 
from stack gases. | 

A brackish water desalting plant, | 
equal in size to the largest ever builtin | 
the United States, has been purchased | 
from Ionics, Inc. by the City of : 
Gillette, Wyoming. The 1.5 million : 
gallon per day plant will serve 8,000 
residents of Gillette, an oil and ranching | 
community in Northeastern Wyoming. 

The Gillette plant will produce 
fresh water from abundant, highly 
mineralized (“brackish”) well water by | 
electrical transfer of the excess minerals 
through special plastic membranes. Vast | 
unused quantities of similiar brackish 
water underlie two thirds of the land 
area of the United States. 

Lechmere Sales has opened a fourth | 
outlet store in Springfield, Massachusetts 
part of Springfield Mall, a new develop- 
ment to total 350,000 square feet when 
completed. Cambridge Mayor Alfred E. — 
Vellucci joined Springfield Mayor Frank 
Freedman and Lechmere officials in 
ribbon - cutting ceremonies on 
November 8. 












































Montgomery - Frost Lloyd’s Co., Inc., 
escription opticians, lacated at 5 

attle Street, has just finished its 102 nd 
ar. Recently, the company 

panded operations by opening a sixth 
inch in Quincy. 


The Noonan Company, which has 
aintained a real estate and insurance 
ency in the Central Square Building 

r almost half a century, has moved 
larger quarters in the same building — 
e result of the expansion of its 
mmmercial and industrial real estate 
ivision and the merger of several 

ance agencies. 


Olmsted - Flint, Inc., 624 Main 
reet, distributors of mechanical 
er transmission equipment, 
mounces the opening of a branch 
fice and warehouse at 1684 River- 

e Street, West Springfield, Massa- 
husetts. 
- Olmsted - Flint was established in 
910 and has been at the current 
bridge location since 1915. 
Initially, the branch will be 
tocked with the products of the Brown- 
g Manufacturing Division of the 
gmerson Electric Company, Maysville, 
entucky, manufacturers of v - pulleys, 
sars, sprockets, ball bearing units, 
seed reducers, and sundry power 
smission products. 
Future plans include expansion of 
his stock to include all of the other 
jajor product lines now carried in 
ambridge, including conveyor 
elting and related services. 


A $200,000., one - year NASA 
contract to develop a “functional 

ecific ion electrode system” to 

nalyze astronaut’s body fluids as they 
rbit the earth, has been awarded to 
rion Research, Inc. The self - suffi- 
jent, computerized analyzer, to be 

put to work in an orbiting skylab, 

vill measure body electrolytes in small 
amples of blood serum and urine. 

Vithin the last month, two new products 
ave also been developed by the company, 
an electrode to sense ammonia, and a 
ligital printer to record data at precisely 
ed intervals, ranging from a few 
seconds to an hour — or upon manual 
command. 


| Hugh Stubbins & Associates is designer 
of the recently opened Mount Holyoke 
College Art Building, in South Hadley, 
Massachusetts — considered to be one 

of the finest college art facilities of its 

ize in the country. Five thousand 

quare feet in area, it includes a museum, 
400 seat auditorium, painting and 
culpture studios, a foundry, and an 
idministrative area. 











Hugh Stubbins & Associates are also 
esigners of 955 Massachusetts Avenue — 
new corporate headquarters of American 
ience and Engineering, Inc. — a high 
technology company formerly located 
near Kendall Square. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


240 SIDNEY STREET + CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 + 876-7505 
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Wheretodincin CAMBRIDGE 


Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of Greece — Cocktails 
— 11:30 A.M. - 11:00 P.M. Daily. 


Barney's Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus — French American, 44 Church Street, 547-4311 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 


Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food’ 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-7131 
.99 Luncheon Served 11 AM to 3 PM 











WE HAVE A GIFT 
FOR PLEASING EVERYONE 








SELECT FROM A STORE FULL OF FAMOUS BRAND NAMES HARVARD SQUARE 
OPPOSITE THE COOP 


; WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE 
“GOOD FOOD AND DRINK’ 








‘ah athe 


DEDHAM - Route 1 « Tel. 329-2200 
CAMBRIDGE - 88 First St. Tel. 491-2000 








DANVERS - Endicott St.. off Rte. 128 Tel. 777-1000 











Mass. Department of Public Welfare 
Commodity Distribution Program. 


RECIPES FOR YOU 


EGG - CHEESE - CANNED MEAT PIE 


1 cup dry egg mix, packed 

1% cups water 

2 cups cut - up donated canned chopped 
meat or canned luncheon meat 

1 cup cut - up donated cheese 

sprinkle of pepper 

9 - inch pie crust, unbaked 


In a large bowl, beat egg mix and 
water together until free from lumps. 
Add meat, cheese and pepper. Pour 
mixture into the pie crust. Bake at 
425 degrees F. (hot oven) for 45 
minutes. 


CHINESE PIE WITH PORK 


1 can pork 

1 can cream style corn 

3 cups instant potatoes (cooked) 
salt and pepper 

butter 


Drain fat off pork, separate pieces and 
brown in fry pan. Place corn ina 
greased baking dish, add browned 
pork. Cover with cooked instant 
potatoes, salt and pepper to taste and 
dot with butter. Bake in 350 degree F. 
oven for 30 minutes or until golden 
brown on top. 


GLAZED CHOPPED MEAT 


1 can chopped meat (sliced) 
corn syrup 


Slice can meat into individual servings. 
Place on a greased baking sheet. Spread 
a small amount of corn syrup over each 
slice. Bake 15 minutes or until done 

at 325 degrees F. 


Meat may be topped with sliced 
pineapple, if desired. 


SAUSAGE 


1 can chopped meat 

1 cup oatmeal 

4% teaspoon ground red pepper or 
crushed red pepper 

2 tablespoons rubbed sage (more if 
desired) 

% teaspoon black pepper 


Mix all ingredients well by hand. Place 
in a bowl, cover and chill well before 
using. Shape into patties, pan fry 
slowly in shortening, turn carefully 
once, or bake in over 350 degrees F. 
for 30 minutes. Broil if desired. 


Can also be put into sausage casings, 
and fried or crumbled and fried with 
potatoes to serveashash @ @®@ @® 
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Living On Welfare In Cambridge 


Walking down the street the other 
lay, I noticed the man from a near- 
vy office standing out on the curb 
ith his hands in his pockets — so we 
ssed the usual “Got nothing to do’s?” 
ind he told me that his business was 
folding and “‘everyone’s in there 
‘ighting” So he came outdoors to get 
ut of the way. “You can’t imagine 
what a thing like this does to people,” 
ae said. ““They’re at each other’s throats.” 
The big problem, we decided, was un- 
vertainty and the indignity of having 
(0 look to others for favors. “‘I called 
ap a place yesterday for a job, and they 
qung up on me. But I don’t feel as 
oad as IJ did at first. Last week was bad, 
but I decided — what can happen to me? 
You know it’s illegal to starve to death 
this country. If you tried, they’d 
ow you in the looney bin and make 
ou eat. So the way I look at it, at 
east all the problems I used to have 
are behind me, and I can try some- 
thing else.” 
| When there’s nothing else to try 
there’s always welfare, which in Cam- 
dridge supports or in some way contri- 
utes to the support of 10,000 people — 
dr roughly 10% of the city’s population. 
4 recipient may be sick and need medical 
payments, or a mother with dependent 
thildren and no husband for support, or 
disabled, or emotionally unable to hold 
ajob. He may be out of work because 
i is unskilled for jobs available, or an 


















alcoholic, or discriminated against, 
or new to the city. The cost to tax- 
payers comes to 18 million dollars, and 
periodically the legislature or the man - 
dn - the - street comes up with ways to 
teduce the sum — or the number of 
ople collecting — but the debate over 
hether too many people are milking 
e system or the system is milking 
ese people rages on, and like a political 
gument, rarely makes any headway. So 
ur question will be: looking at welfare 
Cambridge, are there any alternatives 
d for whom and who’s providing them? 
d what are people now getting 
der the system? 
The typical welfare recipient, if he 


ever existed, is extinct like the dinosaur. 
In the course of five minutes while 
waiting in the intake room of the 
Cambridge Community Service Center 
(née, Welfare Department) passersby 
included a still - unemployed Ph.D. 

in chemistry, followed by a man from 
out - of - state who hadn’t eaten in 
three days and wanted to see a social 
worker. I met a woman over in one 
of the Projects who was an A.F.D.C. 
mother, now unemployable but 
emotionally pulled together for the 
first time in years; and heard of a 
licensed truck driver, new to Massa- 
chusetts and running out of funds, 
who needed to be tided over until 

an Opening came up. 

All of these people, perhaps 
coincidentally, were probably 
receiving aid under General Relief — 
the only totally state funded program 
of welfare aid and the one attracting 
the lowest amount of cash, and the 
most Public Skepticism. Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, 
Disability Assistance, and Old Age 
Assistance usually provide higher 
incomes; maximum income for 
General Relief (as of April, 1971) 
is $130.80 per month; Old Age stands 
at $169.70 a month; Disability at 
$166.70. Maximum grants, however, 
have a way of diminishing in the hands 
of a welfare worker — since, like 
income tax laws, an awful lot is 
open to interpretation. One welfare 
worker brushly informed me of my 
ineligibility for welfare (“I know 
there are jobs at MacDonalds.”’) then 
plummeted the maximum to $107.00 
a month (due to shared living expenses). 
No money is given to individuals if 
they have “cash or readily convertible 
assets” of $500.00 or more (for 
families, $1,000.00 or more). But they 
can own a car and a home. Supplementing 
cash income from welfare are voucher 
payments for medical expenses and a 
surplus food program, the latter becoming 
more and more unique to Cambridge 
as more communities utilize food 
stamps (permitting the welfare client 


to pick up food at his local grocery 
store). Surplus food can keep you 
alive, but also has a way of ending up 
on shelves or in other people’s houses. 
“Surplus food does not give you a 
balanced diet,” City Councillor - Elect 
and Welfare Mother Saundra Graham 
told the Cambridge Chronicle. “It’s 
all starch, and the meats are just 
terrible. There are no fruits at all. You 
can’t live off surplus food.” 


The surplus food outlet at 731 
Cambridge Street is a red store front. 
It was supposed to be open 9:00 a.m. 
until 4:00 p.m. but when I got there 
at 1:00 p.m. a number of people 
were waiting outside. I asked an 
elderly woman who was sitting on the 
stoop with her brown plastic shopping 
bag why the place wasn’t open and she 
said that it had been open when she 
got there but “‘the man got mad and 
left.”’ “She’s been sitting here two 
hours,” she said motioning to a 
woman next to her who had an old 
wire cart and who held up two fingers 
to verify the time. The man returned 
a few minutes later and we all 
got in line and showed our welfare 
card to the man inside the door and 
had to sign a ledger; then we went 
over to a wooden counter with green 
and blue tiles on top to get the food. 
The place was piled high with color- 
ful USDA cans and boxes all over 
floors and window sills. “‘No 
exchanges,”’ said the sign overhead. 
Another: “Pay for cab yourself, not 
with taxi voucher.”’ On the wall 
was a picture of John Kennedy 
and a fly paper strip and a Christmas 
card. The clerks were quiet and 
one man behind the counter kept 
going into a large vault with a wooden 
door that turned out to be a 
refrigerator unit. “I don’t want any 
peanut butter,” the woman in front 
of me told him; another man said 
he didn’t want any flour. The clerk 
said that there was no exchange. The 
place was suddenly getting very 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Welfare — continued from page 15. 


crowded. In walked a very pregnant 
woman with pink rollers in her hair 
followed by a young boy who in the 
70 degree weather was wearing one 
of those ski masks with the nose and 
eye holes cut out. A heavy woman 
with curly hair came in mopping 
her face, and a man in a business suit, 
and some more women in house 
dresses. I gave the man my card and 
he said “for one?” He started taking 
cans from boxes and off the shelves — 
a purple can of peas, a red can of 
tomato juice — and then he went into 
the wooden refrigerator vault and 
cut off a slab of cheese and came out 
with three pounds of butter. “‘For 
one?” he asked. I said yes and he put 
one back. He asked me how I 
wanted it, and I said “‘bagged’’. He then 
put the tomato juice, and the can of 
pork, and the can of chopped meat, 
and the four pounds of dry milk, and 
two cans of evaporated milk, ana one 
can of lard, and a bag of macaroni, and 
a can of peanut butter, and a bag of 
rice, and a bag of mashed potatoes, and 
an immense hunk of American cheese, 
and two pounds of butter, and a 
can of peas into a brown paper bag. 
And I carried it onto the Cambridge 
Street bus. 


The Cambridge Community Service 
Senter takes up one and a half floors 
in the old City Hall Annex on Inman 
Street, staffed by 33 social workers (nine 
hort of a full quota of 42), eight super- 
visors, three assistant directors, one 
senior accountant, three surplus food 
storekeepers and 30 - 40 clerks headed by 
Ruth Malenka, the agency director. The 
office walls are loaded with “human- 
zing”’ slogans ( “Man is the only animal 
hat laughs and cries because he is the 
mly animal that sees the difference 
between what things are and what they 
ught to be.”’); Schlitz and Budweiser 
cartons are everywhere in the clerical 
areas holding records of who’s currently 
a client, who’s off the records — a sort 
of supplementary file system. Mrs. 
Malenka, fielding massive demands on 
her time, ran between two rooms 
answering her phones (““They’ve been 
renovating my office for the past six 
months and the phones don’t jibe.”’), 
listening to staff worries, reading some 
memos, checking on some clerical 
employee payment problems — and 

ing to explain the problems that 


her agency is going through since 
October when the state ruled that all 
General Relief recipients must report 
to the local Employment Security 
Office, rather than get their checks 
through the mail. The thinking behind 
the ruling, she said, was to get General 
Relief recipients into Employment 
Security on a regular basis so that 

they would be informed of job openings. 
She and her social workers feel that 
besides adding a mass of paperwork 
(checks are now issued from a central 
Boston office and getting people on 
and off the payroll is slower as well), 
the new system removes the client from 


them. “Some of my clients are alcoholics,” 


said one pretty, young welfare worker. 
“And before when checks were issued 
from this office, we could issue them 
checks more frequently, but in smaller 
amounts so that they wouldn’t spend 
them all at once. For drug clients, you 
often do the same thing. Now we just 
won't be seeing them as much.” 

Such smackings of paternalism 
have a way of annoying welfare rights 
groups and others who feel that the 
role of welfare is to provide money — 
period — with no prying, analyzing 
social work strings attached. Getting 
welfare recipients into organized 
therapy groups — or whatever you 
might call them — is often an exercise 
in frustration. “People don’t show 
up; they’re not motivated,”’ the 
social worker laments. For whatever 
reason, many welfare recipients want 
no part of a welfare worker; they 
are suspicious, or distant, or suf- 
ficiently independent. Still, for 
others, the support of the worker is 
a vital “extra benefit” of welfare, 
particularly if they have not achieved 
emotional independence. Such 
independence, while still on welfare, 
can be a major accomplishment, which 
for some never comes. “I have some 
clients,” said one worker, a pixieish 
young girl in jeans, “who have no 
concept that you go to a doctor when 
you're sick, and to a lawyer when you 
need legal help. So they call me. One 
couple, I believe they’re about 25, 
has seven children and technically 
they could be independent, but they 
are always doing something so they 
are back under the welfare shelter.” 
“Still, no one ever writes exposes 
of all the gutsy people on welfare,” 
says Mrs. Malenka. “Or about the 
A.F.D.C. mothers who manage well 
and whose kids go on to college.” 

Meeting the personal and emotional 
needs of clients can be difficult work. 
“So many kids come here thinking 
theyre going to change the world and 
they just get discouraged,” one welfare 
worker told me. “You met........... , she 
was the biggest idealist last year; now she 
realizes that a lot of our work is just 


maintenance. Why do you think there’s 
such a big turnover here and we’re short 
so many workers? Our caseloads are 
large — about 70 people — the paper- 
work’s enormous and if you get around 
to seeing everyone in a year — you're 
lucky. You mostly see people during 
crisis situations. And you see very few 
‘miracle cases.’ I have people complain 
and complain to me about their life 
situations and I sit down with them and 
I say, ‘look, if you want to solve that 
particular problem, do this.’ And nothing 
happens. But I don’t force my opinions 
or myself on them. I’m available if 
they need me. I think the group I feel 
the most for are the disabled and the 
elderly. They really are victims of 
circumstances. The elderly are so 
humble and so honest and so 
embarassed about taking welfare 
money.” 

“The elderly are very loath to 
take assistance,” agreed Old Age 
Assistance Worker Kathy Cornelia; 
“T’ve heard them refer to it as a 
‘retirement fund’, and I’ve had 
people cry because they had to go 
on old - age relief.” Still, welfare 
support (even if it is inadequate), 
coupled with community involve- 
ment, does ease the life situation 
for some people. Kathy and I went 
over to the Cambridge Neighborhood 
House on Moore Street in Cambridge- 
port — an old federal farmhouse 
dating back from the late 19th century — 
where a group of elderly people were 
meeting for lunch as they do each 
Thursday at noon. Lunch was surplus 
food prepared by a Department of 
Agriculture nutritionist, whose dual 
function was to cook and show the 
group how to prepare such meals. 
The gathering this particular Thursday 
was small since a car accident the 
previous week had injured two 
community workers and upset the 
group. Lunch was made of “extra”’ 
food contributed by the elderly, 
and people sat around card tables eating 
pea soup thickened with potato starch, 
powdered milk, casseroles (ground meat 
and macaroni, canned chicken and 
noodles), biscuits, and rice pudding with 
prunes. Some just ate corn bread; and 
some didn’t eat at all, but just talked. 

They adored Kathy. “Oh, she’s so 
wonderful; she comes over to see us 
every Thursday; she’s just like my 
daughter.” “When the elderly were 
given a raise on the payroll recently,” 
said Kathy, “they thought I gave 
it to them; they just wouldn’t 
believe that I had no power over 
such things.” “I go over to the Center 
every day,” said one lady who invited 
us over to her apartment in Newtowne 
Court. People worry about you if 
you don’t show up at the Center. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Welfare — continued from page 17. 
They’re opening a new center 

here at Newtowne Court and I walked 
by the other day and started looking 
in, and the man asked me if I wanted 
to go in and see it, And I said, ‘yes, 

I would because I’m a Senior Citizen 
and will be making use of it.’ He was 
so nice to me.” 

Emotional independence on welfare 
can be achieved; financial independence 
off of welfare is another matter and 
another problem. Most welfare 
recipients are either unskilled or 
semi - skilled workers and “‘there are 
very few jobs for them — or for any- 
one,” say welfare workers. ‘“‘Still, 
if people have one ounce of pro- 
ductivity left, they have to use it,” 
countered one CCSC employee. ‘‘Some- 
times you have to be a bastard and force 
someone to work.” The other side: 

Is someone unemployable if the labor 
market has no use for his skills? Is a 
woman unemployable if she cannot 
earn enough to pay for child care? 

Cambridge is very low on unskilled 
and semi - skilled jobs; a study in 1970 
by the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
showed that almost two out of every 
three people employed in the city must 
have advanced training beyond high 
school, whether it be secretarial school, 
college, or graduate work. Even in the 
manufacturing industry, one out of 
every two employees is a white collar 
worker — and a relatively highly educated 
one at that. Cambridge has lost over 
1500° production jobs since the end 
of 1969, and the closing alone of Simplex. 
Riverside Press, and substantial layoffs 
at KLH and Blanchard Machine have 
reduced the city’s production and 
related workers by 10% since 1968. On 
top of that, 34% of the manufacturing 
companies surveyed by the Chamber 
indicated decreases in their total work 
force in 1970 — leaving 5.2% of the 
total work force for unskilled laborers, 
and 8.3% for semi - skilled operatives. 

Patterns of living serve to further 
complicate matters. “There are people 
who have lived and worked in Cambridge 
all their lives who cannot conceive of 
taking jobs elsewhere; even Boston is like 
another world,” says Elliot Siegal of the 
Cambridge Employment Security Office. 
“Transportation is a big problem,” says 


Richard Anderson of the Cambridge Cham- 


ber of Commerce. “When the production 
jobs started leaving the city in the 1950s, 
blue collar workers who could, followed. 
But discrimination in housing where job 
Opportunities existed, and lack of money, 
kept the minority groups, who replaced 
the blue collar workers in the Inner City, 
from doing the same. 


Under the present economic conditions, 


what low - skilled jobs that are available 
are being hotly sought after by college 
graduates and professionals who are 
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having a hard time finding work them- 
selves. “I see about 20 - 40 people a 
day,” says Mrs. Frances Turitz, a princi- 
pal interviewer with DES, ‘“‘and about 
22 - 24 of them are professionals. I saw 
one already this morning — from Yale — 
he, like so many others, is willing to 
take anything. I sent one fellow out 
yesterday for a dishwashing job, and 
one to a deli where he’d get $2.00 an 
hour plus two meals.” 

Openings do exist in the health 
professions — for nurses aides and 
orderlies — but this takes training , and 
training programs are in rather short 
supply right at the moment. In mid - 
fall, however, 80 area welfare recepients 
were in someway involved with the 
federally - funded Work Incentive 
Program (W.I.N.) — to which on 
mandatory referral go unemployed 
fathers, high school drop - outs, and 
women, whose youngest child is age 
15 or older. W.I.N. supports the training 
of L.P.N.s, dental hygienists, food 
service personnel, cosmetologist, 
secretaries — a long list of specific job 
areas. The program now, however, 
unlike in its earlier days, can 
only take mandatory referrals due to 
cut - backs in federal funds — a 
problem which other training programs 
are also experiencing. 

Altogether, in viewing the broad 
spectrum of need, most existing train- 
ing programs really only provide for 
a handful of people, at best. One 
program, however, that the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security sees a 
future for and would like to see 
promoted is called Jobs Optional. 

Here, the state reimburses an employer 
for 50% of the wages paid an employee 
during his training period; and the 

idea is to get individuals into jobs 

that have a “future.” The Chamber of 
Commerce is now trying to fight the 
seemingly inevitable loss of 80 

training slots under a manpower 
training program instituted by the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
of 1962 which helps in the training 

of L.P.N.s, clerk - typists, auto 
mechanics and others. 

While no one is being overwhelmed 
by the amount of training available in 
the city, the same, of course, goes for 
low - cost child care. Virginia Burke, 
planner and coordinator of the Cambridge 
Day Care Association, points out that 
only two centers — one on Columbia 
Street, and the KLH Child Development 
Center — handle any significant number 
of welfare children. According to Mrs. 
Burke, the lack of inexpensive child 
care (she estimates that all - day care 
can cost from $40. - $50. per week per 
child) is a massive deterrent to getting 
A.F.D.C. mothers off of welfare. “Once 
a mother starts earning over $4400. per 
year, she has to take her child out of the 


center,” says Mrs. Burke. “You can 
put your child into half - day centers, 
but then you have to pay $1.00 - $1.50 
an hour for a babysitter. This is no 
incentive for anyone to work.” 

An interesting program that started ( 
up a little over a year ago is the Family 
Day Care Service of the Cambridge - 
Somerville Catholic Charities. Here, 
children in A.F.D.C. - related families 
are provided with all day (8:00 a.m. - 
6:00 p.m.) care in licensed day care 
homes run by traineu motners in the 
community. At the moment, there are 
40 such homes, and the program, funded 
under contract with the Welfare Depart- 
ment, serves approximately 100 children 
from infancy through age 13. “This type 
of day care is more accessible to 
people; the homes are right in the 
community and the children don’t have 
to be transported to a center,”’ said 
Program Director Bernie Carey. 

“We have begun to reconsider, as 
well, whether children 3 — 5% 

really benefit most from a long 

8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. day in a center. 
We're planning two centers that might 
operate in conjunction with care in a 
day care home — so the child would 
spend half a day at the center and a half 
of day in the home.” Carey says that 
50 mothers make use of the 

present program — 90% of which are 
either working or in training programs. 

If appropriate day care were available, 
and if reasonably - paying jobs were 
available, and if large - scale job training 
programs were available for those willing 
to take advantage of them — a good many 
complicated “‘ifs” — the 50 - 60 year old 
ex - A.F.D.C. mother, for one — one of © 
the most difficult individuals to place in 
a job and often one who slides from the — 
shelter of A.F.D.C. to General Relief — 
might, in future years, have some other | 
choices. “Society has to find some | 
alternatives for women — allow them | 
more than life inside the home and child 
care,’ says Dr. James Beck, chief of 
community services in the department 
of psychiatry at Cambridge Hospital. 
“There are women who encourage their 
daughters to enter marriages that won’t 
work and to have children because their 
own lives are empty and they want a role 
again; they want to become grand - 
mothers.” 

Of course, it could be that some 
people may not want alternatives; some 
may never want to get off Welfare, but 
the system is too costly — in $$$ and 
social problems — to sustain those, 
whatever their number, who want no 
part of it or might want no part of it 
if there were viable alternatives. So the 
not - easy answer is coming up with jobs 
and training programs that keep people 
out of dead end jobs and the ranks of 
the working poor. Which is another 
whole subject, and another whole probler 
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Vandalism, 
Pilferage: 
W hat 

Can 

Be 


Done? 


“Well, you know, I was riding here 
m the bus the other day,” Allen Whipple, 
ersonnel director for the Harvard Coop 
vas telling me, “‘and this kid who couldn’t 
i more than 20 was bragging to a girl 
hat he was manager Of ...................0- (a 
vell - known Harvard Square store). “And 
he said, ‘you?’. And he said ‘Yeah, I’m 
he only one they can trust.’”” Mr. 
Vhipple was discussing employee pil- 
eriag which, along with vandalism, is 
form of battering that companies 
teadily come up against. Seventy - 
ive per cent of all employees steal from 
heir employers. And anyone who has 
ver had his tires slashed in the employee 
arking lot, or had his business property 
efaced knows the problems of vandalism. 
here is no way to avoid these problems; 
here are ways, however, to curb them. 

Walking along in Cambridgeport 
bout a year ago, I noticed a gang of 
Oys smashing the windows of some 
idustrial property near Simplex. They 
an when a car appeared on the 
lock. Authorities find that boys between 
he ages of 10 and 15 are responsible 
or most vandalism that occurs — with the 
ehavior usually linked to a lack of adult 
Upervision and, most important, a break- 
own of what’s termed a “sense of 
Ommunity.” Accordingly, areas that have 
een taking a beating from vandals have 
ountered by stepping up organized 
Ctivities through school or community 
toups; have taught youngsters that they 
an’t destroy surroundings at whim by 
rganizing community projects where 
andals can work and make amends. 
hese programs are effective and are 
polly the only real “cure”’ short of 

- vamping family life or removing 
: anonymity of an urban setting. But, 
dese also take time to develop. 

Meanwhile, authorities say, light your 
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property — and they say it again, and 
again, and again. This cuts down on 
burglaries and it cuts down on vandalism, 
which occurs primarily at night, by 
making trespassers visible. Perhaps the 
best way to ask for trouble is to keep 
your property in shadow and let it get 
run down. It’s irresistible. There are a 
number of companies (though none in 
Cambridge that we know of) that haul 
in thousands of dollars each week boarding 
up the destruction created by vandals 
whose prime targets are run - down or 
abandoned buildings. Good - looking 
property has a better chance of staying 
that way — it’s just human nature to 
leave it alone. 





Companies have found, too, that 
establishing good relations with their 
neighborhood can pay off handsomely 
in decreased vandal activity. Stickball 
players who are allowed into company 
parking lots, don’t break windows and 
don’t tear down fences. A number of 
companies here have begun to open 
up their property at after - work hours. 
One company in Cambridge supplies 
and outfits the neighborhood hockey 
team to extend itself to the community. 
Another has installed both basketball 
courts and lighting in their parking lot. 
There is indeed a tinge of coersion 
involved, but good community relations 

Continued 
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Continued from page 19 


do equal good business. 


The Harvard Business Review reported- 


ly rejected an article by a New York 
industrial psychologist named Lawrence 
R. Zeitlin who claims that “‘A little 
larceny can do a lot for employee 
morale.” It seems that toll booth 
personnel in one large Eastern city 
stopped leaving their jobs when 
management began permitting them 

to steal up to $10.00 per week from the 
till (substituting the deadly boredom 
with the pleasure of outwitting the 
boss). The $4 billion in the country 
that is siphoned off each year, however, 
is little controlled and can be a big 
burden to a company’s financial health. 
Corporate paranoia can result as in 

the extreme case of one Cambridge 
store that reportedly fires its complete 
staff every six months and starts all 
over again. Companies hire detectives 
and try to flush out the more greedier 
of the pilferers — to try and hang on to 
the eleetric typewriters (the hottest items 
stolen in businesses), the paperclips, the 
money, the ashtrays, the clothes, and 
you name it. One Cambridge detective 
talks about his stint as a janitor - for - a - 
week in a Cambridge factory that was 
having its tools stolen all the time. “So 
there I was pushing my broom around,” 
he said, “‘and I noticed this guy had big 
bulges in his clothes and was heading 
out the back door. And out there he 
had an open trunk and was loading 

the wrenches in.” The siphoning off 

is oftentimes done slowly. “One time, 
two partners owned a restaurant in 
Cambridge,” said the same policeman. 
“And they kept missing money and 
they started to blame each other. 

1 was on duty and at 3:00 a.m. we get 

a call that there was a guy with a gun 

in the store. It turned out that there 
was no gunman, but, instead, a fellow 
from a bakery company who used to 
deliver products early in the morning. 
And he was there with his mops and 
broom looking like a cleaning man 

and no one suspected because at 

that hour there are loads of cleaning 
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people around. He used to take one 
roll of quarters and one roll of dimes 
from the cigar box each time. Then 
he got greedy and started taking 
two each time. And then we got him.” 
There is no fool-proof way 
of screening employees for honesty; 
too many elements are involved. 
People who have a record of habit- 
ual thievery can often be located, 
however, through proper employment 
interviewing. Job references should 
be checked and applications scanned 
for gaps in employment which might 
indicate trouble in an unlisted, 
previous job. Some companies even 
run a police check on new employees 
although the legality of this practice 
may be questionable. Most people 
who steal do so, however, not be- 
cause they are “criminal types,” 
but because of a combination of 
complicated circumstances. Busi- 
nesses should always make certain 
(as much as possible) that they hire 
the right person for the job. Security 
guards, for example, when underpaid 
and underqualified, are an outstanding 
example of business foolishness — 
putting strangers in charge of what 
the average employee would not be 
trusted with. “A friend of mine used 
LO\WOLK ates ee eee here in Cam- 
bridge while in college,” said an in- 
formant, “‘and he used to get bored 
during the night, so when he wasn’t 
sleeping he would go down to the 
cafeteria and make himself the most 
incredible sandwiches you can 
imagine and bring some home. Cigars, 
too, handfuls of them. He’s not 
basically dishonest, but he didn’t do 
too much. It was just too tempting 
to make the sandwiches and relax.” 
Temptation has a way of going 
beyond sandwiches. Businesses give 
their employees dozens of opportunities 
to steal by not developing enforceable 
controls or procedures, and by not 
carrying out spot checking. Company 
copying machines process more term 
papers and resumes than perhaps 
management would like to think; this 


problem (combined, of course, with 

other shoddy management practices), 

helped close down one small Cambridge | 

company that we know of not too 

long ago. Supervisors also don’t 

really get to know their people. To 

avoid trouble, they overlook dis- 

honesty. They fall for the “sincere 

employee” routine — the long - time 

employee who is in a position to 

steal who is left without supervision. 

They set up unrealistic performance 

standards — making people achieve 

without giving them the means to 

accomplish their work. Rather then fail, | 

the employee becomes dishonest. 
“A well - trained manager who 

knows his employees and their problems 

can be worth a fortune to his employer, | 

says Mr. Whipple. “Sometimes an 

employee has to take a good deal 

of abuse for not an awful lot of 

pay. One day when you are at 

the cash register and a customer 

gives you a particularly hard time, 

you might start thinking that maybe 

the world doesn’t owe me a living, 

but perhaps this cash register does. 

A good manager, if he saw this hap- 

pening, would have the employee 

take a break, give him a chance to 

pull himself together.” In doing this, 

the company helps develop its reputatio) 

for fairness; without it — without the 

“we” proposition — there is no morality 

The company develops its reputation, 

as well, by treating all workers with 

the same respect — no double standards, 

by evaluating job performance 

regularly so that people know how 

they are doing. In this way, employees 

needn’t get their kicks through the 

“job enrichment’, Psychologist 

Zeitlin talks about. “When an employes 

is enriching his job, he starts doing all 

sorts of strange things; he stops being 

late all the time and stops being so 

indifferent to what goes on around 

him,” says Zeitlin. He’s covering 

his tracks, but perhaps he’s also 

getting satisfaction. The idea is to 

help him get it and not at the company’ 

expense. 
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Du» down there this morning,” 

announced a sewerman waiting his turn 
in the lunchline at Adario’s sub shop and 
variety store on Third Street in East 
Cambridge a few hours after a particu- 
larly heavy rainfall. Damp — indeed. 
Underneath us all, underneath the 
Cambridge Common, and the Oldest 
House, and the Washington Elm, and 
Adario’s, and Marie’s Cake Shop, some- 
where down there are 3,686 acres with 
Cambridge pipes — crossing and con- 
necting and draining away enough 
sanitary and storm sewage to drown 
the city in. The only problem is 

that in the process of being whisked 
away, a share of the sewage finds its 
way into the Charles River Basin — 

a fact which has prompted the Mass- 
achusetts Water Resources Com- 
mission to put pressure on the city 

to put an end to, and a fact which now 
makes the easy - to - ignore manhole 
something important to look into. 

If you’ve never been into a sewer, with 
its steambath - like atmosphere — nearly 
constant 100% humidity and tropical 
temperatures — then you've never really 
lived. Marine Biologist Stuart Raifman 
of a local environmental research 
company gives an admirable tour and 
a new approach to viewing sewer systems. 
(“Look at that beautiful brickwork in 
there; like something you would build 
into a fireplace.) Raifman took us 
around one morning — letting us peer 
into manholes on Bath, Lowell, and Mt. 
Auburn Streets — seeing how ona 
dry, balmy, 60 degree December day 
one combined sewer without any rush 
of storm water, was barely three inches 
from overflowing into the Charles; 
how another sewer was abandoned and 
filled with black muck on the bottom; 
how still another was apparently filled 
with clean water from a water main 
break. 

Raifman’s employer, Process Research, 
Inc., specialists in water pollution control, 
has found a good many maintenance 
problems while studying the Cambridge 
sewer system. Actually, this is far from 
incomprehensible; until just recently 
when people began pointing to 
the sewers as the major contributors to 
pollution in the Charles River Basin, 
priorities ruled out pouring money into 


such an out - of - sight, utilitarian operation. 


City manager John Corcoran, speaking 
before the Cambridge School Committee, 
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recently acknowledged, however, that 
the city is “in bad need of new sew- 
erage, and would be forced to improve 
the waste system under court order.” 
The court order, issued last August 2 by 
the Massachusetts Water Resources 
Commission, puts pressure on Cambridge 
to begin a five year portion of an eventual 
20 year program to construct a sewer 
system with completely separate storm 
and sanitary lines, no illegal cross 
connections, no missing separation 
plates between systems and no other 
slipups — all of which, by 1968 
estimates, would ring up to a total of 
$10 million. 

Of all of these problems, the compli- 





cations of combined sewers are often 
considered to be the most critical. 
Combined sewers are pipes with both 
sanitary and storm sewerage flowing 
together, although in clear weather, 
combined facilities carry mostly 
sanitary sewage; heavy rains, however, 
over - tax the system and create the neec 
for “emergency exits.” Right now, 
combined sewers on the Cambridge 
shore have 20 overflow outlets — 16 
into the Charles River and 4 into 
Alewife Brook. This overflow consists 
of rainwater and the run - off from 
city streets, diluted sewage, plus an 
additional load of sewage that has 
settled to the bottom of the pipes 














ring dry spells and is carried along 
ith the torrent. 
The solution to curbing such over- 
ws is to separate out the system — 
expensive proposition and one 
n to controversy. “It’s one of 
last methods that ever should be 
sidered in straightening out 
bined sewer problems,”’ says Dr. 
k Smith, president of Process 
arch, who explains that “‘the 
ual construction fees are the very 
t of the costs. There’s 10 - 15 
ts of incessant jackhammering and 
iness losses when customers are 
nvenienced.” Alternatives to the 
Ogram include a system whereby a 
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smaller pipe is inserted into a larger 
sewer pipe, each carrying a different 
form of sewage, hence a “‘separate”’ 
system. Costs here are approximately 
$14,000. to $20,000. per acre. Tem- 
porary storage systems are another 
alternative, such as the Camp, Dresser and 
McKee “Deep Tunnel” plan at costs 
up to $35,000. per acre of sewer area 
in the city. Then there’s treatment 
facilities at the end of the overflow 
pipes — fantastically expensive, says 
Dr. Smith, and they don’t really work 
— at costs of $20,000. - $50,000. 
per acre of sewer area in the city. 
Process Research has proposed a 
sewer management program, similiar 
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to ones used in Detroit, Minnea- 

polis - St. Paul, and Seattle , which costs 
an estimated $350. per acre and works 
on the principle that sewers needn’t 

be separate if combined sewers are 
properly maintained. The proposal, 
part of a four - part, $3% - $5 million 
program to clean out the Charles 

River Basin and get the river moving 
again, works on the theory that what’s 
needed is periodic flushing of the sedi- 
ment that remains in sewers and 
overflows during storm periods. This 
is accomplished by equipping the sewers 
with facilities to send a pulsating 
stream of water through the pipes 
during dry spells to move settled 
material out. According to Dr. Smith, 
30% of sewage stays in the pipes during 
dry weather. In Buffalo, New 

York, he said, studies showed that 
after a two week dry spell, in the first 
two hours of rainfall, the equivalent 

of one week’s raw sewage from the 
entire city was dumped into water 
bodies. “It’s the shock loading 

that’s the problem. Any relatively 
clean body of water — even the Charles 
River Basin if it was reclaimed — can 
take some amount of waste. In fact, 
it’s good for it. People dump sewage 
into fish ponds to fertilize them; 

water has great absorption capacity. 

So even combined sewers aren’t that 
bad if they’re kept relatively clean 
because the amount of overflow 
during a rainstorm, if it didn’t 

contain a massive overload of sewage, 
would be manageable. It’s alla 

matter of balance.” 

Not too long ago with traditional 
rights to regulate waste disposal “‘in 
the interest of public health and 
safety” going to the individual 
municipality, Cambridge could have 
thumbed its nose at any or all proposals 
to fix up its sewer system. Back in 
1966, however, the Massachusetts 
Clean Water Act was passed by the 
General Court, establishing the 
Division of Water Pollution Control — 
a body given broad responsibilities — 
with strong financial support from the 
federal government, and the power 
to push municipalities into reorgan- 
izing their priorities list. The same 
division was responsible for establishing 
a system of water quality classifi- 
cations; they placed the Charles 
River (which runs from Hopkinton, 
Massachusetts 80 miles down to 
Boston Harbor) in a “B” classifi- 
cation, excluding the upper waters 
from Milford to Medford , and the 
Lower Basin. Despite letters and 
telegrams and protests led by 
conservation groups and the League 
of Women Voters, the river was 
labeled — and more or less accepted — 
as ““C”’ at its upper and lower ex- 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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emes because “no technologically 
asible means were available to raise 
e waters to a ‘B’ classification 

n those reaches.” 

What “B” means is that you can 
wim in it; you can even drink it 

fit has been given “‘appropriate 
reatment.” It is an “excellent 

ish and wildlife habitat; has 
xcellent aesthetic value.” It’s 
ather blue, not tea bag color. 

Dass ““C”’ means it is “suitable 

lor recreational boating; as a habitat 
or wildlife and common food and 
tame fishes indigenous to the region; 
or certain industrial cooling and 
rocess uses; and under some 
sonditions acceptable for public 
water supply with appropriate 
teatment.” The Division of 
Pollution Control, however, says 
that the Charles River Basin 

fiolates many of the limits of 

slass “C” water. It’s murky, with a 
rbidity created by solid matter 
and algae; the hydrogen sulfide 

dors of “rotten eggs” arise from 
the sludge at its bottom; oil and 
sewage float on the surface. Coli- 
orm bacteria (not dangerous in 
lhemselves, but a sign of the presence 
f pathogenic bacteria which can 
reate gastro - intestinal havoc in 
jumans and animals) are in massive 
population above and below the B.U. 
Bridge. And Salmonella bacteria, 
arriers of typhoid fever, have been 
ound in water samples taken from 
lear the Longfellow Bridge. 


_ The roots of the pollution problem 
30 back nearly 100 years. The very 
first sewer for Boston, Cambridge, 
and other bordering towns, was the 
Charles River into which would 
to the raw sewage to be washed 

t to sea each day with the tide. 

ring the middle 1800’s, the idea 
f combined sewers evolved from storm 
wers which were designed to pre- 

nt flooding; these first were 

nstructed as ditches, then as 


sewer pipes to carry storm water to 
nearby streams. Then sanitary 
sewer pipes were just hooked into 
the system, and combined sewers 
materialized. Beneath the streets 
of Cambridge today are still some 
of the original wooden sewer lines, 
totally or partially rotted (the 
newer combined sewers are made 
of brick; the newest of reinforced 
concrete). While the Charles was 
receiving steady sewage dumping, 
the major problem began with the 
creation of the Charles River Basin in 
the early 20th century — designed 
to rid the bordering cities of the 
ugly, foul - smelling tidal marshes 
that were the home for bands of 
paupers. Engineers built the 
Charles River Dam at Leverett 
Circle and in the process trapped 
a great deal of salt water in the 
lower Basin. Salt water, heavier 
than fresh, settled to the bottom, 
trapping the heavier - than - water 
waste from the run - off sewers, 
producing putrefaction — and this 
process, together with a decrease 
in the vertical circulation of oxygen, 
has severely affected water life. 
Today, this condition is further 
aggravated each time a storm, 
predicted for Boston, by - passes 
the area. To prevent flooding 
in the upper Charles, engineers 
controlling the Charles River Dam 
lower the Basin. Should the storm 
by - pass the city, salt water from 
Boston Harbor must be introduced 
into the Basin, or Cambridge 
Electric Company, dependent on 
the Charles for water in the pro- 
duction of electricity, would go 
without. 

Because the pollution 
problem was growing in the Basin, 
in the 1930's, under the W.P.A., 
many of the present 1,483 acres 
of separate sanitary sewers were 
constructed, but cross - connections 
between the new storm sewers 
and old combined systems, and 
house connections to storm 


drainage systems have continued to 
complicate problems. 

Now working to permit as 
little overflow as possible, the 
M.D.C. (into whose large sewage 
system the Cambridge sewers 
connect) has attempted two 
recent sewer building ventures 
in Cambridge — the South Charles 
Relief Sewer, completed in 1967 
and the now - under - construction 
North Charles Relief Sewer (to 
whose needs 18 maples lining 
Memorial Drive just above the 
Western Avenue Bridge were 
recently sacrificed). Both facilities 
serve as back up relief to local 
sewers, and the recently completed 
B.U. Storm Detention and Chlori- 
nation Facility, lying on the banks 
of the Charles adjacent to the B.U. 
Bridge is designed to work in 
conjunction with the two relief 
sewers. That facility, activated 
for an estimated 22 times each 
year, detains and stores storm and 
sanitary sewage until a storm 
passes, or treats the sewage first before 
discharging it into the Charles. 
Roughly 15% of all overflows 
will be held in storage tanks never 
to reach the river. And with the 
capacities of the two relief sewers, 
only once in every five years will 
the South Charles Relief Sewer 
overflow into the Charles; areas 
handled by the North Charles 
Relief Sewer will drain into the 
Charles perhaps once a year. 


Still, says Sabin Lord, Senior 
Sanitary Engineer at the Division 
of Water Pollution Control, only by 
separating combined sewers and 
adjusting other problems will 
the system be able to handle future 
city needs. Others say, wait and 
see. The big question is whether 
that “large, eutrophic pond” out 
there will ever change very much 
until the Basin is made to flow again 
and the past 5O years of muck is 
somehow cleaned from the bottom. 
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Cantabrigia. 


_ It’s not M.I.T., but the much-heralded- 


lair Building, pictured here at its site on 
femorial Drive — now 100 Memorial 
Irive, a Cambridge apartment complex. 


q -time First World’s Shoe and Leather 














METROPOLITAN PIPE 
AND SUPPLY 


303 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02142 


492-6400 


PLUMBING, HEATING, 
AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


BOSTON PIPE & FITTINGS 
CO., INC. 


Serving Cambridge and New England 
in the Pipe, Fitting & Valve Industries. 
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No sale too small. 


Located at: 
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M & M BUSINESS SERVICE 


991 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


M. T. S. T. TYPING 
Typing ¢ Photo Copying 
Mailing * Duplicating 


Accounting Mimeographing 


Bookkeeping Payrolls 
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THE SUPERB RADIAL PLY TIRE 
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@ Cinturato Radials fit 
All U. S. Cars . 
European, Japanese 


e@ Tire Center of Cambridge e 
located at 725 Concord Ave., Cambridge 
Tel.: 547-1927 
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The Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, will feature an exhibition of 
black and white photography by Kipton 
Kumler during the month of January. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Charles Hayden Planetarium at the 
Museum of Science, Science Park, will 
feature through Sunday, January 9, 
The Christmas Sky, a simulated journey 
from Boston to Bethlehem and the 
North Pole, returning to a New England 
village. It explains the ancient tradition 
behind the December celebrations and 
discusses the winter sky with its circle 
of stars. 


Beginning Tuesday, January 11, Journey 
To The Giants will be presented at the 
Planetarium. It stimulates a spacecraft 
journey to the outer edge of our known 
solar system. 


Planetarium schedule: Monday, 11:00 
a.m.; Tuesday — Saturday, 11:00 a.m. 
and 2:45 p.m.; Sunday, 12:15 p.m. and 
2:45 p.m.; Friday and Saturday nights 
at 8:00. Adults, $ .75; ages 5 — 16, 

$ .50 plus Museum admission. Saturday 
night (rest of Museum closed); adults, 
$1.25; 5 — 16, $ .50. Children under 
five not admitted. 


Planetarium courses are open to persons 
aged 16 and above. They meet once a 
week at 7:30 p.m. on the dates listed 
below. Astronomy classes are an hour 
and a half long; navigation classes meet 
for two hours. 


Beginning Tuesday, January 4, The 
Solar System — A six - week course 
on astronomy of the sun, moon, 
planets, comets, meteors, and 
asteroids. Limit 100. Fee: $20.00; 
Family and Contributing Members, 
$16.60; materials extra. 


Beginning Wednesday, January 5, 
Basic Navigation — An eight - week 
course designed for beginners with a 
knowledge of boats and sailing. It 
discusses the basic principals and tools 
of navigation. Limit 100. Fee: 
$26.00; Family and Contributing 
Members, $22.00; materials extra. 


Call the Planetarium (742 - 1410) for 
course registration information. 


Stearns Hall features a full-scale model 
of T — 58 Turboshaft Helicopter Engine 
from General Electric — a permanent 
exhibit of a gas turbine that delivers 
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VARARI RAGINI (1605), on display at 
the exhibit: Indian Painting Before the 


Reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 1627, 


at Gallery X, the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University. (detail) 


power through a shaft and has moving 
parts. 


Every Saturday and Sunday, 1:50 and 
4:15 p.m., Both Ends of the Rainbow, 
will be presented at the Morse Audi- 
torium. This is a new public lecture - 
demonstration exploring the electro - 
magnetic spectrum using visual effects, 
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infra - red spacegun, ultra - violet rays, 
laser beams and microwaves. Admission 
$ .50 plus Museum fee. 


A series of special programs will be 
presented on Friday nights throughout 
the year. (Special reduced Museum rate 
are in effect Friday evenings after 5:00 - 
adults $1.00; children 5 — 16, $ .50 — 
and there is no extra charge for these 


programs.) 


January 14 — New England Weather. 
Speakers include local meteorologists 


February 18 — You and Your Body, 
featuring a Red Cross Bloodmobile, 


ee t,, | 
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and talks on medicine, cancer, and 
diabetes, and a discussion of the drug 
situation today. 

t 






useum Admission: adults, $1.50; 5 — 
, $ .75. Children under five and mem- 
s admitted free at all times. 





e Cambridge Public Library’s Dowse 

und Lecture Series at the Rindge 
ditorium, will feature Portugal by 

es Metcalfe, Sunday, January 23, 

00 p.m. Also, every Wednesday, 
3:15 p.m., there is a film 

‘ogram at the Children’s Room of the 

tth Branch, 449 Broadway. 





The winter term at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 42 Brattle 
Street, will begin January 3 and run for 
10 weeks. Beginning December 27, 
applications made in person will be 
accepted. 


The Tuesday Evening Lecture Series 
will feature: 


January 11 — The World of Weather- 
vanes — Myrna Kaye, antiquarian and 
author. 


January 18 — Village Life and Crafts 
in India and Pakistan — The character 
and atmosphere of village life in the 
Indian subcontinent and its expression 
in local crafts, and potential change in 
the future. A talk and discussion, 
illustrated with slides, will be given by 
David Williams. 


January 25 — Russian Theatre 197] — 
Visiting the Moscow Art Theatre and 
others — the Vaktangov, Mali, Taganka, 
and Satire Theatres — with emphasis 
on each theatre’s academy, a four - 
year training program for actors — 

with selected slides. Presented by 
Carlene Samoiloff. 


February 1 — Poetry Reading by 
Harold Bond — The poet will read 
selections from his forthcoming book, 
Fragments of an Earlier Life. 


February 8 — Plisetskaya Dances — 
Rare footage of famous scenes of the 
Russian Prima Ballerina, Maya 
Plisetskaya. Dance Instructor, Rachel 
Whitman, will introduce the film and 
answer questions afterwards. 


All lectures at 8:15 p.m. Admission is 
$1.00. Limited seating; purchase tickets 
in advance. 


Music For A Sunday Afternoon, a 
continuing series of programs presented 
by the Cambridge Center Faculty, will 
be presented Sundays at 3:00 p.m. 


Klaus Goetze, Pianist, January 23. 
An Afternoon with Black Music, Inc. 
Tribal Jazz, February 13. 


Admission $1.50 per program. Tickets 
available in advance. Limited seating. 
For phone reservations, call 547 - 6789. 


Beginning in January, there will be a 

Mrs. Fix - it class at the Cambridge 
YWCA, Central Square. One can learn to 
repair faucets, plugs, lamps, window 
cords, unplug drains, put in fuses, hammer 
a nail, paint, paper, put up curtain rods, 
repair chair legs and much more. There 


is a nursery available while mothers 
learn to do some things their husbands 
cannot find time for. For more infor- 
mation call 491 -6050. 


The Cambridge YMCA and the Greater 
Boston Chapter of the Massachusetts 
Heart Association are co - sponsoring 

an exercise program for men who have 
had heart attacks. The program includes 
a thorough medical and exercise 
evaluation prior to a person’s parti- 
cipating in exercise. The conditioning 
classes meet three days a week at 7:15 
a.m. A medical doctor is in attendance 
at each session. The program is presently 
underway. Further information may be 
obtained from Bill Day at 876 - 3860. 


Imageworks, a new photographic school 
and center at 63 Rogers Street, Cam- | 
bridge, is now taking course applica- 
tions. The school year is based on a 
tri - semester schedule of ten to four- 
teen weeks with courses offered for 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
students. Registration deadline is 
February 9. Prices of the courses vary 
according to class hours and lab time. 
For specific information, call the 
school at 661 - 3737 or 661 - 3738. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


On December 15, an exhibition of 
seventy - three etchings by Max Klinger, 
on loan from the Staatliche graphische 
Sammlung, Munich, under the patronage 
of the Ambassador of West Germany to 
the United States, will open at the 
Busch - Reisinger Museum. Entitled 

A Glove and Other Images of Reverie 
and Apprehensions: The Graphic Suites 
of Max Klinger, the exhibition was 
organized by the Wichita Museum. 


In connection with this exhibition, the 
following events are planned: Jan von 
Adlmann will lecture on the exhibition 
in Boylston Hall, Harvard, on December 
16. Professor Alessandra Comini of 
Columbia University will give a lecture, 
Max Klinger’s Beethoven Movement: 
From Musician to Demi - God, in 
January. A German language tour 

of the exhibition will be given by Dr. 
Anneliese Harding; one in English will 
be given by Dr. Julia S. Phelps. 


The exhibition will continue through 
January 22. The Museum, located at 
Kirkland Street, is open Monday through 
Saturday, from 9:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. 
Admission free. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Museum also holds concerts of organ 
music each Thursday at 12:15 p.m. during 
the academic year (excluding holidays). 
They will feature such recitalists as 

James Johnson, director of the series, 
Brian Jones, Barclay Wood, Suzanne 
Cleverdon and other well - known 
performers from the Boston area and 
beyond. 


Modern Art: The Pulitzer Collection.a 
collection of 250 objects concentrating 
on art of the mid-to late-19th century 
continues through January 3, 1972 

at the Fogg Art Museum. 


A small exhibition entitled Curator and 
Collector: A Tribute to Usher P. Coolidge 
will run through January 2, 1972. The 
exhibition is comprised of objects 

chosen from Mr. Coolidge’s own collection 
which includes selections of Japanese 
ceramics — particularly tea wares and 
early porcelains — together with 

objects which Mr. Coolidge acquired 

for the Fogg’s Oriental Department. 


Indian Paintings will be shown through- 
out the academic year in Gallery X of 
the Museum. The first exhibition, now 
on view, is composed of early works 

of the fifteenth through seventeenth 
centuries, entitled: Indian Painting 
Before the Reign Of The Emperor 
Shah Jahan, 1627. As the year proceeds, 
paintings of the eighteenth and finally 
the nineteenth century will be shown. 
Also on view are examples of Indian 
jade, bronze, ivory and leather objects. 


Homage to Picasso opened in Gallery 
XV on December 13. The Fogg is 
celebrating Picasso’s ninetieth birthday. 
Selected prints from the Fogg’s 
collection will illustrate his various 
graphic styles in different media from 
his earliest etchings of the Blue period 
to his linocuts of the 1960’s. The exhi- 
bition will continue through February 6. 


The Fogg is located at Harvard University 
on Quincy Street and is open to the 
public free of charge, Monday through 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m.; 
Sunday, 2:00 p.m. until 5:00 p.m. 


The oldest house in Cambridge, The 
Cooper - Frost - Austin, built in 1657, 
is located at 21 Linnaean Street and is 
a Massachusetts historic landmark. 
Visiting hours from November 1 — 
May 31 are Monday, 7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 
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Boating Under Willow Trees (1782), 
Yosa Buson, from the exhibit, Curator 
And Collector: A Tribute to Usher P. 
Coolidge, at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, until early January. 





and Mondays and Thursdays, 2:00 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Admission is $ .25. 


Harvard University offers a free, 45 min 
ute walking tour of the nation’s oldest 
university. During the academic year, 
the tour begins at 10:00 a.m., 11:00 ar 
and 2:30 pm. weekdays from the 
Admissions Office. On the tour is 
Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720, a 
National Historic Landmark. 


The University Museum of Harvard 
University, located on Oxford Street, 

is actually five museums housed in one 
building. These are: Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Botanical Museum, 
Mineralogical Museum, Geological 
Museum, and Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Hours: 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.; 
Sunday, 1:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. All 
exhibits are free except for the Glass 
Flowers, which is $ .25 for adults, free 
for children under 16. Children under 
16 must be accompanied by an adult in 
any part of the museum. 


The Francis Russell Hart Nautical 

Museum at M.I.T. is a technological 
museum illustrating ship and marine 
engineering development. It features 
a large collection of ship models from 
1000 A.D. to the present. Also on 
display are paintings and prints, photo- | 
graphs and ship plans (these open by | 
appointment only). The museum is 
open daily from 9:00 a.m. until 9:00 _ 
p.m.; enter at 55 Massachusetts Avenue. 
from 9:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m.Monday 
through Friday and at 77 Massachusetts 
Avenue evenings and weekends. Admis. 
sion is free. : 





Built in 1759, Longfellow House, 105 
Brattle Street, was the headquarters of 
General George Washington from 1775 
to 1776, and the home of Henry Wads- | 
worth Longfellow from 1837 to 1882. 
It is furnished today as it was in the poe. 
time, complete with manuscripts and : 
exhibits of his children’s toys and | 
drawings. Through April, hours are: 
Monday through Friday, 10:00 a.m.- | 
4:00 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 
| 
| 





2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Longfellow’s 
House will be closed on Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. Admission is 
$ .30. 


Notices for Affairs may be sent to the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 

69 Rogers Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 02142. Programs may be 
subject to change. Telephone numbers 
are included for your convenience in 
checking. 
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IE W Boston subway entrance being built 
y Ramsay Welding Research, Inc. 


_ F.S. Payne Co., manufacturers of 
ayne Elevators, is moving its corporate 
eadquarters from 75 Richdale Avenue 
0 665 Concord Avenue early in 1972. 
ts Elevator Sales, Construction, and 
ervice Division for New England is 
Iso moving from Congress Street, 
loston to the above location. Manu- 
acturing, Engineering, and F.O.B. Sales 
0 Independent Elevator Contractors in 
he United States and Canada will remain 
t 75 Richdale Avenue; other manufactur- 
ng facilities are located at 717 Concord 
venue. 

Payne was founded in 1903, has been 
a Cambridge since 1910 and has 300 
mployees (over 200 of whom work 
the Greater Boston area). Sales have 
loubled over the last 10 years, and 
luring 1971, over 200 elevators were 
roduced in its manufacturing plants. 


Sears, Roebuck and Company has 
xpanded their Automotive Service Center 
t 1815 Massachusetts Avenue, adding 
ive new stalls to the existing operation 
0 enable mechanics to service 12 cars 
t one time. 


_Weather - Reps, Inc. has moved to new 
nd larger quarters at 245 Sixth Street in 
lambridge. 


_ Ramsay Welding Research, Inc., 246 
lent Street, has begun work on a new 
ibway entrance on Washington and 
issex Streets, Boston. The entrance, 
0 be made of 4” stainless steel tubing 
nd %” glass in - fill panels, was designed 
the Cambridge Architectural Firm 
1 R. Flansburgh & Associates, and 
nould be completed by January, 1972. 


F 

Notices for Business should be sent to 
e Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 

69 Rogers Street, Cambridge, Massa- 

chusetts 02142. 
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INDUSTRIAL » DESIGN & ENGINEERING 
& COMMERCIAL © CONSTRUCTION & 


FINANCING 
meng» LEASING 


767C CONCORD AVE. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 868-5200 


dohnT. SPINELLI 









e SITE PLANNING 


F.S. PAYNE CO. ELEVATORS 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
75 Richdale Ave Cambridge 02140 876-3840 
ELEVATOR DIVISION 
275 Congress St Boston 02210 542-2500 





V-BELTS — PULLEYS 
CONVEYOR BELTS — ALL TYPES 





VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
GEARS — SPROCKETS 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


624 MAIN ST. 876-7540 








OLMSTED - FLINT, INC. 


_ 




















ELBERY FORD SALES 


LTDs — Thunderbirds ~— Torinos 
Ford Light & Heavy Duty Trucks 


Station Wagons 


— Open Evenings — 


360 River Street, Cambridge 
547-3820 
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The Spring Of 72 


Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice - President 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


In a recent speech, John H. Marshall, 
the Chamber’s retiring President, com- 
pared the planting of flower bulbs in the 
fall to the more recent efforts of the 
Chamber to develop a responsiveness 
and productivity in solving Cambridge 
problems. In his simile, the results of 
both efforts will be seen in the spring. 
And the Spring of 1972 is what he had 
in mind. 

Areas of immediate concern to the 
Chamber — for which it has been 
developing knowledge and programs — 
include Kendall Square, Harvard Square, 
the local educational system (particularly 
occupational education), housing, and the 
extension of the M.B.T.A. to Alewife. 

Two prime benefits that the Chamber 
forsees to follow from the development 
of Kendall Square are jobs and an 
expanded tax base. The Chamber 
believes that if this land is used for 
other than tax paying purposes, the 
project will not have fully served the 
city. The momentum which the 
successful rejuvenation of Kendall 
Square can bring to Cambridge 
could well spark the economic interests 
which would, in turn, produce the jobs 
needed by the people of the city. 

The effects on Harvard Square and 
on Cambridge of the Kennedy Library 
Complex are now being weighed by 
a Chamber Task Force. What will 
be the economic impact of 1,500,000 
visitors per year? How will the 
complex affect traffic? How does 
the Library relate to Harvard 
Square? What role does the business 
community play in planning for 
the development? 

Another Spring Flower - 1972 is 
the proposal supported by the 
School Committee and the City 
Council to rejuvenate the two 
public high schools and produce 
a potent occupational education 
program. The idea is to help prepare 
Cambridge youths for realistic 
career possibilities — with another 
aspect of such a program being to 
develop an Occupational Resource 
Center which will be open to all 
citizens of Cambridge to upgrade 
their job skills. The Chamber sees 
this as one of the finest flowers of 
all and will work towards its full 
cultivation. 





FEATURES 


¢ Interest is compounded 
daily from day of deposit 
to day of withdrawal 


* We guarantee to pay not 
less than 5% interest per 
annum -— the highest the 
law now allows— through 
December 31, 1980 for 
funds on deposit. 


¢ Ifa higher rate is per- 
mitted, it is our policy to 
pay such higher interest 
rate for such funds on 
deposit. 


¢ Open an account with as 
little as $100 and make 
deposits in any amount at 
any time up to a maximum 
of $50,000. 


¢ Make withdrawals in any 
amount, without prior 
notice, on the 10th day of 
January, April, July, or 
October, or within 7 days 
following one of these 
dates, if your money has 
been on deposit for at 
least 90 days. 


¢ Or make withdrawals on 
any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


¢ Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
or Statement account. 


A Name(s): 


i No. & Street Apt. 


4 | Social Security Number Signatu re(s): 





Deposit 
your money 
Coday... 


.and we guarantee to 
pay not less than 5% 








interest per annum through 


December 31, 1980 


At Harvard Trust, no matter what happens to future interest 
rates on savings, we guarantee to pay you not less than 5% 
interest through December 31, 1980, on funds deposited now 


in our Blue-Chip Plus 90-Day Notice Account. 


Mail the coupon, or come into any of our offices, and open 
your account today. 


Mail to: Harvard Trust Company, P.O. Box 300B, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 





Ee Please open a Blue-Chip Plus _) Passbook (| Statement Account 


at this Harvard Trust office: 





(please specify office nearest you) 











City State Zip 











Enclosed is a check for $ to open a Blue-Chip Plus 





($100 minimum) 


90-Day Notice Account. | agree to the rules and regulations pertaining to 
this account. 






“Your shortest path . to person-to-person banking.” 


30 HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


ambridge, Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, Concord, Littleton 
Member F.D.1.C. + Federal Reserve System 
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When we extend season’s greetings, it’s not just for a day. It’s for every day of the year. Our offering, in addition to 
supplying power, is the preservation of our natural resources . . . an environmental-control “package” designed to make 


Cambridge a better place to live and work in. 


Over the years we, in cooperation with our sister utilities, have taken giant steps to clean the air we breathe, keep 
our water pure, and even beautify our buildings to make them integral parts of the community. 


The demand for electricity, of course, will continue to grow. And our business will be to meet that demand. However, 
at the same time we'll be committed to protecting our resources and community . . . a commitment that will assure us 


of many happy seasons and holidays in the years ahead. 











675 Massachusetts Avenue, Central Square 
777 Cambridge Street, East Cambridge 
UTILITY COMPANY 





AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING 
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